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A LIST 

Of the Consuls and Years included in this Volume^ 



PHILIP,' Emperor. 

, — PERIGRINUS, 

ilimilianus, 

' M. Julius Philippus AugustuSj 

Titianus, 

Praesens, 

Albinus, 

M. Julius Philippus Augustus II. 

M. Julius Philippus Caesar, 

M. Julius Philippus Augustus IlL 
M. Julius Philippus Augustus II. 

M. iEmilianus II. 

Junius Aquilitius, 

j DECIUS, Emperor. 

J IM. ^milianus II. 

Julianus Aquilinus, 

I G. Messius Quintus Trajanus DeciUs 
j Augustus II, 

. Gratus, 

GALLUS, Emperor. 
C. Messius Quintus Trajanus Decius, 
Augustus III. 

Q. Herennius Etruscus Messius De- 
cius Caesar, 

C. Messius Quintus Trajanus Decius 
Augustus, 

Q. Heriennius Etruscus Messius De- 
cius Caesar, 

G. Vibius Trebonianus Gallus Augus- 
I tus III. 

‘ C. Volusianus Caesar, 

C. Volusianus Augustus ll. 

i Maximus, 

' EMILIAN, Emperor; 

: C. Volusianus Augustus II. 

I Maximus, 

; VoL. IX. A 






A. R. 995* 
A. C. 24 ' 4 >. 
A. R. 996. 
A. C. 245. 
A. R. 997- 
A. C. 246. 
A. R. 998. 
A. C. 247- 
A. R. 999. 
A. C. 348 . 
A. R. 1000. 
A. C. 249. 

A. R. 1000. 
A. C. 249. 

A. R. 1001. 
A. C. 250. 



A. R. 1002. 
A. C. 251. 



A. R. 1002. 
A. C. 251. 



A. R. 1003. 
A. C. 252. 

A. R. 1004. 
A. C. 253. 

A. R. 1004. 
A. C. 253. 
Valeriak 
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;i LIST OP THE CONSULS. 

VALERIAN, Emperor. 

C. Volusianus Augustus II. 

Maximus, 

P. Licinius Valerianus Augustus II. 

P. Licinius Gallienus Augustus, 

P. Licinius Valerianus Augustus III. 
P. Licinius Gallienus Augustus II. 

— Maximus, 

Glabrio, 

P. Licinius Valerianus Augustus IV. 
P. Licinius Gallienus Augustus III. 
Memmius Tuscus, 

. — Dassus, 

Aimilianus, 

Bassus, 

Secularis II. 

1 — Donatus, 



GALLIENUS, Emperor. 



Secularis II. 


A. R. 1011. 


^ Donatus, 


A. C. 260. 


P. Licinius Gallienus Augustus IV. 


A. R. 1012. 


Volusianus, 


A.C. S61. 


P. Liciniirs Gallienus Augustus V. 


A. R. 1013 . 


Faustinius, 


A. C. 262. 


Albinus^ 


A. R. 1014. 


Dexter, 


A. C. 263. 


P. Licinius Gallienus Augustus VI. 


A. R. 1015. 


Saturninus, 


A. C. 264. 


Valerianus II. 


A. R. 1016 . 


Lucillus, 


A. C. 265. 


P. Licinius Gallienus Augustus VII. 


A. R. 1017 . 


— Sabinillus, 


A. C. 266. 


Paternus, 


A. R. 1018. 


Arcesilaus, 


A. C. .267. 


Paternus II. 


A. R. 1019. 


Marinianus, 


A. C. 268. 
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A. C. 253. 

A. R. 1005. 
A.C. 254. 

A. R. 1006. 

A. C. 255. , 

A. R. 1007. 
A.C. 256. 

A. R. 1008. 

A. C. 257. 

A. R. 1009. 

A. C. 258. ^ 

A. R. 1010. 

A. C. 259. 

A. R. 1011- 
A. C. 260. 
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CLAUDIUS II. Emperor. 



Paternus II. 

Marinianus, 



M. Aurelius Claudius Augustus II. 

Paternus, 

Antiochanus, 

Orfitus, 

AURELIAN, Emperor. 

Antiochianus, 

Orfitus, 

L. Domitius Aurelianus Augustus II. 

M. or Num. Ceionius Virius Bassus, 
Quietus, 

Voldumianus, 

Tacitus, 

Placidiahus 

L. Domitius Aurelianus Augustus III. 
C. Julianus Capitolinus, 

Aurelianus Augustus IV, 

^ Marcellinus, 

TACITUS, Emperor. 

Aurelianus Augustus IV. 

— Marcellinus, 

M. Claudius Tacitus Augustus II. 

.®milianus. 



A. R. 
A. C. 
A. R. 
A. C. 
A.R. 
A. C. 

A.R. 
A. C. 
A. R. 
A. C. 
A. R. 
A. U. 
A. R. 
A. C. 
A. R. 
A. C. 
A. R. 
A. C. 



1019, 
268. 

1020. 

269. 
1021. 

270. 

1021 . 

270 . 

1022 . 

271. 

1023. 

272 . 

1024. 

273. 

1025. 

274. 

1026. 

275. 



A. R. 1026. 
A. C. 275. 
A. R. 1027. 
A. C. 276. 



PROBUS, Emperor. 

M. Claudius Tacitus Augustus II. 

.^milianus, 

M. Aurelius Probus Augustus, 

M. Aurelius Paulinus, 

M. Aurelius Probus Augustus II. 

Lupus, 

Probus Augustus III. 

■«— — Paternus, 



A. R. 1027. 
A. C. 276. 
A. R. 1028, 
A. C. 277. 
A. R. 1029. 
'A. C. 278 . 
A. R. 1030 . 
A. C. 279 . 
Messala, 
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LIST OF THE CONSULS. 



V 



Tiberianus, 


A. 


R. 


1042. 


Dio, 


A. 


C. 


291. 


Annibalianus, 


A. 


R. 


1043. 


Asclepiodotus, 


A. 


C. 


292. 


Diocletianus Augustus V. 


A. 


R. 


1044 . 


Maxiraianus Augustus IV. 


A. 


C. 


293. 


Flavius Valerius Constantins Caesar, 


A. 


R. 


1045 . 


Galerius Valerius Maximianus Caesar, 


A. 


C. 


294. 


Tuscus, 


A. 


R. 


1046 . 


— Anulinus, 


A. 


G. 


295. 


Diocletianus Augustus VI. 


A. 


R. 


1047 . 


Constantianus Caesar II. 


A. 


C. 


296. 


Maximianus Augustus V. 


A. 


R. 


1048 . 


Galerius Caesar II. 


A. 


C. 


297. 


Ancius Faustus II. 


A. 


R. 


1049 . 


Sever us Gall us. 


A. 


C. 


298. 


Diocletianus Augustus VII. 


A. 


R. 


1050. 


Maximianus Augustus VI. 


A. 


C. 


299. 


Constantianus Caesar III. 


A. 


R. 


1051. 


Galerius Caesar III. 


A. 


C. 


300. 


Titianus II. 


A. 


R. 


1052. 


Nepotianus, 


A. 


C. 


301. 


Constantins Caesar IV. • 


A. 


R. 


1053. 


Galerius Caesar IV. 


A. 


C. 


302. 


Diocletianus Augustus VIII. 


A. 


R. 


1054 . 


Maximianus Augustus VII. 


A. 


C. 


SOS. 


Diocletianus Augustus IX. 


A. 


R. 


1055. 


Maximianus Augustus VIII. 


A. 


C. 


304. 


Constantins Caesar V. 


A. 


R. 


1056. 


Galerius Caesar V. 


A. 


C. 


305. 



CONSTANTIUS CHLORUS, Emperor. 

Constantins Caesar, tiein. Augustus V. ^ jQ^g 
Valerius Maximianus Caesar, dein. Au- a' 5^' JiJ 

. TT V./* • 

gustus V. 

Constantins Augustus VI. A. R. 1057. 

Galerius Maxiinianus Augustus VI. A. C. 306. 

Content* 
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VOLUME NINTH. 



ROOK XXVI. 

Sect. 1. PHILIP is cucknowledged hy the senate j 
pa^,e 4 - 'Ewo emperors erroneously inserted here bjf 
Z mar as, 5 . Philip makes his son Coesar, ib. He 
concludes a peace ioith Sapor and returns to ISyria, 
ibid. His pretended penance at Antioch, 6. lJp~ 
on his arrival at Rome, he endeavours to strength - 
en his authoi'ily, ibid. He marches against the 
Carpians, ibid. What ts k?iotm of those poeple be - 
fore the tune of Philip, 7. He defeats them, and 
obliges them to sue for peace, 8. He names his son 
consul with himself, and creates him jiupjistus, 9- 
He celebrates the secular p;ames, i\ixdL. An edict for 

suppressing the crime against nature, 10. Jotapian is 
proclaimed emperor in Syria, and Marinus m Mcesia, 
ibid. They both perish. Decius succeeds them, 11. 
A battle between Deciusand Philip near Verma. The 
death of Philip and o f his son, I3. Detached facts, 
ibid. The Philips are ranked among the gods, 14 - 

Sect. II. Uncertainty and cm fusion oj the fn^ory 
of this period, I6. The names of Deems, 17 - H(^ 

persecutes the Christians, ibid. An invasion of the 
Goths, 19. X. Priscus joins them, causes himself 
to he proclaimed emperor, and perishes, 20. Hecius 
the younger is sent by hus father against the Goths, 
ibid. Decius goes in per. wn to Illyi kum, ibid. V a- 

lens is proclaimsd emperor and perishes soon after, 
ibid. Decius perishes by the treason of Gallus, 21. 
Detached events, 22. 

Sect. III. A period of revolutions and catastrophes, 

24. Gallus pretends to homur the memory of Decius, 

25 . He adopts Hostilianus, the soti of Decius, and 

makes 
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makes him Augustus, 25. He concludes a dishono7/rn- 
ble treaty with the Goths, ibid. He corned to Rome, 
26 . He abandotis himself to a luxurious ease, ibid. 
A pJu^ue of twelve years cantimianee, ibid. Callus 
presecutes the Church, ibid. He 7-ids himself of Hosti- 
liantis, ibid. The Goths ravage Masia a-new, 27 . 
ALtnUian drives them back to they' own country, and 
makes himself emperor, ibid, lie ^oes to Italy. Gallus 
ts slain by his own troops, 28. Pcrperna an usurper 
for a few days, ibid^ 

Sect. IV. Emiliaii is acknou /edi^cd, emperor by the 
senate, 2Q. Hts mild and moderate conduct, 30- Vn- 
lerian is proclaimed emperor by the troops he was 
hading to the assistance of Callus, ibid. Emilianis 
killed by his own soldiers, ibid. 

Sect. V. Valerian, universally esteemed before he 
teas emperor, soon finds himself vnequa.1 to that dig - 
nity^ 34- He had probity, but wanted talents, 38. 
Melancholy state of the empire xclien Valerian began 
his reign, ibid. He makes his son Callienus Augustus, 
.SQ. Hu family, 'iMxd.. He sends Caltieniis mto Gaul 
against the Germans, giving him Posthumus for his 
counsellor and director, 40 . Gallienus acquires honour 
tn that command, 41 . Valerian is successful, by his 
generals, against IIiq Barbarians tvho ravaged lllyri- 
CMW, 42. Asia Minor ravaged at dijfaent times by 
the incursions of the Scylhuin nations, ibid. Vale - 
rian's negligence and i/iactivity, The plague co?i - 

tinues to desolate the empire, 47- The Persian tear, 
ibid. Cyriades a traitor and an usurper, ibid. An- 
tioch taken by the Persians, 48 . Cyriades perishes 
49- Valerian goes to Antioch, and repairs that city, 
ibid. He is -defeated by Sapor, ami made prisoner at 
an interview, ibid. Sapor's base treatment of him, 
50. Valerian, though naturally of a good disposition, 
persecutes the Christians, 51. Hew of that persecu- 
tion, tvhich is reckoned the eighth, 53« The begin- 
'^f Christianity among the Goths and other Bar- 
barians, ibid. 

Sect. VI. Contrast between the splendour of Vale - 
rian's fnniilt/, and the melancholy fate of that prince, 

63 . 
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63. Gallienus's iiuUfference about hii father's cap^- 
tivity, 641 . His bad heart ami weak /udgment,G5* 
Jiis debaucheries, pomp, and luxury, ibid. The em - 
pire desolated during his reign, by foreign arid by civil 
fvars, by the plague^ and by famine, 66. His auiazing 
insensibility, 67. Sapor's cotiquests after the defeat and 
captivity of' Valerian, ibid. Balistus, a Homan Gene-, 
ral, drives Sapor back to the Euphrates, 69. Odena- 
tus, a Palmyrene or a Saracen prince^ drives ^apor be- 
yond, that river, 70. He makes fruitless efforts ta 
procure Valerian's liberty, 71. is faithful to 

Gallienus, ibid ■ Balistus and MaCrian concert measures 
together, and the latter is elected emperor with his 
two sons, 72. They prepare to go to the I Vest, to 
be acknowledged there, 74- Valens and P iso assume 
the Purple in Greece, and are killed, ibid. Jnge- 
nuus makes himself emperor in lllyricum, is conquered 
by Gallienus, and loses his life, 70- Shocking cruelty 
of Gallienus, Wild. Regillianus, succeeding Ingenuus, 
perishes soon after, 77. Jureolus, commander in Jilt/- 
ricurn for Gallienus, defeats Macrian, who perishes 
with his eldest son, ibid. Quietus, his second son, at- 
tacked by Odenatus, is killed in Emesa, 78. Balistus 
makes himself emperor, and at the end of three years is 
cut off by Odenatus, 79- 'Pbe East enjoys tranquillity 
by the valour and good conduct of Odenatus, ibid. 
He is made Augustus by Gallienus, 80. Gallienus 
triumphs for the VKtories gained by Odenatus, ibid. 
The decennial games ^ Gallienus, Puerilities of 
this prince, 82, Mmilian assumes the Purple vi 
E^ypt, 83« The siege of Bruchtum. Ingenious cha- 
rity of the saints Anatolius and Eusebius, jEmi- 
lian is taken and put to death, 85. Alexandria 
depopulated, 86. Celsus an usurper of seven days, 
in Africa, ibid. TreheUianus takes the title of empe - 
ror in Jsauria, and is defeated and killed, ibitl. The 
Isaurions a nation of robbers, 87- Saturninus is pro - 
claimed emperor, and afterwards killed bi/ these who 
had chosen him, ibij. Incursions of the barbarians, 
88. Italy ravaged by a hand of Scythians, ibid. An - 
qther bod^ of them besieges Thessalonica, and fdls all 
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Greece with consternation, Gallicnus passes from 
Gaul into lta{y, and afterwards into lllyricim, 8Q. 
His cruel revenge upon the Byzantines^ go. The 
cur sums of the Barbarians continue during the whole 
reign of Galtienus, ibid. Odenatus is cut ojf btj domes - 
tic treachery, of which Zenobia seems not to have 
been innocent, 93. Posthumus perishes in Gaul, the 
same year that Odenatus was killed in the East, Q5. 

He had usurped fie imperial power in Gaul in the 
first year of Galhenus^ ibid. fVisdom of his govern - 
ment, 96. His exploits against the Germans, 97. The 
Franks invade Spam by sea, ibid. Gallienus attacks 
Posthumus in vain, 98 . Victorhms the lieutenant of 
Posthumus, ibid. Posthumus is killed by his soldiers, 
with hts son, gg. Some circumstances concerning both 
of them, ibid. Lelianus is acknowledged emperor bt/ 
the soldiers, IQQ. Victor inns kills him, and takes his 
place, ibid. He is himself killed by a man, whose 
wife he had abused, ibid. Victoria, the mother of 
Victorinus, causes one Marius to be elected emperor, 
who is killed at the end of three days, 101, Te- 
tricus IS substituted m hts stead, 102. The death of 
I’ictoria, ibid. Gallienus passes from llhjricum into 
halt/, to attack Aureolas, who had assumed the title 
of emperor, 1Q3. A victory gained over the Goths 
by Martian and Claudius, ibid. They rejoin Gallte - 
mis, and deprive hjni of his empire and his life, IO4. 
Valerian and Saloninus, thp brother and son of Galien- 
us,are killed after him, 105 . Duration qf the reign of 
Gallicnus, Hid, He is declared an usurper, Claudius 
elected emperor, ihid. At Rome, the memory of Gal- - 
ticmis is loaded with imprecations ; and aftenvards, bt/ 
order of Claudius, he is ranked among the gods, ibid. 
Gallienius haddiau n upon himself the public, hatred by 
his cruelties, 107 . He would not allow the senators 
to serve in the army, 103. He stopped the persecution 
against the Christians, ibid- Feai-ning did not flourish 
under Gallienus, I09. The reign of Gallienus full of 
t vents interwoven with each other. In what order 
they may be ranged, 110. The usurpers that ap - 
peared during this reign tvere almost all men of fnerif 
lU. Their number, BOOty. 
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CONTENTS. 

BOOK XXVII. 

Sect. I. IVhat is known of the o?igin and family of 
Claudius \l. \ib. His first 11 Q~. His accession 
to the throne, the only stain in his life, ] 1 7. He was 
in other respects a good and great prince, ibid. I'lic 
senate acknowledges him with joy, 1 l,g. Aureolus con - 
quered and killed, A ^rcat victory gained over 

the Alamanni, 120 - Claudius goes to Itome, ibid. 
i Visdom of his government, ibid. The empire torn in 
pieces, and attacked on all sides, 121 . 2 'he Goths rav - 
age the Roman territories with an army of three huti - 
dred and twenty thousand fighting-men, and a fleet of 
two thousand sail, ibid. Claudius gains a great victory 
over them, and extirpates them eiUirely, I23. Aureli- 
an and Quintillus tvere employed in this war, 1 20 . It 
can hardly he doubted but that Claudius would have 
subdued Zenobia and Teti wus, if he had lived, ibid. 
But he dies at Sirmium, 127 - Praise of this prince, 
ibid. Honours paid to Ins memory, ibid. Censorinus 
an usurper, 128 . 

Sect. II. AureUan elected emperor in lllyricum, 
and Claudius’s brother Qimitillus in Italy, 13 S. This 
last perishes at the end of , seventeen days, ibid. Aure - 
lian's first rise, 136'. After the death of Quint Ulus, 
he goes to Rome to be acknowledged there, 139. He 
returns mto Patmoma, fghts the Goths, and graiits 
them peace, ibid. He ^oes back to Italy^ which is 
threatened with an mvaston of the Germans, 140. He 
gives audience to the ambassadors of the Juthongi, 
141 . War attended with various success, and at last 
terminated by tlu ee subsequent victories gained by Ati - 
relian, I42. Ncgociations with the Vandals, I44. 
Jurelian returns conqueror to Borne, and puts ta 
death several illustrious senators, I45. lie fortifies 
Rome, and enlarges its extent, 146. He undertakes 
the war against Zenobia, I47. History of that queen, 
ibid. Jurelian sets out, and, in his march, gains se- 
veral advantages in lllyricum and Thrace, 151 . He 
passes into Jsm. The city of Tyana is betrayed to 
hm, 152 . He puts the traitor to death, and spares 
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the inhabitants, 152. Pretended apparition of Apol- 
lonius to Aurelian, 153* A very improbable circum- 
stance related concerning the taking of Tyana, ibid^ 
Zenobia at Antioch, loi A battle between the horse 
near the town of Emesce, ibid. Zenobia flies from 
Antioch to Emesa, 155. Aurelian treats the Antioch- 
ians with clemency, ibid. He advances towards 
Emesa, ibid. Battle near that city, Aurelian re- 
mains conqueror. Zenobia shuts herself up in Pal- 
myra, 156. Pretended miracle said to have happened 
at the battle of Emesa, 157* Aurelian pursues 
Zenobia, and arrives before Palmyra, 158. Import- 
ance of that famous city, ibid. Zenobia had taken 
care to provide it well, 159> Aurelian' s tetter to Ze- 
nobia, exhortmg her to surrender, ibid. Her reso- 
lute answer, 160 . Palmyra besieged, ibid, atul dis- 
tressed by famhw, l 6 l. Zenobia, attempting to fly 
to the Persians, is taken, ibid. The Pabnyrenes sur- 
render, and are treated humanely, ibid. Aurelian 
grants Zenobia and her son Vaballath their lives, 162 . 
Her ministers and counsellors are put to death, I 63 . 
The death of Longinus, ibid. Egypt re-conquered by 
Probus, ibid. Aurelian being returned to Europe, is 
infor?ned of the revolt of Palmyra, I 64 . He goes 
back thither, and gives the city up to be plundered, 
ibid. He passes into Spain, and destroys Firmus, who 
had assumed the purple there, 165. He returns into 
the IVest, and re-unites Gaul to the empire. Tctricus 
having voluntarily put himself into his poiver, 167 . 
Greatness and rapidity of Aurclian's exploits, 168 . 
His success made him forget his former modesty and 
simplicity, ibid. Aurelian' s triumph, I 7 I. Tetricus 
and Zenobia appear in it as captives, I 73 . In other 
respects they u>ere treated humanely by the conqueror, 
ibid. Aurelian' s largesses to the people, I'jQ. Loaves 
distributed instead of corn, ibid. Old debts due to 
the state, cancelled, I 77 . Amnesty, 178 . Acts of 
justice, ibid. Aurelian has been accused of cruelty, 
ibid. Character of his govermnent, 179 . He goes 
to Gaul, 181. Orleans, Dijon, ihid. He drives the 
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Barbarians out of Vindelicia , 181. He abandons that 
part of Dacia which Trajan had conquered, ibid. He 
prepares to make war upon the Persians, 182. Suc- 
cession of the kinjrs of Persia, ih\d. Aureliati fs as - 
sassinated hp his own troops, in Thrace, I83. Hts ri- 
gours were the cause of his unixmely death, and have 
hurt his reputation, 1Q4- He is avenged, and ranked 
among the gwls, ibid. His posterity, 185. Variation 
in his conduct towards the Christians, ibid. Paul of 
biamosata^ ibid. J'he ninth persecution, ibid. iVtf 
ters under this reign, ]L86'. 

Sect. III. After the death of Aurelian, the artny 
■and the senate refer mvtuaUy to each other for the 
ehoice of an emperor, 186. Interregnum of six months 
tuithout ant^ disturbance, 188. At length Tgeitus is 
elected by the senate, ibid. 

Sect. IV. The senate, under Tacitus, resumes its 
ancient splendour, 1Q4. .7oy of the senators on that 
account, 195 . They had then an opportunity which 
they neglected, of obtaining a revocation of Gallienus's 
edict against their serving in the army, 1Q6. IVise. 
regulations made by Tacitus., 197- I'Vho 07 ders a tem - 
ple to he built to the deified emperors, ibid,. He asked 
the consulship for his brother, hut does not obtain it, 
]Q8. Laudable things m hts government, ibid. Ihs 
love of simplicity in what concerned himself: joined to 
liberality and magnificence in things 7'elattng to the 
public, JQp. He loved and cultivated learning, 200. 
Jlis zeal for the historian Tacitus, ibid, hie puts him- 
self at the head of the troops in Thrace, 201. He pu - 
nishes some of the murderers of Aurelian, ibid. He 
goes into Asia, and drives the Goths out of that coun- 
iry, ibid. A conspiracy takes away his life, a02. 

Sect. V. Tacitus's brother, Florianus, claims the 
empire by right of inheritance, and Probus is elected by 
the army tvhich he commanded, 208. Florianus is killed 
at Tarsus, after a reign of two months, 2U8. The 
posterity of Tacitus and of Florianus, 209- Probus 
11 rites to the senate, which acknowledges him with joy, 
^10. His declaration , confirming and amplifying the 

■ rights 
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H"hls of the senate, 212. Eminent merit of this em - 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE REIGN OF 
PHILIP. 

PereorinUs. 

.^MILIANUS. 

P hilip writes to the senate, who acknow- 
ledge him, and decree to him all the titles of 
the imperial power. 

He names his son Cassar, when only seven year* 
of age; 

He concludes a peace with Sapor. 

His pretended penance at Antioch. 

He comes to Rome, and by his affability con- 
ciliates the friendship of the great. 

He gives the comm'and of the armies of Syria 
to L. Priscus his brother, and that of the troops 
of Maesia and Macedonia to his father-in-law Se- 
verianos. 

VoL. IX. B M. Julius 
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A . K. 998. M. Julius Puilippus Augustus. 

Titianus. 

He marches against the Carpians, who ravaged 
the provinces adjoining to the Danube, makes 
war upon them, and returns conqueror. 

.... Prjesens. 

.... Albinus. 

A great fire in Rome. 

M. Julius Philippus Augustus II. 

M. Julius Severus Philippus C.«:sar. 

Philip, after having made his son consul, dc* 
dares him likewise Augustus. 



A. R. 997. 
A. C. ?46. 



A. R. 998. 
A. C. *47. 



A.R. 999. 
A. C. *48. 



Philippus II. } 



Secular games. 

An edict for suppressing the crime against na» 

■ ture. 

A. R. 1000. M. .^MILIANUS II. 

A. c. 249. Junius Aquilinus. , 

Jotapian rebels in Syria, and Marinusin Maesia. 
They both perish soon after their being proclaim- 

ed Augusti. . i. . » 

Decius, being sent into Mmsia to punish those 
who had favoured the rebellion of Marinus, is him- 
self named emperor by the tro^s. 

He sets out on his march. The battle of Ve- 
rona. Philip defeated and slain. His son put to 
death in Rome by the praetorian guards. 

Divine honours are decreed to both of them* 

Note- 
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No!E. 

As the tyrants, that is to say, those who having 
usurped the title and powf:r of emperor, perished 
without being acknowledged in Rome, or by ttie 
senate, make a considerable part of the Roman 
history at this period ; I shall take care to men- 
tion them at the end of the principal event* of 
each reign. 

Usurpers during the reign of PHILIP. 

JoTAPiAv in the East. 

Marinlis in Msesi^ 
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SECT. I. 

J^HILIP is acknowledged by the senate. Two em- 
perors er roneously inserted here by Zonaras. 
Philip makes his son Ccesar. He concludes a 
peace with Sapor, and returns to Syria. His 
pretended penance at Antioch. Upon his arrival 
at Pome, he endeavours to strengthen his autho- 
rity. He marches against the Carpians. IV hat 
is known of those people before the time of Philip. 
He defeats them and obliges them to sue for peace. 
He names his son consul with himself, and creates 
him Augustus. He celebrates the secular games. 
An edict for suppressing the crime against nature. 
Jotapian is proclaimed emperor in Syria, and 
Morinus in Meesia. They both perish. Deems 
succeeds them. A battle between Decius and 
Philip near Veroni. The death of Philip and 
of his soti. Detached facts. The Philips are 
ranked u7nong the gods. 



lliilip u 
acknow- 
ledged by 



the 



P hilip having succeeded by 

have already mentioned in getting 



means I 
himself 



named emperor by the soldiers, was anxious to ob- 
31, 4 zm. tain the confirmation of the senate without delay. 
He wrote to that body, and demanded it of them, 
disguising his crime in regard to Gordian, and 
saying, as I observed befiire, that the young 
prince died of sickness. The senate, either re ally 
deceived, or pretending to be so, joined their sufl 
frage to that of the troops, and by one and the same 
resolution decreed divine honours to Gordian, 

and 
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and to Philip all the titles of the imperial 
power. 

If’such a writer as Zonaras deserved any credit, Two«np*- 
we should sav, that the sehate did not comply soj^^^ 
readily w'ith Philip’s desire ^ that they began with ed hereby 
chusing successively two emperors, Marcus, 

f )hilosophcr by profession, and Severus Hosti- 
ianus, both of whom died within a very few days 
after their election ; and that these sudden deaths 
reduced the senate, now destitute of resourses, 
which they would otherwise have had recourse to 
against Philip, to acknowledge him at length for 
emperor. But the authority of Zonaras is very 
weak ; liis account is very improbal)Ie ; and if it 
contains any trutli, we, with M. Tillemont, will 
restrict it to the following circumstances. There 
are extant medals of an M. Marcius, and of an L. 
Aurelius Severus Hostilianus, with the title of 
Augustus. Let us suppose then, that among the 
many usurpers who started up in the different 
provinces of the empire, before and after the time 
we are now speaking of, there were two who bore 
the names mentioned by Zonaras ; and that it 
Was so much the more easy to give them an ima- 
ginary place in history, as they were very little 
known, having only liad a weak party, and a pros- 
perity of but a few days continuance. 

Philip, also, in tlie very beginning of Ins reign, 
took another useful precaution to secure the seep - 8on C«sar. 
tre in his hands : by making his son, who was of the 
same name with himself, and then only seven 
years of age, his associate in tlie empire, under 
the title of Cmsar, 

The necessity of his affairs called him to Rome, Heco«- 
there to establish Ins authority : and in these cir-^^^,fith 
cumstanccs, he thought it was needless to push Sapor, and 
the w’ar against Sapor, especially as he must be dis-^^™* 
pirited with the losses he had suffered. Philip con- 
cluded a peace with the king of Persia, who, re- 
flecting upon the situation he was in, willingly ac- 
cepted 
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, cepted of it. The emperor then led back the 
Roman army to Syria 

writeri place the strongest proof 
nMceat** of the pretended Christianity of Philip, who they 
Antioch, gay, being at Antioch at the feast of Easter, de- 
sired to come to the church to partake of the holy 
mysteries, and being repulsed by the bishop, St 
Babylas, on account of his crimes, and the mur- 
der of (-.ordian, he submitted to a public penance. 
A^ter what we have said concerning the notion of 
Pijilip’s being a C hristian, it is easy to judge what 
riegree of credit ought to be given to this story of 
his penance ; which, besides, is not fully and ex- 
actly related by any ancient author. To make out 
an account of it any way tolerable, they have been 
obliged to patch several evidences together, and 
to supply and alter the one by the other. The 
shortest and safest course is not to admit of a per- 
plexed and ill supported narrative. We have no 
great temptation to torture history in order to 
claim such a ( hristian. 

Philip, who had studied to gain the affection of 
Home, he the tioops by large donatives ; upon his arrival at 
endeavours i^^ome, cndeavourcd to sooth the senate and' the 
nobles by caresses, an afiable, and popular beha- 
.authorit;r. vi<.ur, and an air of per/ect moderation. At the 
siiiiie time, being attentive to the material affairs 
of the .state, he took all necessary precautions, 
and committed the imjtortant trusts of the empire 
to safe hands. He gave the command of the 
troops in Syria to his brother Priscus, and that of 
the forces in Maj^ia and Macedonia to his father- 
in-law. Sc verianus, judging hit: self then pretty 
safe, and desiring to raise his refuitation by the 
nomaToiiM splendour and glory of arms ; he marched in per- 
against the Carpians, a people whom I have 
already had occasion to mention, and whom it 
may now be proper to describe more fully. 

AVhatLt The Caniians, as their name seems to imply, 
thosepeo- inhabited onginahy the mountains called Car- 

puttm. 
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jauthes by the ancients, and which are now 
the Carpuch mountains, and separate Hungary phiUp. 
and Transylvania from Poland. Those people, 
bordering on the Sarmatians, and encouraged byj^.’f 2 ,-'.i 
the example of the Goths, who often made 
scessful incursions into the Roman territories,'*'" 
wanted to imitate them. They are mentioned in 
history for the first time under Alexander Seve- 
rus. At least it is to the reign of that prince, that 
M. Tillemont refers an embassy of the (Carpa- 
thians, an account of which we have in the ex- 
tracts of Peter Patricias, and which, for its sin- 
gularity, deserves to have a place here. 

Tullius Menophilus, probably the same who^f''"-^"- 
afterwards defended the city of Aquileia against 
Maximin, as we have already observed, command- 
ed, at the time we arc now speaking of^ in Maesia ; 
and being a vigilant and active general, he kept 
his troops always in action, and made them prac- 
tice their exercise every day. The Carpians know^- 
ing that the Goths drew a large stipend from the 
Romans, became equally greedy and enterprising, 
and sent ambassadors to Menophilus, demanding 
likewise a pension. Menophilus had receivccl 
notice of the purport of their embassy, and know- 
ing their stubborn haughtiness, he resolved to 
humble it by his contemptuous treatment of them. 
Accordingly, after they were arrived in his camp, 
he suflTered several days to pass without giving 
them an audience ; letting them only see his sol- 
diers perform their exercise, that those barba- 
rians might conceive the higher idea of the 
strength of body, and expertness of the Romans. 

At length he sent for them ; and being seated 
upon a very high tribunal, with the tallest and 
best made men of his whole army on each side of 
him, he heard the speech of the ambassadors with 
a seeming inattention, appearing busied with other 
matters, and talking to those tliat w ere next him, 
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as if he had been obliged to think of much more im- 
portant concerns, than those of the Carpians. The 
barbarians, piqued at his haughty behaviour, re- 
' duced their intended harangue to these few w'orcls. 

“ Why do the Goths receive so much money fronn 
“ you, while we receive none ?*’ Menophilus an- 
swered them, “ The Roman emperor possesses 
“ great riches, and he gives part of them to those 
“ who beg it of him.” “ Well then, replied the 
“ ambassadors, let him number us among those 
“ who beg of him, and let him give money to us 
“ as well as to the Goths, for we are better than 
“ them.” • Menophilus, after smiling at their rus- 
tic simplicity, told them, that he would give the 
emperor an account of their demand, and that 
they might return at the end of four months for 
an answer.- They did hot fail to come at the time 
appointed; but Menophilus put them off for three 
months longer :*and. at the end of those three 
months his answer was ; “ '1 he emperor will not 
“ enter into any engagements with you ; but if 
“ you want a present of money, go to Rome, 
“ throw yourselves at his feet, and perhaps his 
“ goodness will be moved by your prayers.” The 
Carpians then perceived that they were trifled 
with, and made a jest of : but yet, for the three 
years that Menophilus governed at Maesia, they 
never dared to make the least disturbance. 
(apiuMaT. They made an incursion into Maesia in the reign 
4 16- of Maximus and Balbinus, and the latter of these 

emperors was on the point of marching against 
them when he was slain. 

He defeats No farther mention is made of the Carpians 
ebSs”'*^ until the period w'e are now treating of, tliat is to 
thra to say, till the reign of Philip, in the beginning 
sue for qP which Zosimus relates, that they ravaged the 
territories on the Danube. Philip marched 
thither, gave them battle, defeated them, and 
obliged them to shut themselves up in a fortress 

where 
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where hebesiegedthem. Thebesieged perceiving, 
from the top of their walls, a great number of 
their country raen,who had rallied and formed them- 
selves into a body after their flight, made a sally 
upon the Romans, doubtless in hopes of being as- 
sisted by their comrades, and of forcing the ene- 
my to raise the siege : but the success of this at- 
tempt not answering their expectation, they sued 
for peace, and easily obtained it. Philip then re- 
turned conqueror to Rome. 

This prince never dropped his design of esta- He namci 
blishing himself solidly upon the throne, and of'sui"!"i“”' 
perpetuating the imperial dignity in his family. In Wmseir, 
the fourth year of his reign, he took his son, who“"m 
W'as then only ten years of age, for his colleague 
in the consulship, and before the end of the year,^'^^'"* 
he declared him Augustus. The following year 
he named him consul for the second time, with 
himself : but by these premature honours, he only 
rendered the destruction of his son more certain, 
whenever the child should happen to be deprived 
of his protection. 

On the twenty-first day of April of this same He ceie- 
year 248 , ended the thousandth year since the^far**" 
foundation of Rome, according to the calculation games, 
of Varro, which has been chiefly followed. This 
epoch was celebrated by secular games, although 
they had been given by Severus only 48 years 
before. The celebration of these games, in which 
all the pomp of the pagan superstition was dis- 
played, is a direct proof of the public profession 
which the emperor Philip made of his attachment 
to idolatry. It is a violation of all probability, 
to suppose, without any evidence, that the em- 
peror could celebrate them without taking part . 
in the sacrifices that accompanied them, or rather 
which were the essential part of them, and the 
very foundation of the whole festival. 

To increase the magnificence of these games, 
he made use of all the ornaments that had been pro- 
vided 
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«l emperor 
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and Mari- 
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sia. 

Zof, Zm, 

art. 



vided for the solemnity of Gordian’s triumph over j 
the Persians. CapitoJinus tells us the number of 
animals which were either shewn to the people 
on this occasion, or made to fi^ht for their 
amusement ; namely, thirty-two elephants, ten I 
elks, ten tygers, sixty tame lions, and thirty tame 
tygers ; ten hyaenas, ten lions of a singular kind; ’ 
ten camels, somewhat resembling a leopard ; twen- j 
ty wild asses, and as many wild horses ; an hyp- ! 
popotaraus, and a rhinoceros. A thousand couple ! 
of gladiators w ere also exhibited in shews. Plii- 
lip’s secular games appear to have been the last 
that were ever celebrated in Rome. Aurelius 
Victor, who saw the following hundredth year, 
complains that it passed without being consecrat- | 
ed by that religious ceremony, which he believed i 
to be of great virtue for securing the tranquillity 
of the empire. Zosimus also makes the same com- 
plaint, and even with greater warmth. 

Philip, soon after this solemnity, published an 
edict which does him great honour. He prohi- ' 
bited the practice of the crime against nature ; | 

which was publicly permitted at Rome, upon pay- \ 
ing a small tribute to the public treasury. He did i 
not indeed wholly abolish this crime ; but he took I 
away the stain of its being tolerated and authoriz- | 
ed, which was an infamy to the government. A- 
lexandcr Severus durst not attempt this reforma- j 
lion. Philip executed it, and his edict subsisted 
in all its force, and had no occa.sion to be renewed. j 

Hitherto the reign of Philip had been very ! 
quiet, and as far as w'e can conjecture from the ' 
small light which our authors furnish us with, this 
calm may be attributed to the prudence of the 
prince, who seems to have been a penetrating and 
expert politician. He, how'ever, committed an er- 
ror in suffering his brother Priscus to abuse the 
power he was entrusted with in the East. The ar- 
rogance of that commanderj.and his tyrannical op- 
pressions 
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pressions in raising the taxes, occasioned an insur- 
rection. Rebellions, in those times, were generally 
carried at once to the utmost height, and the 
smallest seditions immediately produced the no- 
mination of a new emperor. Jotapian, who called 
himself, and who might really be, a relation of 
Alexander Severus, was invested with the purple, 
and proclaimed Augustus. The same causes pro- 
duced the same effect in Macsia, and the troops 
in that country declared P. Carvilius Maiinus em- 
peror, who was only a centurion. 

As to the consequences of these events, which 
terminated at last in depriving Philip of the em "oL-aiis 
pire, and of his life, and in raising Decius to the*||'^‘* 
throne of the Caesars ; w'e have no other informa- 
tion, but that which Zosimus and Zonarusgive us; 
and I cannot prevail with myself to ti aii'icribe the 
absurd accounts of tho- e injudicious writers, who 
do not even agree with each otlier *. Can any 
one believe, that Philip, terrified with the revolt 
of Jotapian and Marinas, should beg of the senate, 
either to assist him, or to take the burden of the 
government off’ his hands ; that Decius, after the 
ruin of Marinas, being appointed by the emperor 
to go and take the command of tite troops in Mm- , 

sia, refused that employment, because he plainly 
foresaw the issue of it, which he even wa ned Philip 
of, telling him. that it might prove the source of 
troublestoboth ofthem ; that Piiilip, whocertainly 
did not want understanding, nevertheless forced 
him to obey ; that Decius, being proclaimed em- 
peror by the troops, upon his arrival in Massia, op- 
posed his own elevation, and that the soldiers were 
oldiged to j)ut their sw’ords to his throat to make 
him con.sent ; and to conclude, that tlie same De- 
ciiis, w hen he w as mat clung against Philip, wrote 
to him not to be alarmed, because he would abdi- 
cate whenever he should arrive at Home ? All 

these 

* Zonaras placet the revolt of Jutapian under Decius. 
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circumstances arc either invented at pleasure, or 
they conceal the depths of the ambitious policy ‘iT 
Decius, who must have begun with deceiving his 
emperor; to succeed afterwards in destroying him. 

We shall therefore restrict ourselves to the out- 
lines of the transaction. Jotapian and Marinu.s 
perished by their own want of prudence, even in 
those provinces where they liad, for a short space 
oftime,acted thepartof sovereigns. Thefirst, how- 
ever, may liave enjoyed his usurped dignity, even 
during some part of the following reigu. Deciu«, 
a native of Budalia, asmall town of I’annonia, tJcar 
Sirmium *, and wlio, tliough to all appearance 
of an obscure origin, had rai.scd himself, by his 
nterit and talents, to the consulship, and to the 
rank ofoneof the fiisi members of the senate, was 
sent by Philip into MaB.^ia, topunish those who had 
favoured the enterprise of Macrinus. The soldiers, 
conscious of their guilt, thought that the best 
wav to escape the punishment due to their re- 
bellion was to hazard a new one; and Decius, 
who was a man of merit, and looked upon as 
skilled in the art of war, appeared to them a 
chief capable of securing the impunity of their 
former crime. The ambition of Decius augmented 
this inclination to revolt. He accordingly re- 
newed with them a crime which he himself 
«Kight to have punished ; and being proclaimed 

Augustus 

• It is wrong to suppose tliat the emperor Decius, bom in 
a small town of Pannonia, was a clesceiulant of the ancient De- 
cius who devoted himself to death for the glory and safety of 
Rome. Corneille has indeed advanced this in these fine lines 
of his Polyeuctes, (Act iv. sc. 8.) 

Des ayeux de Decie on vaute la m'moire : 

Et ce nom, precieux encore a vos Romains, 

Au bout de six cens ans Jiii met I’Empire aux mains. 

But as a Poet, he uses a liberty to invent. The resemblance 
of names was a sufficient re.ason for him to lay hold of that cir- 
cumstance, to etiibcliish his work. 
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Augustus by the aruiies of Massia and Paiinonia, 
he immediately began his march in order to attack 
Philip in Italy. Philip met him with a greater 
number of troops, but he is said to have been lessci^^na’*' 
expert in the art of war. Skill got the better ofP^*‘'P-near 
numbers, and the two armies having engaged near xbe”dMti» 
\erona, Philip was defeated and slain, either on of Philip 
the field of battle or in the city of Verona, whi-^^/* ““ 
ther he had fled. His defeat and death are dated zo». z<w«r. 
by M. Tillemont in the year of Christ 249, in CHief^'^^. 
of the months of summer, or in the beginning otV«-. 
autumn. Philip therefore reigned five years and’‘*^'^-f^ 
some months. His son w'as killed at Rome by 
the praetorian guards as soon as they heard of his 
father’s misfortune. 

A writer relates, that this young prince was of so 
serious a disposition, and even so melancholy, 
that, from the time of his being, five years of age, 
he never laughed, whatever endeavours his atten- 
dants could use to excite him thereto ; and that 
at the secular games, having observed his father 
laugh in a manner that to him appeared immode- 
rate, he gave him a look of scorn. Such a dispo- 
sition in an infant would be very unnatural, and 
one can hardly help suspecting at least some ex- 
aggeration in this account. 

The most considerable monument of the reign Detadieii 
of Philip is the colony of Philippolis, which 
founded in Arabia Petraea, near Rostra, which was Zon. 
bis native country. 

In the quarter of Rome beyond the Tyber, hejurei. ricu 
caused a canal to be dug, with a design to con- 
duct the water thither, for the convenience of the 
inhabitants of that part of the city. 

He reunited to the. imperial treasury the house 
of the Gordians, which, as I observ ed before, had 
formerly belonged to Pompi^y. This proceeding 
seems contrary to the respect which he affected 
lor the memory of his predecessor. 

Tliey 
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A great fire is said to have happened during his 
reign, which consumed the tlieatre of Pompey, i 
and the portico called The hundred Columns. 

We find in the Code a law, under his name, 

•». oz. c. 3. jgjj declares, that poets have no privilege of en- 
joying any exemption. This was depriving them 
of that resource to which the narrowness of their 
circumstances had often obliged them to apply. 

ThePhiiips Decius ifiust certainly have paid some respect j 
to the memory of this f>rince, if what Eutropius ' 
* says be true, that the Philips, after their death, 
were ranked among the gods. 



SfueW 

ChroHm 

CcL i. X. 



PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

OF THE REIGN 
or 

DEC I US, 

A.R1000. M. .SImiliancs II. 

A.C. 249 . Junius .'‘.quilinos. 

DECIUS, being acknowledged as emperor, 
makes his eldest son Cassar. He afterwards gives 
the same title to his other son Hostilianus. 

He violently persecutes the Christian church. 

A.E.1001. C. Messius Quintus Trajanus Decius Au- 

A* C» { 50 * T T 

GU 5 TUS II. 

Gratus. 



This second consulship of Decius supposes a 
former, of which we know not the date. 



The 



! 
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The persecution continues with the same vio- 
lence all this year. 

The martyrdom of Pope St Fabian. 

Origen long and cruelly tormented by the Pa- 
gan magistracy at Caesarea in Palestine. 

The apostacy of a great number of Christians. 

St Paul, the hermit, confines himself to the de- 
sarts of Thebais. 

Part of the walls of Rome rebuilt iby Decius. 

Troubles in Gaul. 

An irruption of the Goths into Illyricum, 

Thrace, and Macedonia. L. Priscus joins them, 
and causes himself to be proclaimed emperor. 

Decius the younger is sent by his father to make 
head against the enemies. Fhilippolis in Thrace 
is taken by the Goths. 



Decius Augustus III. A.moo*. 

Q. Herennius Etruscus Messius Decius 
Cacsar. 

DECIUS makes his eldest son Augustus. 

He himself goes to Illyricum. 

Valens emperor for a few days, either in Illyri- 
eum or at Rome. 

Valerian, afterwards emperor, is elected censor 
by the senate. 

Decius, after gaining several great advantages 
over the Goths, perishes with his eldest son and 
all his army through the treachery of Gallus. 

This event happened towards the end of the year. 



Usurpers during the reign of DECIUS. 



L. Priscus 
brother of the 



in Illyricum. This may be the 
emperor Philip. 

Julius 
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JuMus Valens, in Illyricum, according to Tre- 
bellius Pollio. But according to Aurelius Victor’s 
manner of expressing himself, Valens would rather 
seem to have been proclaimed etnperor in Rome. 

JoTAPiAN may have lived and reigned even un- 
der the emperor Decius. 



D E C I U S. 



SECT. II. 

Uncertainty and confusion of the history of this pe- 
riod. The names of Decius. He persecutes th^ 
Christians. An invasion of the Goths. L. Pris~ 
cus joins them, causes hitnself to be proclauned 
emperor, and perishes. Decius the younger is sent 
by his father against the Goths. Decius goes in 
person to Illyricum. Valens is proclaimed empe- 
ror and perishes soon after. Decius perishes by 
the treason of Gallus. Detached transactions. 

Uncertain- ' I “’HE confusion of the time of which I am now 
fusSn^" -I- writing the history, is very great. There is 
the historT not One date of an event, one epoch of the begin- 
P®* ning or end of a reign, and scarcely indeed a single 
fact, that is not liable to be disputed. Even the 
writers of the Byzantine history fail us; and there 
is a chasm among them, from the death of Gor- 
dian III. to the reign of Valerian. In this laby- 
rinth, M. de Tillemont’s lal)our is to me a neces- 
sary guide without the assistance of which, I 
would not dare to enter it. 

The family of Decius affords us an example of 
this confusion. The variety of the names of his 
sons has made some learned men ascribe four to 
him. Others give him but two. The name of his 

wife 
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wife has oceSSiyfMH iftahtdiscusSbns. M. Lebeiti: 
rty iliuStrib'd^ ctt-atljhtttr in Ihb proFeSsdi^liip of 
rhetoritfi fo ah fekqUisiite tiste in eloquehcfe 
arid pofethy, joins a phafoilhld ftnb\Vlerftjc of anti- 
qaity, has iriForhied tne, that thfe writers the best 
itt^ii^nted with the s'cibnbe bf ihedars, admit of 
erily tWo abhs of DSeitis, th6 ohe naiHed Q. He- 
i^hniUs EftUfeiciii JfffcSsiu^ Decius ; and thfe other 
Ci Valefifi HoStilianns Mes^ins Qnihtiis ; arid that 
is t'd DhfctUs’i Wife sHfe i^ al\^dys callbd Herennid 
Etruscillrii This bpitiiOn is therefbrfe that which 
I Shill ibidb by. 

Dfecins friS namfed C. MfeSsiiis QUiritds Trajanusxhe niune« 
Efecius. HFs fhfniiy-hame seeths td hive been®f®“’“*‘ 
Messius : for this riaille is found likewise iipdn the 
Afedals df his Sbhs. Custbm, however, has pte- 
v4iled to diStihffaisB Kim by tlje rtanib bf Decius; 
which is SbbdfetiirifeS prfecfeded that of Trajan. 

He bbftt in a fillip near b’irmiumi as I said 
hfeforfe; irid WSa the fltst ofthe miny ptincfes which 
illyrifeuhi gave to tHfe Roman erhp'ire. 

Thiri emperdf is Very fhmoUs id EcdeSiasticil 
hifetory, a Viblfent peHiecutbr of Ghristiaiiity. ch^Ua^. 
f’Or this reisdfi, Ghristiari aiithorS ire hot favoura- 
ble to Him. Thel^agins; on the cohtrary,load him 
With priites; Which,- HoWever, ire but lamely Sup- 
ported by fUfcts. His reign wis very short ; and it 
ihnstbe bWilfed; that history has not preserved any' 
thing mbre memorable in it, than the persecutiori 
which he exercised against the Christian religion. 

With that tod it was' that he began his reign, 

Decius hitbd the Christians, because Philip had 
protected them ; and he took the very first op- 
portunity to make therh feel the effects of that 
ivetsidd : for it Wis not until after the middle bf 
the year of Christ 249, that he became peaceable 
possessor of the empire ; arid on the fwentieth of 
January 250, pope St Fabian suffered martyrdom. 

The persecution was ordered by an edict of the 
dfriperor ; and consequently extended over the 

VoL. IX. C whole 
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whole empire ; and as all the provinces were full 
of Christians, whose numbers had increased pro- 
digiously since the reign of Alexander SeveruSj 
the consternation which it spread was universal. 

What particularly characterizes this persecu- 
tion, which is reckoned the seventh is, that the 
chief aim of the Pagans seems to have been, to 
force the Christians to abjure their religion, b^ the 
duration of the torments inflicted on them. They 
were kept a long time in close prisons, where they 
were used with the utmost barbarity, and put fre- 
quently to the rack, in order to weary out their 
patience, and overcome, by cruel and repeated 
trials, the fortitude of those who were thought to 
be prepared to die with pleasure. 

Such was in particular the treatment inflicted on 
Origen, whose high reputation and great name ex- 
posed him remarkably to the hatred of the Pagans. 
This venerable old man, then between sixty-six 
and sixty-seven years of age, was seized at Caesarea 
in Palestine, and thrown into prison. The magis- 
trates of that city were equally attentive to make 
him suffer much, and, at the same time, not to 
take away his life. The horrors of a dungeon, 
chains,. fetters about his legs, and an iron collar 
round his neck, with the torments of the rack, and 
menaces to burn him alive, were put in execution 
against that zealous and judicious defender of the 
Christian faith, in hopes of making him aposta- 
tize. But the grace of Jesus Christ having sup- 
ported him under these severe sufferings, he was at 
length set at,liberty, when the persecution ceased, 
and retired to Tyre, where he died soon after. 

St Babylas of Antioch, and St Alexander of Je- 
rusalem died in th^ prison into whicli they had 
been thrown for the name of Christ. 

Decius had likewise recourse to another cruel 
artifice against the Christians, of which ind.ced bis 
predecessors had set him the example. Concluding 

that 
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that the people would b'e most easily overcome 
when deprived of the assistance of tlieir pastors, 
he levelled his rage chiefly against the bishops and 
priests. He was so senNibIc how much this policy 
would contribute to the success of his views, that, 
for upwards of a year after the death of St Fa- 
bian, he hindered the chusing of a successor to 
that holy pontiff; and even at last, it was entirely 
owing to the rebellions and wars, which necessa- 
rily engrossed all his attention, that the clergy 
and people of Rome found means to assemble 
when they elected St Cornelius. 

These measures were, undoubtedly, well calcu- 
lated to answer the entl which Decius aimed at ; 
and, in effect, they succeeded so far, that a great 
number of Christians, weakened and relaxed by a 
peace of thirty-eight years continuance, which had 
been disturbed only by Maximin’s transient per- 
secution, sunk under that we are now speaking of. 
'Many sacrificed to idols : others, to reconcile, as 
they imagined, their conscience with their safety j 
without actually cointnitting the crime, obtained 
of the magistrates, by means of a sum of money, 
a certificate attesting their submission to the em- 
peror’s edict. The wisest of the faithful, parti- 
cularly the laity, whose condition did not oblige 
them to remain on the field of battle to oppose the 
enemy, fearing their own weakness, made use of 
the permission granted by Christ in the gospel. 
They fled and dispersed themselves in remote 
places. The most famous of these illustrious fu- 
gitives is St Paul the hermit, who confined him- 
self to the desarts of Thebais, where he remained 
hid, until God, ninety years after, gave informa- 
tion of him to St Anthony, by an express revelation. 

This violent and fatal misfortune was moderated 
by the divine goodness, in regard to its duration. 
The great heat of the persecution lasted but a 
year : and before the end of the year of Christ 

C 2 250 , 
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CSO, the confessors, who filled the prisons of 
Rome, were set at liberty. 

Invasion of It was oot the mildness or clemency of Deciiis 
the Goths, ^hich weakened the rage of the persecution ; but 
as 1 have already said, the necessity of affairs, 
and the tlangers which threatened the state from 
an invasion of the barbarians. The Goths passed 
the Danube*, and over-ran lllyricum,Thrace,and 
I. Priscus Macedonia. L. Priscus, who commanded in tiiost 
parts, (probably the brother of the emperor Phi- 
leif to be lip) was not ashamed to join the armies of the eni* 
pire. He assumed the purple, and shewed what 
and perilh- was singular and unheard of^a Roman emperor 
at the head of an army of Goths. He did not 
long enjoy his vain title, so basely usurped. He 
was declared a public enemy by the senate, and 
killed soon after ; how, or by whom, we know not. 
Deciusthe Decius, perhaps then personally employed in 
yoimgerLs quieting an insurrection which broke out in Gaul, 
the ^thi sent his eldest son, whom he had made Caesar, into 
jwnZd < Ulypicum, to oppose the ravages of the barbarians. 
JInTiareii: That young prince, after an alternative of good 
/.3i. aud bad success, was at last worsted, and could 
not hinder the Goths from taking the city of Phi- 
lippopolis in Thrace, in which an hundred thou- 
sand men arc said to have been killed, and from 
whence the conquerors carried off a great many 
prisoners of illustrious rank. 

Deeiiu The importance of the war increasing daily, 
Decius, either free from other cares, or judging 
S^cum. this the most pressing, went himself into lllyri- 
cum ; and, if we believ e his panegyrist Zosimus, 
he defeated the Goths in every engagement. 
Vaiensis Whilst hc made war with success against the 
procUimed barbarians, a new pretender to the throne started 
In^^^rish- cither in Rome, or Illyricum ; for authors do 

es soon DOt 

oiler. 

AureL rict. 

Tret. Tyr. * Zosimus, from jfroBs ignorance, call* it the T anais, inrtead 
of the Danube. 
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not agree which of the two it was. Valens caus- 
ed himself to be procIainaeU emperor and perish- 
ed at the end of a few days, 

G alius, not less ambitious, but more expert than Dedus p«- 
Priscus and Valens, succeeded better in a 
enterprize against Decius. He was one of theoJ'Gaiia*. 
principal officers of the Homan army ; and Decius, 
alter several victories gained over the Goths, pur- 
posing to cut off their retreat into iheir own coun- 
try, and to extirpate them entirely, that their na- 
tion might never more be tempted to invade the 
Roman territories, charged him to guard the 
banks of the Danube with a large body of troops, 
whilst be, with the main army, should pursue 
them in the rear Tlie Goths could not have es- 
caped, if tliey bad not l)een assisted by the treach- 
efy of Gallus. That traitor, seized with a passion 
for reigning, made proposals to them against his 
naaster, which were eagerly listened to j and the 
scheme of laying an ambuscade to surprize and 
kill Decius was settled between them. The Goths 
took their post in a great marsh, into which De- 
cius, from his ardour to pursue the conquered, 
and deceived by the false intelligence of Gallus, 
advanced without examining it. The marsh was 
deep and slimy : ami the emperor plunging into 
it with all bis army, found himself instantly at- 
tacked by a vast number of enemies. Decius is 
said to have shewn on this melancholy occasion, 
an intrepidity of soul, similar to that which his- 
tory commends in Crassns in the midst of his 
misfortunes, when beset in like manner by the 
Parthians. We are told, that the eldest son of 
Decius, who had just been raised to the rank of 
Augustus, being slain in the engagement, this 
heroic father, far from sinking under his grief, 
undertook to comfort his troops, and to animate 
tlicra to act with vigour, by telling them, that the 
-ICiss of a soldier was not the ruin of an army. His 

C courage 
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courafje was of no avail in this dreadful situation. 

Zoj. Sunk in the mud, and pierced witli darts by the 
enemy, who fought at a distance without coming 
to a close engagement, Decius, his son, and all 
tiie Roman army, both soldiers and officers per- 
ished, without excepting a single man. Thus the 
divine justice avenged the Idood of thf saints, 
cruelly shed by this violent persecution. Decius 
reigned little more than two years. His death 
happened about the end of ' ovember, or begin- 
ning of Decemlrer, of the year ot Christ 1 ^ 51 . He 
left a son, Hostilianus, who, as we shall see, be- 
came tlie sport of the perfidious Gallus. 

Detached Dccius is said to have built and dedicated the 



tion^'^ walls of Rome : which plainly means no more 
Kic/. than that he rebuilt a part of them, which, of 
course, required a new dedication. For the walls 
of cities were a thing sacred, according to the su- 
Eutrop. perstitious notions of the Romans. Decius also 
built baths or therma", either for his own use, or 
for the convenience of the public. 



Trcb» Valer, 
1 , 4 2 . 



This prince had a regard to decency of con- 
duct, and wished for a reformation of manners. 



if we admit, as true, the account which we find in 



the life of Valerian, by Trebellius Follio. We 



are there told, that Decius, when in lllyricum, 
wTote to the senate, to order the election of a 



censor, and that the choice fell upon Valerian, 
who was afterwards emperor. An attention to 
an affair of this kind does honour to Dccius. But 



we shall speak of this matter more fully, wher^ 
we come to the leign or Valerian. 



PRINCIPAJ. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

\ 

OF THE REIGN 

OF 

GALL US, 

Decius Augustus III. 

Decius C.a:sAR. 

GALLUS is proclaimed Augustus with Hostili- 
anus, the second son of Decius, by the troops of 
Mcesia and Pannonia. 

He confers the title of Caisar upon his son 
Volusianus. 

He concludes a shameful treaty with the Goths. 

C. ViBius Trebonianus Callus Augustus 
III. ' 

C. Volusianus CvEsar. 

Callus goes to Rome. 

A plague over all the empire, which had be- 
gun in the year 250. 

Martyrdom of the holy popes Cornelius and 
Lucius. 

Callus caused Hostilianus to be put to death, 
and pretends that the young prince died of the 
plague. 

He creates his son Volusianus, Augustus. 

C. Volusianus Augustus II. 

Maximus. 

The Goths invade Moesia. 

Emilian defeats them, and causes himself to be 
proclaimed emperor. 

He 



A. U. 1004. 
A. C. 2S3. 



A.R. loOe. 
A.R. 251. 
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He marches his army into Italy. Gallus is killeU 
with his son, near Interamna, by his own troops. 

Usurper under GALLUS. 

T.>- r r> r .?-» /-T r 

M. Aufidius Perferna Licinianus. 



GALLUS. 

f t 

SECT. HI. 

THESE timef voere full of revolutims.f^ld QalastiiOr 
phes. Gallus pretends to honour t,he 
Decifis. H^ adopts Hostiliams, the snnt^ Di^tis, 
and makes him Augustus. ' He concludes, a sliftn^'-. 
ful treaty, mth. tho Gntji^. He ^oes tp Bfipfe'. 
He abandons himself to a luxurious ease. A 
plague <\f tccelve years continuance. Qylhts perse- 
cutes the church. He ridt himself of Hostilianus. 
The Goths again ravage AJotsia. Emilicm drives 
them back to their owri country, and makes him- 
self emperor. He goes to Italy. Gallus,i^ kjilkd by 
Jus own troops- Perp^rna an usurper for a few 
days. 

Yj,ege O UDDEN revolutions, bloody catastrophes, ajud 
Uniw were I j reigns SO short, that they only pj?.s,s., ajt it \yere, 
before our eyes ; mark the period of \y!iich 
catastro- I am ROW treating. The Roman empire, at this, 
«raA 1. 5. time, resembled the wretched royalty, of the temple 
of Diana, in the wood of Aricia, which could be 
held only by a slave who had killed his predeces- 
sor. The commanders of the armies,’ almost all 
persons of mean extraction, missed no opportuni- 
ty of depriving the actual possessor -of the erpipiic 
both of his life and dignity, and placed tliems.ely£s 
upon his throne, in expectation of a like fate. 

Philip, 
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Fh^ip, Dei<?ius, w,l;\pin? v/e arc now to speak * 

of, ^lao si\icceed Gallic, a^e a 

pfOA^'of wMt f advance- 

C. Yibids Tre^oni^n\is Qajlus was proclaunedGaiiuspre. 
epapervr wi^bpA^t di%vUy, after thp death of De- honou^“the 
qqSj, by the 4p.pp^ of Mgewa and Pannonia. gf 

waa a n^tivp pf tfte isjaad of jt{leninga, uo.w 
op, the ppaAt ^ Aftipa, apd proved hioaseft’, by his 
conduct, ^ tz;on spn qt' that perfidious rpother. 

Aiftcj;' cuttwig off Yleciits by a h^e and horrid 
treachery,, be preteqfted to hooour his memory, 
aud) Oitfti^reid him and his eldest spn to be ranked 
aajppg the gods* This, was a policy constantly 
practised by aU the u.surper^ of the throne, to dis- 
guise their crime. had paid the same 

compliment to Alexander, Philip paid it to Gor- 
dfan l.IT and Decius hinaself, to Philip, Callus 
went farther. Though he had a song known inHeadopu 
history by the n^me of VoJnsianus, he adopted 
H,ostdianus the son.of Pecins, and conferred upon of OeciuB. 
liup tfte titl^ of Augustus. We may even suspect 
that he began wfth causing Hostilianus to be de-gustu*. 
elated Augustus, as beingthe spn of the last empe- 
ror; and that ftw^^undcr pretence of becominghis 
guardiai], on account of his minority, that he caus- 
ed hijpsplf to be invested with the titles of the so- 
vereign power. Philip had set him the example 
of this trick. But however that may have been, 
certain it is, that Gallus, under a shew of honour 
and gQo,d,\yill towards Hostilianus, concealed the 
base and detestable design of murdering him. 

HjC had been too served by the Goths to He con- 
treat them as enemies: and as his interest likewise 
called him to Rome, he concluded a shameful trea^with 
pcaee with them, permitting them to return 
their own country with all their booty, and even 
to carry w'ith them a great number of illustrious 
prisoners ; promising also to pay them annually a 
tribute in gold. Alicr haying thus sold the ho- 

• nour 
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He goes to Hour of the empire to the barbarians, he repaired 
Rome. to Rome, where he had already been acknow- 
ledged ; the senate, in those unsettled times, 
readily submitting to the law of the strongest. 
Heahan- empire acquired by such means as Gallus 

dons him- made use of, requires activity and vigilance to keep 
hmirioL Gallus abandoned himself to effeminacy, luxu- 
ease. ry, and indolence ; shewing only some small at- 
tention to the capital, and neglecting all the rest 
of his vast monarchy. Accordingly, his reign is 
scarcely known, except by the miseries which the 
empire suffered under it, by the ravages of the 
A piajrue barbarians, and particularly by a dreadful plague, 
ef twelve wluch liavinff begun in the year 250, raged with 
tinuance. great violcnce in 252, and continued for ten years 
Tiiicm» after# 

Gallus and Volusianus, whom his father had 
made consul with himself, and Augustus, acquired 
rw. some honour among the inhabitants of Rome, by 
the care which they took of the burial of those that 
were carried off'by the distemper, without except- 
ing even the meanest of the people. But it is 
not said that they ever thought of seeking for a 
remedy, or of giving the necessary orders to stop 
the contagion, and prevent its spreading. 

Ganusper- They amuscd themselves with having recourse to 
their false gods by sacrifices, which they ordered 
Tiium '. to be offered up through all the empire : and it is 

very probable that this was what revived the per- 
secution against the Christians, who full of zeal 
for the real welfare of the state, would not add to 
the anger of the true God, who is the sole arbiter 
and dispenser of blessings and misfortunes, by 
joining in tho.se sacrilegious ceremonies. This 
[lersecution, which may he looked upon as a con- 
tinuation of that of Decius, procured the crown of 
martyrdom to two holy popcs,CorneliusandLucius. 
hbtirf of plague hapjiened very opportunely, to cloak 

Hostuia- the execution of Callus’s designs against the life of 
Hostilianus. He was afraid that the name of De- 

*4urcuyict, _ ciuS 
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cius would be a powerful recommendation in fa- 
vour of this young prince, and that it might in- 
duce the soldiery to give him the power, as well 
as the title and Honours of the imperial dignity, 
lie therefore sought an opportunity of getting rid 
of a rival who gave him umbrage. The contagion 
furnished him ■ ith this opportunity*. He pro- 
bably poisoned Uostilianus, and then gave out, 
that he ditd of the plague. Perhaps Volusian may 
not havebeen raised to the rank of Augustus, until 
after Hostiliaiius’s death: and in that ease we may 
reasonably suppose, that the sou of Galliis filled 
the vacant place, and succeeded to the spoils of 
the son of Decius. 

If we believe Zosinius, the barbarians, Scythi- The Goths 
ans, I’orans, Burgundians t, Carpians, committed 
as great ravages as the plague in all the provinces si^ 
of the empire. But the incursions of which 
writer speaks, belong rather to the reign of Vale- 
rian. That which happened in the time of Cal- 
lus, was a new invasion of the Goths, who, whe- 
ther the tribute which had been promised them 
had not been exactly paid, or whether from their 
natural restlessness, passed the Danube, and de- 
solated Moesia, burning its towns and killing its 
inhabitants, or carrying them away captives, with 
an immense booty. ' 

Eniilian, by birth a Moor, and of very low' ex-EmiUan 
traction, but who, nevertbelc.ss, had been consul, 
perhaps already twice t, commanded at this time toUieir 

the?*ncoun. 
try ami 

* Zosimus, on one hand, says, that Gallus put Hostilianus 
to death ; and on the other, Aurelius A'ictor declares, that Hos- cmjitr 
tilianus died of the plague. ’.Ve may easijy suppose that the 
one related the afi'air as it actually was, and that the other fol- 
lowed the false report published by the murderer. 

f These Burgundians are not those who founded the king- 
dom of Burgundy in Gaul: but they were undoubtedly a 
branch of the same nation. 

X Mention is made of an .Similianus who was consul in the 
year of Christ 244, and of an M. A'milianus who was consul 
for the second time, in 240. I see no reason why both these 
coiisulsliips may not be ascribed to the iEmilian we are speak- 
ing of. 
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the Roman troops in Moesia. This general un<}er- 
. stood the art ot war ; and his ambition told iiiin, 
that he was as worthy of the empire as Gallns. 
He thought that he had only to atchieve some 
glorious e:^ploit, in order to merit it ; and ob- 
serving, that his troops were discouraged, he en- 
deavoured to rouse their former ardour, not only 
by urging to them motives of duty and honour, 
but also, by promising that .they should have the 

{ lension which was iguominiously paid to the bar- 
)arians. This argument succeeded. His soldiers, 
flattered with such hopes did wonders- They de- 
feated the Goths in Moesia, and even pursued 
them into their own country, beyond the l,)anuUe, 
whei'c they engaged them again, cut tlieif army 
in pieces, and recovered all tlie booty which luul 
been carried oft' from the Roman province. The 
conqueror Emihan was proclaimed emperor by 
his army He lost bo time to make good hispi e- 
tensioas, but hastened his march to Italy. 

Gallus, in great consternation, sent Valerian to 
the Rhine, to bring him the legions of Gaul and 
Germany ; whilst he himself advanced against the 
enemy, at the head of the troops he then had with, 
him. The two armies met near Interamna, now 
Terni, in Umbria; and that of Gallns, finding 
itself much inferior, and besides, having no great 
esteem for its chief, put an end to the strife, by 
killing him and his son, and coming voluntarily 
over to Emilian. 

Gallus had reigned about two years. Emilian . 
was not the first rival that rose up against him. 
One M. Aufidius Perperna Licinianus had taken 
the title of Augustus some time before: but his 
r ill concerted enterprise was stifled in its birth. 

EMILIAN. 
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C. VoLusrANUs Augustus II. A.R.ioe«. 

Maximus. ^ 

SECT. IV. 

J 

Emiian ii acknowledged Emperor by the seruite. 

His mild and moderate conduct. Valerian w pro- 
cluimed emperof by the troops he was leading to 
the assistance of Callus. Emilian is killed by 
his own soldiers. 

C ar M. Julius .lEtuiliaiius, whom we shall Emnin is 
^ call only Emilian, made but a very short ap- 
pearance upon the stage, his reign not lasting four peror br 
months. He ought, however, to be ranked among 
^ the emperors, since he was acknowledged by the Butrop. 
senate, who, after having declared him a public 
enemy at the request of Gallus, conferred upon 
him all the titles of the imperial power, now that 
they saw him conqueror. Emilian had taken care 
to conciliate the affection of that body, by letters 
sent from Illyricum immediately after his election 
by the army. He therein declared, that he looked 
upon himself as the lieutenant of the senate, to 
whom he would leave the whole authority of the 
government, restricting himself to the command 
of the armies. He promised to establish peace in 
tiic empire, liy delivering Thrace, and tlie neigh- 
bouring provinces, from the incursion of the bar- 
barians, and by making war against the Persians, 
who began again to disturb the East by some acts 
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of hostility. Wc may easily believe, that thi» 
submissive language, which expressed such good 
intentions, had already made a lavourable impres- 
sion upon the Senate, and that his subsequent suc- 
cess determined their suffrages. 

His mild Emilian kept his word, at least in part. He 
Mid mode- conducted himself in Rome, with great modesty 
and mildness, and his behaviour was so extreme- 
ly popular, as to be mistaken by the soldiery for 
meanness of spirit, and forgetfulness of his rank. 
Fear may perhaps have some share in his great 
shew of moderation ; for he had not one moment 
of peace. He was no sooner delivered from Gal- 
lus, than he saw another more formidable rival 
rise up against him in the person of Valerian. 
Valerian is senator had long held an illustrious rank 

jirodaimcd in Romc, aud enjoyed a very great reputation. 
j^P[^'j^'’Gallus had ordered him, as I observed before, to 
■which he bring him the troops from Gaul and Germany to 
J^“/“g^"^defend him against,Emilian. Valerian performed 
^stance of his commission faithfully : but before he could 
t'.aUus. rejoin his master, this last was killed. It was in 
Rhaetia that he learnt the news of Gallus’s death : 
and the army which he was then conducting, see- 
ing a leader of great reputation at their head, and 
disdaining the obscurity of Emilian’s birth, seized 
the occasion which offered of making an enaperor, 
and proclaimed Valerian, Augustus. It is not 
. said, whether Valerian himself had any share iii 
this determination of the soldiers, or whether he 
made any shew of opposing it. He was judicious 
enough not to be very desirous of the empire, 
and frank enough to comply with the desires of 
those that chose liim, with a good grace, and 
without any hypocritical reluctance. He there- 
fore put himself at their head, and marched to- 
wards Rome. But he had no occasion to fight. 
Emilian 13 Emiliaii experienced the same fate as Gallus. 
kuiedby jjjg soldiets had a great esteem for the enemy’s 

general. 
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general, than for their own emperor : and at 
same time, they were sensible of the inequality of** ^ 
their forces. They therefore resolved to rid 
themselves of Emilian ; and accordingly they 
killed him at Spoleto, whither he had advanced 
to meet his adversary. Valerian, conqueror with- 
out having drawn his sword, or perhaps even seen 
the camp of his antagonist, was unanimously ac- 
knowledged throughout the whole empire. 



PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

OF THE REIGN 

OF 

VALERIAN, 



C. VoLusiANus Augustus II. 
Maximus. 



A. R. 1004. 
A.C. 2.». 



VALERIAN, proclaimed emperor by the sol- 
diers, is acknowledged by the senate, who confer 
the title of Caesar upon his son Gallienus. Vale- 
rian gives him that of Augustus. 

P. Licinius Valerianus II. 

P. Licinius Gallienus 

The empire attacked on all sides by the bar- 
barians. 

Valerian sends his son Gallienus into Gaul, 
giving him Posthumus for his moderator and as- 
sistant : and he himself undertakes to defend the 
countries on the east of Italv. 

Some place under this year Aurelian’s exploit 
against the Franks, which we have spoken of in 
the reign of Gordian III. 

P. Licinius 



Augg. 



A.R. lOO.X 
A. C. 2.H. 
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A.R.10fl«. p. LlClNlUS VaI-ERIASTOS III. ) 1 

A.C. Hi. p Ljcjfjius GalliINUs II. j vca. 

We find under this year n Cdeiar naititd V^ale- 
rianj who seems to have befell tlvfe stecOnd soil of 
the emperor. 



A.R.1007. ..... MaXIMUS. 

A.C 856. ..... GlAJSRIO. 

A victory over the Germans, for which Gal- 

licnus took the title of Germanicus Maximus. 

This victory may have been gained by the help 
of ,A.urelian, who was afterwards emperor. 

Gallienus treats w’ith one of the German 
princes, who engages to hinder his countrymen 
liom passing the Rhine. 

If there be any truth in what Zonaras says of 
Gallienus’s gaining a victory near Milan, with ten 
thousand men, over three hundred thousand Ger- 
mans ; we may place that event either under this 
year, or, perhaps more probably, under the first 
year in which Gallienus enjoyed the Sotfereign 
■ ’ power alone. 

A.R. 1008. P. Licinics Valerianus IV. I . 

A.C. 2aT. p LiciMUS GaLLIENUS III. j 

Valei ian, who at first favoured the Christians, 
begins this year to jiersecute them, beii)g per- 
suaded thereto by Macrian. This persecution, 
which is tlie eighth, continued until the end of 
Valerian’s reign. 

By his orders, he conducts the war against tlie 
Goths, who ravageil lllyricum and Thrace. Clau- 
dius and Aurclian, wlio were afterwards empfe- 
rors, signalize themselves in this war. Probus, 
then very young, ' acijuires great glory ill it, 
though in an inferior command. 

^Memmius 
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A. It 1009. 
A. C 858. 



Valerian at Byzantium. 

Aiirelian, adopted by Ulpius Crinitus, was con- 
sul with him during part of this year. Their con- 
sulate began on the twenty-second of May. 

The Persians, solicited by Cyriades, a fugitive, 
enter Mesopotamia, take Nisibis and Carrhae, 
penetrate into Syria, and make themselves mas- 
ters of Antioch, which they plunder and sack. 

Cyriades takes the titles of Ca;sar and Augustus. 

Incursions of the Scythian Borans, who seize 
upon Trebizond. 

The martyrdom of pope St Sixtus, of St Lau- 
rence, and of St Cyprian. 



Memmius Fuscus. 
Bassus. 



.^MILLIANUS. 

Bassus. 

Cyriades perishes, after having reigned a year 
in Syria. 

Valerian at Antioch. He restores that city. 

Bithynia ravaged by Scythians. Valerian sets 
out in order to chastize them : but they had al- 
ready retired when he arrived in Cappadocia. 

He returns to Antioch. 

Gallienus’s eldest son. Valerian, is made Caesar. 

SeCULARIS. A.R.1011. 

DoNATUS. a. C. 

Valerian is defeated by Sapor, in Mesopota- 
mia, and afterwards made prisoner at an inter- 
view with the conqueror. 

His captivity was long, and loaded with the 
most ignominious treatment. 

Usurper under the reign of VALERIAN. 

Cyriades in Syria. 

VoL. IX. D VALERIAN. 



A. R. 1010. 
A. c. m. 



A 
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VALERIAN. 



SECT. V. 



I’ALEB.] AN, unicermlly esteemed before he teas 
emperor, soon fmh himself xmequal io that digni- 
ty. He held probity, but ivanud talents. Melan- 
choly sidle of the empire ichen f 'aleriun began his 
reign. He makes his son Vallienus Augustus. 
His family. He sends Callienus into Gaul against 
the Cenuans, giving him Posthumus for his coun- 
sellor and director. Gallienus acquires honour ifi 
that command. I'ulerian is successful, by his 
generals, against the barbarians who ravaged H- 
lyricum. Asia Minor ravaged at different times 
by the incursions of the Scythian nations. Vale- 
rian's negligence and inactivity. The plague con- 
tinues to desolate the empire. The Persian tear. 
Cyriades a traitor and an usurper. Antioch taken 
by the Persians. Cyriades perishes. Valerian 
goes to Antioch, and repairs that city. He is de- 
feated by Sapor, and made prisoner at ah inter- 
view. Sapor's base treatment of him. Valerian, 
though miturally of a good disposition, pci secutcs 
the Christians. View of that persecution, which ts 
reckoned the eighth. The beginning of Cliristianity 
among the Goths and other barbarians. 



v.-Oemn, Tw TEVER did aiiv prince ascend die throne 
esieemed Jl ^ witli a better icputation than Valenan, nor 
before be nnQie sincei'c and more universal conirratiila- 
ror, soon tions from all orders ol‘ tlie state. Born of an illus- 
trious family, tried in all civil and military em- 
quaito that ploy ments, the weight of which he had supported 
dignity ; he had arrived at the highest degree 
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of consideration and fame that a private Person 
could possibly aspire to. Though honoured with ' 
the consular dignity, po6sesse<i of the first rank 
among all the senators, and appointed the deputy 
ofGordians to the senate, when they were elect- 
ed emperors in Africa ; all this did him still less 
honour, than the manner in which he was chosen 
censor. 

Since the establishment of the imperial power, 
the authority of the censorship had almost always 
been united to the supreme authority. Paulus 
and Plancus were the two last private persons who 
bore that office together, about twenty-two years 
before the common Christian aera ; Augustus be- 
ing then in peaceable possession of the empire. 
Claudius made Vitellius his associate in the func- 
tions of censor : but since that time, tim emperors 
had always reserved to themselves the exercise of 
that office, though they did not usually take the 
title of it. Decius, purely out of zeal for the re- Tnui. 
formation of manners, thought it would be most 
proper to commit that important trust to some 
private person, who, not haviqg any other object 
in view, might apply himself wholly to it ; and 
accordingly, without fearing to disconnect it from 
the imperial power, be wrote to the senate, whilst 
he was in lHyricum, engaged in a war against the 
Goths, ordering them to appoint a censor. 

As soon as the praetor, who presided iti the as- 
sembly during the absence of the two Decii, both 
euaperora and consuls, had read the orders which 
he had received, there w^as no need of any delibe- 
ration. Every one, unanimous in favour of Vale* 
rian, instantly cried out, “ Valerian’s life is a 
“ perpetual censorship. To him, who is better 
“ than all others, it belongs to judge all othlers. 

“ Valerian, from his infancy, has boen^a respecta- 
“ hie censor, by the integrity of his conduct ; a 
“ wise senator, modest, and sedate; a friend to the 
2 
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“ good, and an enemy to oppressors ; making war 
“ against vice. We will have him for otir censor ; 
“ him we propose to imitate. More illustrious by 
“ his merit, than by the nobleness of his blood ; 
•“ his conduct shews innocency of manners, and a 
“ sublimity of sentiments. He is a matchless ex- 
“ ample, and venerable antiquity is revived in 
“ him.” These acclamations, often reiterated, at 
length concluded with the declaration of the general 
consent. “ We are all of this opinion,” cried they j 
and this was the form of the decree of the senate. 

Valerian was then with the army. Decius no 
sooner received the decree of the senate, than he 
sent for him ; and in presence of the chief offi- 
cers 'of his court, which he had assembled, he no- 
tified to him his election, giving him at the same 
time an account of the extent of the authority of 
his office. “ Valerian, said he, you have reason to 
“ think yourself happy in being honoured, as you 
“ are, by the suffrages of the senate ; or rather in 
“ possessing all their esteem, all their affection, 
“ and all their hearts. Receive the authority of 
“ censor, which you alone are capable of exer- 
“ cising worthily, and which the Roman republic 
“ confers upon you over all its members, to judge 
“ their conduct. You arc to decide who are wor- 
“ thy to keep or to acquire the rank of senators ; 
“ you are to restore the Equestrian order to its 
“ ancient splendour ; you are to take cognizance 
“ of the public revenues, and you are to grant 
“ the leases of them. The troops are to be sub- 
“ ject to inspection ; you are to judge even the 
“ judges themselves, the officers of our palace, 
“ and those who hold the greatest places in the 
“ state. In a word, except the pi'aefect of the 
“ city, the consuls in office, the king the sacrifi- 
“ CCS, and the chief vestal, provided she faithfully 
“ preserves her honour ; all ranks, and every pri- 
“ vate person, are to be subject to your controul j 
“ and even those who are exempt from it, are ne- 

vertheless 
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“ vertheless not to fail to make it their duty to 
“ please you.” 

Valerian, far from being dazzled with the splen- 
dour of so high a post, conferred upon him in so 
flattering a manner, felt only its weight, and beg- 
ged to be excused from accepting it. “ Great and 
“ venerable emperor, saidhe, do not force me to 
undertake that which suits only with your au- 
“ gust dignity. The censorship is an imperial 
“ function, which a private person cannot execute. 
“ As to myself in particular,.! am thoroughly sen- 
“ sible how much I am unequal to so high an of- 
“ flee. I even know not but that the situation of 
“ aflairs may render it impracticable for me: and 
“ in the state in which I see mankind at present, 
“ I scarcely believe them capable of reformation.” 
Here our author stops, without informing us * 
whether Valerian’s excuses were received, or whe- 
ther Decius constrained himtotakethe censorship. 
It it evident, however, from the transactions which 
followed, that even if Valerian was censor, he can- 
not have exefeised that authority long; for Decius 
perished soon after; and a strict censorsiiip would 
have been very ill-timed under Callus, wlio aban- 
doned himself to effeminacy and indolence. 

Such was Valerian, when he was raised to the em- 
pire. The senate and the people of the provinces 
joyfully approved of the choice of the soldiery ; 
and if every individual had been indulged with 
the liberty of naming an emperor. Valerian would 
have been sure of all their suffrages. 'J'his merit, 
so universally esteemed, was, however, not found 
equal to the imperial dignity. Valerian, though 

1) 3 he 

• Valerian is styled formcrh/ censor in tlie becdmiiiiff of a 
fragment that remains of his life by Trebellins : but it is uh- 
certain whether the first wonls of tlie fragment are that author’s 
own ; and, besides, Trebellius is not so exact a writer that we 
ought to take his expressions over literally. Valerian’s h.aving 
been elected to the censorship might seem to liim a sufficient 
foundation for calling him censor, 
f 
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he had distinguished himself in inferior employ- 
ments, was not able to support the sovereign 
authority : so that we may justly apply to him 
what Tacitus says of Galba that while he was 
a private person, he appeared superior to a pri- 
vate station ; and if he had never been emperof, 
he would have been unanimously judged worthy 
of tlie empire. 

He h*d If probity were sufficient for the government of 

bCfi^iiied vast monarchy, Valerian would doubtless have 
talents, been a great prince. He had an uncommon sim- 

T* 1 w a* • C* 1 

1, ^ 2. manners, was upright, and of an open 

disposition. He loved justice, was careful not to 
oppress the people, and not only listened readily 
to good counsels, but honoured those who gave 
them. He even possessed a qualification of great 
' importance in a sovereign prince; he loved to pre- 
fer merit : and it is remarked, that a great many 
military officers whom he employed in high com- 
mands, either became emperors, or, having usurp- 
ed the sovereign power, acted in such a manner, 
that the only thing they could be blamed for, was 
the illegal means by which they had assumed that 
dignity. 

The qualities we have mentioned are truly wor- 
thy of great praise : but the art of governing re- 
quires also talents which Valerian had not ; a su- 
periority of views, firmness of courage, activity of 
execution, a knowledge of the depths of the hii- 
tnan heart, and a wise distrust of the .snares of 
the crafty. Valerian had a very confined under- 
standing, was weak, slow, and credulous; and in 
consequence of these defects, his reign was one 
continued series of misfortunes, and ended at last 
in a most ignominious catastrophe. 

?r<JanchP- It is tiuc, the empire was in a most deplorable 
situation when Valerian took the reins ofgovern- 
\vllen^ alu-nlcnt. The intestine divisions of the Romans; the 



3 lan ue^a 
kis ragt\. 



continual 



• Major privato visus, dum privatus fuit, ft nniniam fon- 
sensu cauax imperii, nisi imperasset. Tac.’IIist. 1 . 49. 
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continual dethroning of emperors, who fell almost 
iu soon the^ were made ; the i'rontiers left ex< 
posed by the necessity which tlie armies were un- 
der, of causing the princes, whom they had cho- 
sen, to l)e acknowledged in Rome ; the care whicli 
those princes themselves were obliged to take, in 
order to establish their infant authority, and, if 
possible, prevent revolts : so many united causes 
weakened the state exceedingly, and exposed it to 
the prey of the barbarians. The Germans became 
extremely formidable on the Rhine ; tlie Goths, 
the Burgundians, the Carpjans, were dreaded on 
the Danube ; other Scythian nations over-run and 
ravaged Asia; and the Persians attacked the pro- 
vinces of the East. The immense extent of the 
•mpire seemed only to furnish an opportunity for 
fresh wars and new enemies. A lew years after- 
wards, Claudius 11. Aurelian, Probus, triumphed 
over equal, and even greater obstacles and dan- 
gers: but the superiority of their genius furnished 
them with resources, which the weak Valerian 
knew not either how to find or how to use. 

At the same time that Valerian was acknow- He mate* 
ledged by the senate, his son Gallieims, who 
then at Rome, was declared CaesiH. Valerian now gusius. 
made him Augustus, and thereby raised to an 
lity with himself a youth of about eighteen or 
twenty years of age, who, with a good understand- . 
ing, had the worst and basest heart that ever was 
known in history. As \^lerian’s family was very 
numerous, it may not be improper to give some 
account of it here, in order to throw a light upon 
what we shall hereafter have occasion to say. 

Valerian, whom inscriptions call P. LiciniusH'*f™'l''- 
Valerianus, was twice married. By his first mai- 
riage he had P. Licinius Gallienus, this last name 
being borrowed from his grandfather by the mo- 
ther’s side, who was an illustrious man in tht 
republic. Valerian’s second wife was Mariniana, 

D 4 who 
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who is only known by the medals which declare 
her apotheosis. By her he had two sons, both of 
whom were AugusU, Valerian the younger, and 
Egnatius *. These princes had children, who are 
not known in history. Gailienus married Salo- 
nina, and liad by her at least two sons, both of 
whom bore, together with other names, that of 
Saloninus, and were honoured with the title of 
CtEsar. We call the one Valerian, and the other 
Saloninus. 

Gdi^nus emperor Valerian, seeing himself upon a 

into Ciaul, throne attacked on every side, took measures for 
^mst thcQppogjpj, all i,jg enemies. He sent his son Gal- 

Oermnns, i* * • i i i *i 

pivinp himlienus into Gaul to oppose the Germans, whilst 
Posthuiiius !,(. himself undertook to repel the Scythians, who 

tor hisa*-, , ith» i*' 

sistant, dcsolateo IJlyricum and Asia. 

Gailienus was but young for the commission his 
father entrusted him with. However, though he 
was not deficient in military courage, as he was in 
sentiments of honour and virtue. Valerian gave 
him only the name and honours of general, and 
joined to him, as his counsellor and conductor, 
Posthunius, who w as well skilled in the art of war, 
vof. Aurci. am] who afterwards assumed the title of Augus- 
tus, and reigned with glory in Gaul. He had 
thoughts of giving this commission to Aurelian, 
who was afterwards emperor : but he feared the 
consequences of his toogreatseverity. “My son,” 
said he, in a letter to a friend, who was surprized 
at the preference given to Posthumus, “ is yet 
“ very young, and but a child. There is a great 
“ deal of levity ill this manner of thinking and act- 
“ ing. Iwas apprehensive,! confess,lest Aurelian, 
^ “ whose 



* I follow M. tie Tillemont in what I say of Valerian’s fami- 
ly, though I am not ignorant that his account has its difficulties. 
■The affair is so much perplexed, and of so little importance, 
that I have thought it most advisable to abide b)' the opinion 
of so learned and exact a writer, without, however, engaging for 
its certainty. 
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“ whose severity is well known, should carry his 
“ rigour too far in regard to him.” Gallienus, Gaiiiemis 
directed by Posthumus, was successful against 
the Germans. These Germans, as they are here that com. 
called, were probably Franks *, who, about this 
time, when they were first known to exist, are a 4 ♦. 
often spoken of under a name then more common. 

Some learned men refer to the time w'e are now 
speaking, the advantage which Aurelian gained 
over them when he was only a tribune. But that 
event, in our opinion, belongs more properly to 
the reign of Gordian 111. under which we have 
acc 9 rdinglyplaced it. It is probable that Aurelian, 
whom Valerian himself, in one of his letters, calls 
the Restorer of Gaul, had arrived to a higher rank 
under this prince ; that he commanded a detach- 
ment of the army under Gallienus and Posthumus, 
and that he signalized his command by some vic- 
tory of greater note than his first exploits. Some 
medals inform us of a victory over the Germans, 
which procured Gallienus the title of Germanicus 
Maximus. 

Gallienus, to secure the tranquillity of Gaul, Z"'- 
joined a negotiation to his^arms ; and, after hum- 
bling the pride of the Germans, in several engage- 
ments, he made an alliance with one of their 
princes, who not only agreed never more to pass 
the Rhine himself, but also engaged to hinder his 
countrymen from passing it. 

This is all the account we are able to give of 
what Gallienus did in Gaul during the reign of his 
father ; or rather, of what Aurelian and Posthu- 
mus did under his name. Zonaras says, that Gal- 
lienus distinguished himself likewise by a very 
signal exploit in Italy. With ten thousand 
men, according to that writer, he defeated three 
hundred thousand Germans, near Milan. The 

thing 

* Zonaras says positively, that Gallienus made war upon the 
Franks. 
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thing is hardly credible ; and even the little like- 
lihood of truth that may seem to be in it, ought 
to be referred to a later period. 

Vtierianis The war was carried on with equal vigour in 
lllyricum. The nations bordering upon the Da- 
nube had over-ran all that vast country, and ra- 
againsttheyjjnretj great Cruelty. Valeriar>, who had 

&ArbRriRns o o ^ ^ * 

who ra- proceeded to Eyzantium, in order to be nearer the 
enemy, employed against them several generals, 
vop. Ajireit^^ most illustrious of whom were Claudius and 
Aurelian, both afterwards emperors.' Aurdian 
roJ.Prob. in particular, gained a great victory over the 
Goths ; as a reward for which he was honoured 
with the consulship. 

Probus, who likewise rose afterwards to the im- 
perial dignity, was then too young to be .able to 
command in chief: but he already distinguished 
> himself by all the excellent qualities of a noble 
’ soul, and by his military valour. Valerian bad 
made him tribune before the usual age, and he had 
no reason to repent of that action. In a battle 
< against the Sarmatians and the Quadi, Probus 

performed prodigies of valour, and merited a civic 
crown, by delivering out of the hands of the bar- 
barians, V'alerius Flaccus, a young roan of high 
birth, and related to the emperor. 

Asia Mi- lllyricum being thus secured against the incur- 
BorLsra- sions of the Goths, by the exploits of these great 
iifferert 5 emperor next attenrled to the security 

times, by of Asia Minor, wliich w'as become a prey to swarms 
iLnsTfThe®^ Other barbarians, nations of Scythia, among 
scyt Ml whom are mentioned in particular the Borans. 
Their ravages first began on the side of Phasis 
and Colchis, whether they arrived by sea. They 
had no vessels of their own, but they borrowed 
them from the inhabitants of Bosphorus. Zosimus 
oliserves, that whilst the small state of Bosphorus 
had its own hereditary kings, those princes, who 
were allies and friends of the Romans, and traded 

with 
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with them, and received presents from them, 
hindered the Scythians from invading the territo- 
ries of the empire ; bat that the sceptre having 
fallen into unworthy hands, by the extinction of 
the royal family ; the new sovereigns, being but 
ill established, and wanting courage, were afraid 
of the menaces of the Scythians, and not content 
with allowing them a passage, furnished them also 
with ships. The Borans, (tor it is of that Scythian 
nation we are now speaking,) no sooner landed in 
Colchis, than they sent back their ships, and im- 
mediately overruning all the low country, pillaged 
and ravaged it in a barbarous manner. They af- 
terwards dared even toattack Pityanta*, a fortified 
city, which defended the frontiers of the empire on 
that side. Successianus, commander of the place, 
and a brave officer, being seconded by good troops 
which he had under him, received the enemy so 
warmly that be quickly took from them all hopes 
of succeeding in their enterprize. He defeated 
and pursued them, and the Borans having lost 
great numbers of their men, thought themselves 
very happy in escaping to their own country on 
board some vessels which they found on the 
coast, and took possession of by force. 

The inhabitants of Pityanta, and all the neigh- 
bouring country, thought themselves wholly de- 
livered ; but the barbarians they had to deal with, 
being always restless and always rapacious ; having 
nothing to attach them to their own country; ac- 
customed to wander without a fixed habitation, 
carrying with them all that they possessed ; and 
stimulated by the hopes of booty ; were not to be 
discouraged by disasters. When beaten, they 
again returned to the charge ; and by following 

this 

• Zoeimus plainly places the city of Pityanta to the south of 
the Phasis, as will appear from what is said below. Strabo 
speaks of a Pityanta the great, to the south of that river. 
Either Zosimus is wrong, which is hot very unlikely, or we 
must distinguish two cities of Pityanta, as Cellarius has done 
in his map. 
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this practice with unwearied perseverance, they 
at last effected the ruin of the Roman empire. 

Tlie Borans were hardly got back to their own 
country, when they prepared for a new invasion. 
They again obtained vessels from the pecmle of 
Bosphorous, and upon their arrival at Phasis 
they kept tliem, in order to secure their retreat in 
case of need. They began with attacking a tem- 
ple of Diana, which was in those parts, and the 
royal city of j®cta, the father of Medea, so famous 
in fiibie. Though repulsed with loss, they were 
not discouraged, but proceeded on, and presented 
thcmseh’es before Pityanta. Unfortunately, Suc- 
cessianus was no longer in that city. Valerian, 
who was drawn to Antioch by the necessi^ of 
opposing the Persians, had sent for that officer 
thither,' appointed him prmtorian pracfect, and 
proposed to make use of his advice in conducting 
the war in the east. Pityanta was badly defended : 
the Borans took it by storm, plundered it, and 
making themselves masters of the vessels which 
they found in the harbour, they added them to 
their fleet, put to sea, and proceeding forwards, 
arrived before Trebizond, a very strong city, sur- 
rounded with a double wall, and defended by a 
garrison of upwards often thousand men. 

Barbarians, who had not the least knowledge of 
the difficultartof besicgingtownsjcould neverhave 
taken this city by force. They would not have 
flattered themselves with such a thought, says the 
historian, even in their dreams. The negligence 
of the garrison procured them a success, which 
otherwise, was as far above their hopes as it sur- 
passed tlieir ai)iiities. The Roman officers and sol- 
dier’s, trusting to their superiority, and despisingthe 
ignorance of the enemy, did not keep themselves 
on tlicir guard, took no precaution, and thought 
only of making merry and diverting themselves. 
The Borans being informed of tlieir security, scal- 
ed the walls during the night, and at once made 

themselves 
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themselves masters of Trebizond. The garrison, 
as cowardly as it was badly disciplined, went out 
at the gate next the land, and left the inhabitants 
to the discretion of the conquerors, who found an 
immense booty : the city was rich of itself!, and the 

S ic from all the country, round had carried 
er, as to a secure fortress, all their most va- 
luable eftects. The Borans reaped the advantage 
of this; and after having plundered and sacked the 
city, they even made incursions into the inland 
country, as appears by the canonical epistle of St 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, then bishop of Neocre- 
sarea. After thus seizing the riches of Pontus, 
with whicli they loaded their ships, they returned 
in triumph to their own country. 

This success was a strong temptation to the 
other Scythian nations bordering upon the Borans. 
Resolving to imitate the lucrative example of 
their neighbours, they raised a land army, and 
formed a fleet. In the building of their vessels, 
the art of which they were entirely ignorant oft 
they employed Romans who were among them, 
either as prisoners, or led thither by trade *. 

As to the direction of their route, the eastern side 
of Pontus having been ransacked by the Borans, 
and consequently not promising any considerable 
booty to those who should come after them ; the 
Scythians of whom we are now speaking turned 
tow'ards the west. They set out in the beginning 
of the winter from the neighbourhood of tlic Ta- 
nais. The land army and the fleet, proceeding 
in concert, kept along the western coast of the 
Euxine sea. It is pt"obable that the land forces 
passed the Danube on the ice, and that it was for 
this reason that winter had been chosen for the 
time of their departure. 

Arriving 

* The text of Zosimus, such as we have it, signifies on ac- 
count of indigence : but by a very small alteration, it will give 
the sense that I have followed as much the best. Instead of 
lOff 1 think we should read «at’ IftTeai'xt, 
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Arriving near Byzantium, they passed by that 
city, which perhaps appeared to them too strong or 
too well guarded : but they crossed the streights, 
partly in their own vessels, and partly in barks 
•which they had picked up along the coast, parti- 
culai’ly in a great marsh not far from Byzantium ; 
a.nd upon their landing in Asia, they surprised 
Chalcedon. This city had a garrison more nume- 
rous than tlie troops that attacked it. But the bar- 
barians had spread such a terror, that the Roman 
soldiers fled shamefully even before they had seen 
the enemy. The Scythians entered Chalcedon 
without the least resistance : and the Ikciiity of the 
conquest, joined to the booty which they took, ani- 
mated theircourage and increased theirgreediness. 

They accordingly advanced towards Nicomedia, 
whither they were invited by a traitor, whom Zo- 
simus calls Chrysogonus. This city w^as as easily 
taken as Chalcedon ; and the plunder of it would 
have been much more considerable, if the great- 
est part of the inhabitants had not fled, before the 
arrival of the barbarians, and carried off with them 
all their most valuable effects. The Scythians, 
however, found in it what might bave sufficiently 
satisfied their avarice ; but continuing their rava- 
ges, they plundered also the cities of Nice, Cius, 
and Prusa. They wanted still to advance as far 
ast^yzicus: but the river Rhyndacus, suddenly 
overflowing, through heavy rains which had fallen, 
stopped their course: they went back the way they 
came, burnt Nicomedia and Nice, which they had 
before contented themselves with plundering, and 
having reached the sea, tlfey reimbarked, and 
carried all their booty into their own country, 
valciian’s The ravaging of such a province as Bythinia, 
of so niany considerable cities, without any 
Titv. Roman troops making the least opposition to the 
barbarians, cither during their incursions or in 
their retreat, is far from doing honour to the go- 
vernment 
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vcmfoent of Valerian, ami proves too clearly the 
negligence ami sluggisli slowness of which histori- 
ans accuse him. Antioch was all this while his 
place of residence. He, indeed, sent Foelix to 
giianl Byzantium ; and at length took the field 
himself, and advanced as far as Cappadocia, from 
whence, being probably informed there of the re- 
treat of tlie Scythians, he returned back, without 
having done any one thing, except a great deal of 
damage to the people over whose lamis he passed. 

To the incitrsions of the barbarians, who ra- niepUgue 
vaged the finest provinces of the empire, was'^™>t'"i“:» 
added another dreadful scourge, the plague, which 
had already, for several years, desolated the ci- Pie- 
ties, the country, and the armies ; and to com- 
plete the disasters of the Romans, Valerian went 
in seardi of a fatal and shameful end in the war 
against the Persians. 

Since the victories gained by Gordian III. overrhe Fer- 
tile Persians, and the peace concluded with them^^“^ 
by Philip, there had not been any open war be- 
tween the two empires. Not that the peace was 
very religiously observed by Sapor. Mention is 
made of some acts of hostility committed by that 
prince against the Romans in the time of Gallus. 

Zonaras speaks of one Tiridates, king of Arme- 
nia, then dethroned by the Persians, and by his 
own sons who had joined the enemy. But it was 
under the reign of Valerian, and by the assistance 
of the traitor Cyriades, that Sapor threw aside the 
mask, and renewed the war with more violence 
than ever. 

Cyriades, son of a father of the same name, who^5T'“^* 
seems to have been a great lord in Syria, having anusur^. 
incurred his parent’s displeasure by his bad con- 
duct and mad extravagances, afterwards robbed 
him, carried off a great quantity of gold and silver, 
and fled into the Persian territories. He went to 
the court of Sapor, and exhorted him to attack 

the 
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the Romans ; representing to him, without doubt, 
how favourable the opportunity was to make good 
his ancient pretensions against an empire, actually 
governed by a weak prince, and invaded on all 
sides by the barbarians. He had also his own 
views and interests in this scheme, as will appear 
by what follows. Sapor’s ambition inclined him 
to listen eagerly to such a proposal. He took the 
field : perhaps also encouraged by the intelligence 
which Cyriades kept up in the countries subject 
to the Romans. He entered Mesopotamia, where 
he took Nisibis and Carrhm ; and penetrated into 
Syria, where he surprised Antioeh. 
tok«i"b' inhabitants of thatfgreat city were far from 

the^Perei- thinking of any such misfortune. Abandoning 
«'>s- themselves to their taste for pleasures and shews, 
zm. they were actually at the theatre, amusing them- 
Am.Afar- sclvcs with sccing a pantomime and his wife, who 
were acting a tiirce to divert them; when, on a 
sudden, the woman turning about, cried out, 
“ Either I dream, or I see the Persians.” She 
saw them in fact : for they had by that time taken 
possession of the city, the inhabitants of which had 
never once conceived the least idea of providing 
for their defence. They sacked it, and plunder- 
ed the adjacent country. 

After this compiest, the Persians might easily 
have advanced into Asia Minor, and have subdued 
it : but their army was loaded with an immense 
booty, of which they thought it most adviseable 
to. secure the possession, by carrying it into their 
own country. 

TreM. Cyriades, having compleated his crimes by pari- 
cide, a traitor to his country, and the murderer of 
his father, resolved at last to reap the fruit of his 
wickedness. Remaining in Syria, he decorated 
himself with the title of Crnsar, and afterwards with 
that of Augustus. But this splendour,purchased by 
so many execrable deeds, wasbutof short duration. 

After 
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After enjoying it a little more than a year, he 
killed by his followers. If one may be allowed to^^*^ 
suppose, that his name ought to be substituted in 
the text of Ammianus Marcellinus instead of that 
of Mareades, which is not unlike, and which may 
perhaps be a corruption of it ; in that case, it was 
the Persians themselves who did justice on that 
wretch^ after they had served themselves by his 
villany. Marcellinus assures us that Mareades, a 
citizen of Antioch, who had admitted them into 
that city, was burnt alive by them. 

Cyriades was dead when Valerian, led into the^“*®"“" 
east by the war against the Persians, arrived at An-Sl'^Md ' 
tioch. His first care was to repair that city, which 
the enemy had in a great measure ruined ; and it"*^^' 
is probably in consequence of that benefit, that the 
title of Restorer of the East, which so little suited 
with his misfortunes, is given him on some medals. 

Valerian passed a considerable time in the east ; 
but we cannot say what he did there before his 
last disaster. All that we know of it, is reduced 
to the repairing of Antioch, of which we have 
just spoken, and to the slow motion which he 
made to go and drive the Scythians from Bithy- 
nia, which they had quitted before he arrived in 
Cappadocia. 

At length, obliged to go to the assistance ofjieis.uv 
Edessa, which vSapor besieged, and encouraged by by 
the vigorous resistance made by the garrison of,„'’je’j,“"‘’ 
the place, Valerian passed the Euphrates and en-foncratan 
tered Mesopotamia. He ventured an engagcmcnt,{,"\^y^n* 
the issue of which was fatal to him. The blame tiicm. zo^. 
of this is thrown upon the treachery of a general, 
in whom the emperor had an entire confidence, 3. Eitfrop. 
which the other abused, by persuading him to en- ‘ 
gage in a place where neither the valour nor good 
discipline of the Roman troops could be of any 
service to them. This general is, doubtless, Ma- 
crian, of whom we shall have occasion to speak 
fully. Valerian whose natural timidity was increas- 
VoL. IX. E cd 
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ed by his defeat, sued for peace to Sapor, who was 
liimself on the point of purchasing it with large 
sums of money. Sapor, who meditated a piece of 
treachery, sent back the Roman ambassadors, tell- 
ing them, that he desired to treat with their em- 
peror in person. Valerian was so imprudent as to 
expose himself to an interview without being suf- 
ficiently guarded : and the Persians, taking ad- 
vantage of his weak credulity, suddenly surround- 
ed iiim and made him prisoner. Such is the most 
probable and best supported account that we find 
of this melancholy and shameful transaction, of 
which, after M. Tilleraont, we fix the date to the 
year 260. 

Every one knows the base and shocking treat- 
ment which this unhappy prince met with during 
his long captivity. He was loaded with greater in- 
dignities than were ofiered even to the meanest 
slaves. 

His haughty conqueror carried him about every 
Sapor’s where in his retinue, loaded with chains, and at 
thesametime clad in the imperial purple, the splen- 
him. ° dour of which embittered the thought of his mise- 
Cmittant. j-y . g^d wlien Sapor wanted to mount his horse, 
4 .the unfortunate Valerian was obliged to bend to 
jll'ianf'Je gfound, that his insolent master might use his 
«iorr!^r»flneck as a footstool. To this so cruel indignity the 
barbarous king often added insulting speeches, ob- 
serving with a contemptuous smile, that this was 
triumphingin reality, and notin resemblance only, 
as the Romans did. But the most cutting of ml 
Valerian’s misfortunes was the base and criminal 
indifierence of an ungrateful son, who,jseated upon 
the throne of the Caesars, left his father in this de- 
plorable situation, without making the least effort 
to rescue him from it. The only mark of regard 
that Gallienus shewed him, was his placing him 
among the gods, upon a false report of his death. 
In this too, it. is observed, that it was against his 
7'reiei. Gfli inclination, and merely to satisfy the desires of the 

people 
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people and senate, that he paid him even that re- 
spect prescribed by custom, and as frivolous in 
itself,} as it was ridiculous and misplaced for one in 
his condition. 

The ignominy of the captive prince did not end 
with his life. He languished in that shocking TOton. «rr. 
slavery at least three years ; some say nine ; and®* 
after he was dead. Sapor ordered his body to be 
dead, his skin to be painted red, and to be stuffed ' 
so as to preserve the human form, and in that 
condition to be hung up in a temple, as an eter- 
nal monument of the disgrace of the Romans : 
and when he received ambassadors from Rome he 
shewed them that extremely mortifying sight, to 
teach them, said he, to humble their pride. 

All Christian authors have looked upon Vale- valerian, 
rian’s catastrophe, as an effect of the divine ven-J„^yJ^ 
geance for the blood of the just and the saints,Ko^^ix>. 
which that emperor shed, though otherwise 
turally inclined to good. 1 say that he was natu- Christians, 
rally of a good disposition ; and of this we have a 
proof from his different letters, which the writers of 
the Byzantine history, have transmitted to us in 
the lives of Macrian, Balistus, Claudius II. Aure- 
lian, and Probus. We see, through all of them, 
a prince, who honestly and candidly does justice 
to merit. He even shews in them sometimes he- 
roic sentiments, worthy of the ancient times of 
Rome. I shall instance only one circumstance, 
relative to Aurelian. 

He resolved to reward the services of that gene- 
ral, which were very great, with the honours of 
the consulship. But that high post then required 
enormous expences, especially for the games 
which it was necessary to give to the people, and 
Aurelian was poor. This circumstance was, in 
Valerian’s opinion, far from being an obstacle to 
the promotion of a subject who merited esteem 
for his personal qualities. On the contrary, it ra- 
ther appeared to him a recommendation and an 

2 additional 
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ndditioiial qualification ; and accordingly, writing 
to Aureliaii to notify to him his nomination, he 
told him, that the treasury should defray the ex- 
}>ences, which the scantiness of his fortune was 
not able to support. “ For, added he * those 
*• who remain poor, while they serve the repub- 
, “ lie, arc most worthy of praise ; and none de- 
' “ serve more than they to be assisted bylhe state.” 
Valerian sent orders for that purpose to the keep- 
er of the public treasure, and the letter began 
with these beautiful words : “ Aurelian, on ac- 
“ count of his poverty, which renders him truly 
“ great in our eyes, and greater than others, is 
“ not abletosupporttheexpence of the consulship, 
“ which we have conferred upon him : therefore, 
“ &c. t.” The emperor then regulates at full 
length all that was to be furnished on that occa- 
sion. 

Aurelian, who did not chuse to raise a fortune 
by unlawful means, acquired one in an honoura- 
ble way, being adopted at the same time by UI- 
pius Crinitus, a rich man of consular dignity, 
who had no children ; and the goodness of Vale- 
rian was so great, that he thanked Ulpius for this 
adoption, as if it had been an action in which his 
own interest was immediately concerned. 

Euuh.Hut. The Christians, at first,experiencedthe mildness 
and goodness of this prince. None of his predeces- 
sors, says St Dionysius of Alexandria, quoted by 
Eusebius, had shewn them so much humanity and 
even affection. The imperial palace was filled with 
Christians, and it might almost be looked upon 
as a church of the true God. It was an external 

impression 

* Levanda cst enim paupertas coruiti hominum qui diu rei- 
publicae viventes, pauperes sunt, & nuUorum mogis. This is 
but very inelegantly expressed. Perhaps there is even some error 
in it. But the sense may he perceived, trhich is noble and excellent. 

t Aureliano, cui consulatum detulimus, ob paupertatem, qui 
ills magnus est, coeteris major, dabis, &c. 
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impression that changed his opinion in regard to 
them. 

Macrian, a man of mean extraction, but 
mense ambition ; addicted to magic, and conse- jiCTsec.i- 
quently a great enemy to the Christians ; endowed 
with talents, both for war and the administration the eighth, 
of civil affairs ; had gained the emperor’s confi- 
dence. The miseries of the state, desolated at the 
same time by a plague, and by tlie ravages of the 
barbarians, seemed to him a favourable opportu- 
nity to rivet his ascendency over the emperor’s 
weak mind, then sunk with grief, and inclined to 
superstition. He taught him, and made him prac- 
tise magical sacrifices, as a sure means of averting 
the miseries which afflicted the state ; and soon 
after he persuaded him, that the Christians were 
the cause of the public calamities, not only by 
their not adoring the gods that were revered by 
all nations, but also by their daring even to blas- 
pheme them. 



This occasioned the eighth persecution, whicl 



TtUem. 



was ordered by an edict of Valerian. It was gene- 
ral, and very cruel, especially against fh.e bishops 
and priests, without however sparing private i hris- 
tians. During the three years and an half that it 
continued, that is to say, from the year 257, to the 
captivity of Valerian in 260; it crowned a great 
number of martyrs. Among these were, at Home, 

S. Sixtus the Pope, and St Laurence his deacon : 

St Cyprian at Carthage; and several otlier holy 
bishops in all parts of the empire. St Dionysius of 
Alexandria was only banished ; and after Valerian 
was taken by the Persians, he returned to his 
church. We see by the liislory of this persecu- 
tion, that the burying-groundj 'were the places 
where the Christians generally assembled. They 
were driven from thence by an order of the em- 
peror, and deprived of the possession of them. n,eb,.rjn. 

Whilst Christianity was persecuted by the ilo-nin^o'r 
ipans, it extended itself among the barbarous 

tions 
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tions who made wai’ upon them. The Goths and 
other Other Scythian nations, in the ravages'which they 
barians. practised in Illyricum, Thrace, and different pro- 
vinces of Asia, as we have related, carried off a 
great number of prisoners, among whom were 
several holy priests. These illustrious captives, 
by the splendour of their virtues, by their patience 
under the calamities which they suffered, and by 
Soxom. II. the miracles which God wrought at their inter- 
*' cession, quickly drew' the respect of their masters 
to the worship they professed. From a respect 
for the Christian religion the barbarians proceed- 
ed to a desire of embracing it. Great numbers 
of them were baptised, but not all. The super- 
stitions of idolatry prevailed among them for along 
time, and gave several martyrs to the church, 
Sozomen, from whom we have this account, 
says, that the German nations on the Rhine, be- 
gan also then to be converted to the Christian 
faith. But we do not find in the history of France 
any traces of Christianity among the Franks, be- 
fore the conversion of Clovis. 



A. R. 101 1. 
A. a 260. 



PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

OF THE REIGN 

OF 

6ALLIENVS. 

Secularis II. 

Donatus. 



GALLIENUS, after his father’s misfortune, im- 
mediately assumes the administration of the so- 
vereign pow'er. 

He 
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He leaves Gaul, and goes to Italy, from whence 
a swarm of Scythians, or Goths, had been driven 
by the good orders given by the senate. 

He passes into lllyricum, which was infested 
by another band of Scythians, and by the Sarma- 
tians ; and where Ingenuus had revolted, after de- 
feating these last. 

Assisted by Aureolus, he defeats Ingenuus in a 
pitched battle. Ingenuus- is slain, or kills him- 
self. Gallienus revenges himself cruelly on those 
who had assisted him in his rebellion. 

Sapor, in the East, takes advantage of the situ- 
ation of affairs. He returns to Syria, retakes .A n- 
tioch, and, as a conqueror, over-runs Cappado- 
cia, Lycaonia, and Cilicia. 

Balistus, a Roman general, repulses Sapor, and 
obliges him to repass the Euphrates. 

Odenatus, prince of Palmyra, or chief of a tribe 
of Saracens, pursues Sapor, and attacking him al- 
most without intermission, drives him back to his 
own territpries, and besieges the royal citj^ of Cte- 
siphoD. 

Macnan, aided by Balistus, causes himself to 
be proclaimed emperor with his two sons Macrian 
the younger and Quietus. AU Asia acknowledges 
him. ' 

In Gaul, Posthumus, who commanded there, 
kills Valerian Caesar, the son of Gallienus, left by 
his father at Cologne, and assumes the purple. 

He reigns over Gaijl, Spain, and Britain, for seven 
years. 

Gallienus makes his second son, Salonius, Cae- 
sar. 

He appeases the persecution which his father 
had raised against the Christians at the instiga- 
tion of Macrian. 

The plague makes great ravages in the empire. 

G.^LLIIiNCS 
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A.R. 1012 . Gallienus Augustus IV. 

A. C. 261. VoLUSIANUS. 

The Scythians penetrate into Greece. The 
Athenians, in order to defend themselves against 
them, rebuild their walls ; and the inhabitants of 
Peloponnesus inclose their isthmus by a wall from 
one sea to the other. Thessalonica besieged by 
the Scythians. 

Regillianus revolts in Moesia, and is killed sood 
after. 

Macrian begins his march with his eldest son, 
in order to cause himself to be acknowledged in 
the West, leaving his second son Quietus with 
Balistus in the East. 

Valens and Piso assume the purple in Greece, 
and are killed. 

Odenatus continues the war against Sapor, with 
success. 



A.R.I 013 . Gallienus Augustus V. 
A. c. 262. Faustian us. 



Earthquakes at Rome, in Africa, and in Asia. 

Macrian passes into Europe. 

The Scythians, after ravaging Greece, retire to 
their own country : perhaps, upon their being de- 
feated by Macrian, or some other Roman gene- 
ral. 

Macrian, being conquered by Aureolus in Illy- 
ricum, is abandoned by his army, and killed with 
his son. 

Quietus, his other son, is besieged in Emisa by 
Odenatus, who had returned from his Persian expe- 
dition. Balistus betrays Quietus, and persuades 
the garrison of Emesa to kill him, and to throw 
his body over the walls of the city. Odenatus re- 
tires. 
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tires, Balistus causes himself to be proclaimed 
emperor. 

Gallienus makes war in Gaul against Posthu- 
mus, with variety of success. 

Emilian revolts in Egypt. 

Incursions of the Scythians and Goths in Asia. 

I'he temple of Diana of Ephesus plundered and 
burnt. . 



Albinus. 

..... Dexter. 

Gallienus continues the war against Posthuraus. 
Assisted by Aureolus, he gains a victory over him : 
but the same Aureolus hinders the war from be- 
ing finished, by neglecting to pursue Posthumus, 
and by giving him an opportunity of escaping. 

Gallienus returns to Rome, triumphs over the 
Persians conquered by Odenatus, and celebrates 
the tenth year of his reign by games, dating the 
beginning of it from the time he received the title, 
of Augustus from his father. 

He passes into Thrace, and cruelly revenges 
himself on Byzantium, which had, perhaps fa- 
voured Macrian. 

Saturninus an usurper. 

Emilian is made prisoner by Theodotus and 
sent to Rome, where Gallienus causes him to be 
strangled in prison. 

To the war between Emilian and Theodotus we 
may refer the siege of Bruchium, a considerable 
quarter of Alexandria. That city, harrassed by 
seditions, by war, by the plague, and by famine, 
is considerably depopulated. 

Gallienus Augustus VI. 

Saturninus. 



A. B. 1015. 
A.C. t < H . 



A. R. 1014. 
A.C 263. 



Gallienus rewards the great actions and fidelity 

«f 
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of-Odenatus, by declaring him Augustus. Ode- 
natus communicates that title to Zenobia his 
wife, and to his children. 

Balistus is slain. 

Gallienus returns to Gaul to make war again 
upon Posthumus. He is wounded at a siege. 



4. K. 1016, 
A.C. S6S. 



Valerianus II. 
Lucillus. 



Valerian was brother to Gallienus, and Lucil- 
lus his relation. The Franks invade the coasts of 
Spain and Africa. They sack and plunder the 
city of Tarragona. 



A.R. 1017. 
A.C. 26& 



Gallienus Augustus VII. 
Sabin iLLUS. 



Odenatus undertakes a new expedition against 
Sapor. He besieges the city of Ctesiphon, and, 
according to the testimony of Syncellus, even 
takes it. 

Incursions of the Heruli into Thrace, Asia, 
and Greece. Dcxippus saves his native country, 
Athens. 

Other barbarians ravage Galatia and Cappa- 
docia. 



A.R.I018. PaTEBNUS. 

A.C 267. AhCESILAUS. 

Odenatus, returning from Persia,marchesagainst 
the barbarians, who over-run Cappadocia. They 
do not wait his arrival j but retire to their own 
country by sea. 

Odenatus, in his return from Emesa, is assassi- 
nated with his eldest son Herodes. Zenobia seems 
not to have been innocent of that murder. Meoni- 
us, the murderer, assumes the title of Augustus, 

and. 
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and perishes soon after. Zenobia govefns the 
east, both in her own name and in tliat of her sons. 

Gallienus, having gained a slight advantage 
over the Heruli in Illyricum, makes a peace with 
them, and with Naulobates their chief. 

While he is preparing to march against the 
Goths, he is informed of the revolt of Aureolus, 
who had caused himself to be proclaimed empe- 
ror in Italy. He marches thither with dispatch, 
leaving the conduct of the war against the Goths 
to Claudius and Marcian. 

In Gaul. Posthumus is killed with his son. 

Lelian succeeds him, and is killed by Victorinus, 
who assumes the purple,and soon after draws upon 
himself a fatal end by his debaucheries. His son, 
whom he had named Caesar, is slain after him. 

His mother Victoria causes a soldier of for- 
tune named Marius, who had formerly been an 
armourer, to be elected emperor. Marius is kill- 
ed the third day after his election. 

Victoria again makes another emperor, prevail- 
ing with the soldiers to confer that title upon 
Tetricus, who takes the purple at Bourdeaux. 
She does not long survive this nomination. 

Claudius and .darcian defeat the Goths ; but 
Marcian, contrary to the opinions of Claudius, 
suffers them to escape and make their retreat. 
These two generals rejoin Gallienus before Mi- 
lan, where he kept Aureolus besieged. 

Paternus II. 

Marinianus. 

Claudius and Marcian form a conspiracy a- 
gainst Gallienus. He is killed by Cecropius 
about the middle of the month of March, and 
Claudius succeeds him. 

Valerian, the brother of Gallienus, is killed 
with him, and Saloninus his son perishes at Rome. 

Gallienus 



A.R.101». 
A.C 26a. 
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c. *6a 
261 . 

26 a 

262 . 

261 . 

261 . 

2 « 0 . 

267 . 

267 . 

? 67 . 



Gallienus, was ranked among the gods by Clau- 
dius, ^ut his death was not revenged. 

UsuRPEEi under GALLIENUS. 

Odenatus, who was always faithful to Galli- 
enus, and who received the title of Augustus 
from him, ought not to be numbered among the 
usurpers. His eldest son, Herodes, bore also le- 
gally the same title. 

In Illyricum. 

D. LjElius Ingenuus. 

Q,. Nonius Regillianus. 

In the East. 

M. Fulvius Macrianus, with his two sons, 
Q. Fulvius Macrianus and Cn. Fulvius Quietus. 

Ser. Anicas Bahsta. 

In Greece. 

L. Valerius Valens. 

L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi. 

In Gaul. 

M. Cassius Latienus Posthumus with Ju- 
nius Cassius Posthumus, his son. 

Ulpius Cornelius L.®lianus. 

M. Aurelius Piauvonius Victorinus, who 
as he was dying, named as Caesar his son L. 
Aurelius Victorinus. 

M. Aurelius Marius. 

P. Pesuvius Tetricus, 



In 
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In Egypt. 




Ti. Cestius Alexander .tEMiLiANus. 


i6i. 


In Africa. 




T. CORNELIANUS CeLSUS. 


Without 

(late. 


In Isauria. 




C. Annius Trebellianus. 


Without a 
date. 



It is not known in what country P. Sempro- 
nius Saturninus reigned. 

After the death of Odenatus, Meonius took 
the title of Augustus, which he enjoyed but a 
short time. Zenobia reigned in the east with her 
sons. 

In Italy. 

Man. Acinus Aureolus. i«r. 



GALLIENUS. 

SECT. VI. 

Contrast between the splendour of ValeriarHs family, 
and the melancholy fate of that prince. G allien- 
us's indifference about his father's captivity. His 
bad heart and weak judgment. His debaucheries, 
pomp, and luxury. The empire desolated during 
his reign, by foreign and by civil wars, by the 
plague, and by famine. His amazing insensibility. 
Sapor's co7iqucsts after the defeat and captivity of 
Valerian. Balista, a Roman general, drives Sa- 
por back to the Euphrates. Odenatus^ a Palmy- 
rcan, or a Saracen prince, drives Sapor beyond that 

river. 
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river. He makes fruitless efforts to procure Va- 
lerian's liberty. He is faithful to Gallienus. Ba- 
tista and Macrian concert measures together , and 
the latter it elected empetor, with his two sons. 
They prepare to go to the west, to be acknowledged 
there. Valens and Piso assume the Purple in 
Greece, and are killed. Ingenuus causes himself 
to be proclaimed emperor in lUyricum, is conquer- 
ed by Gallienus, and loses his life. Shocking cru- 
elty of Gallienus. Rcgillianus, substituted in the 
room of Ingenuus, perishes soon after. Aureolus, 
commander in lllyricum for Gallienus, defeats 
Macrian, who perishes with his eldest son. Quie- 
tus, his second son, attacked by Odenatus, is killed 
in Emesa. Balista makes himself emperor, and 
at the end of three years is cut off by Odenatus. 
The east enjoys tranquillity by the valour and 
good conduct of Odenatus. He is made Augustus 
by Gallienus. Gallienus triumphs for the victo- 
ries gained by Odenatus. The Decennial games 
of Gallienus. Puerilities of this prince, JEmi- 
lian assumes the Purple in Egypt. The siege of 
Bruchium. Ingenious charity of the saints An- 
atolius and Eusebius. JEmilian is taken and put 
to death. Alexandria depopulated. Celsus an 
usurper of seven days, in Africa. Trebellianus 
takes the title of emperor in Isauria, and is de- 
feated ami killed. The Isaurians a nation of 
robbers, Saturninus is proclaimed emperor, and 
afterwards killed by those who had chosen him. 
Incursioni of the Barbarians. Italy ravaged by 
a band of Scythians. Another body of them be- 
sieges Thessalonica, and fils all Greece with con- 
sternation. Gallienus passes from Gaul into Italy, 
and afterwards into lllyricum. His cr uel revenge 
upon the Byzantines. The incursions of the 
Barbarians continue during all the reign of Gal~ 
lienus. Odenatus is cut off by domestic tr eachery, 
of which Zenobia seems not to have been innocent. 

Posthumus 
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Posthumus perishes in Gaul, the same pear that 
Odenatus was killed in the East. He had usurped 
the imperial power in Gaul in the first year of Gal- 
lienus. Thewisdomof his government. His exploits 
against the Germans. The Franks invade Spain 
by sea. Gallienus in vain attacks Posthumus. 
Victormus the lieutenant of Posthumus. Posthumus 
is killed by his soldiers, with his son. Some circum- 
stances concerning both of them. Lelian is ac- 
knowledged efnperor by the soldiers. Viciorinus 
kills him, and takes his place. He is himself kill- 
ed by a man, to whose wife he had done violence. 
Victoria, the mother of Victorinus, causes one Ma- 
rius to be elected emperor, who is killed at the end 
of three days. Tetricus is substituted in his stead. 

The death of Victoria. Gallienus passes from II- 
lyricum to Italy, to attack Aureolas, who had as- 
sumed the title of emperor. A victory gained over 
the Goths by Marcian and Claudius. They rejoin 
Gallienus, and deprive him of the empire, and of 
his life. Valerian and Saloninus, the brother and 
son of Gallienus, are killed near him. Duration of 
the reign of Gallienus. He is declared an usurper. 
Claudius elected emperor. At Rome, the memory 
of Gallienus is loaded with imprecations ; and af- 
terwards, by order of Claudius, he is ranked among 
the gods. Gallienus had drawn upon himself the 
public hatred, by his cruelties. He would not al- 
low the senators to serve in the army. He stoppea 
the persecution against the Christians. Learning 
did not flourish under Gallienus. The reign of 
Gallienus full of events interwoven with each other. 

In what order they may be ranged. The usurpers 
that appeared during this reign were almost all 
men of merit. Their 7iumber. ^ ^ 

G allienus, who had already been Augus- the splen- 
tus with his father for seven years, became 
of right sole head of the empire by the captivity mUy? Lid 
of Valerian, without there being any need <^ither 

Of of that 
prince- 
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the deliberation of the senate or proclamation of 
the soldiers. Valerian, his brother, had been 
named Caisar by their common father, in the year 
255. Another Valerian, his eldest son, had also 
been honoured with the same title for about a 
year. This family, therefore, was distinguished 
in all its branches with the honours of supreme 
majesty while its founder groaned under the 
hardest and most ignominious slavery. 

GaDimus's Gallicnuswastakenup with quite other thoughts 
ence a^ut tliosc of revenging his father. Far from 
hisfather’a thinking of rescuiiig him from the hands of the 
Persians, he looked upon N'alerian’s misfortune as 
Murt. Per- a piccc of good luck to himself. The whole em- 
’tta. %aii. thrown into consternation by so mclan- 

1. 3. 17. ^ choly an event. Even the barbarians w'ere affect- 
r«/.4._7. have, in Capitolinus, the letters 

of three kings, allies of Sapor, written to that 
prince, to persuade him to set his prisoner at li- 
berty. The Iberians, the Albanians, and several 
other people of those countries, offered their as- 
sistance to the Romans to deliver Valerian from 
his captivity. Gallienus however, in the midst of 
all these testimonies of grief and sensibility, not 
only remained indifferent, but even rejoiced at 
being freed from a censor, whose gravity and se- 
verity, had kept his pleasure under some restraint. 

He took care indeed not to profess this dispo- 
sition of mind ; on the contrary, he affected the 
philosopher; and when he was first informed of Va- 
lerian’s captivity, pretending to imitate the exam- 
ple of that wise man, who, upon the news of the 
death of his son slain in battle, only said, “ I knew 
“ that my son was mortal;” he only pronounced this 
sentence, “ I knew that my father was liable to the 
“ accidents of fortune and he found a flatterer 
ba.se enough topraiscon thisoccasion, the constan- 
cy and fortitude of the prince. At other tinresGal- 
licnusw'ouldsaywithgrcat coolness, that Valerian’s 

misfortune 
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misfortune was glorious to him, as he had felleit 
into it only by an excess of candour, openness, 
and honesty. But none were ignorant of the hol- 
lowness of these fine speeches, which, to the ex- 
tinction of all feeling and sentiment, only added 
the shame of hypocrisy. 

This single circumstance, this criminal insensi-Hisbad 
bilify, unmasks his character, and is sufficient 
discover a vicious heart, and a judgmertt intent menc 
Upon trifles. For it was the love of pleasure, a 
taste for shews, for licentiousness and debauchery, 
which, filling the soul of Gallienus, left no room in 
it for the sentiments of nature or those of honour. 

This prince as I have already observed, did not 
want for understanding, nor liveliness of imagina- 
tion. His mind was cultivated. He wrote well Tra. ci 
either in prose or verse, and some of his poetry has 
been preserved, which shews both the elegance of 
his stile, and his little regard to modesty. Besideii 
this, he has never been reproached with timidity 
or fear. We shall see him march boldly against 
those rivals whodisputed their sovereignty, andnot 
be scrupulous in hazarding his person : but it was 
necessity only that could drag him from pleasures, 
diversions, and indolence ; and when he was no 
longer spurred by his personal interest, he sunk 
again into indecent luxury and shameful sloth. 

He observed no bounds in them. Like Caligulanis d'eban 
and Nero, he disguised himself, to frequent in 
night, taverns and places of debauchery ; and hisi^^ry!^ 
ordinary company were the corruptors of youth, 
and players. His ny;als were extravagant, andie^S^' 
his table was surrounded with immodest women. 

He kept a seraglio of a great number of concu- 
bines, among whom the first rank was held by one 
Fipa, or Pipara, ihe daughter of Attains, king of 
the Marcomanni, to whom Gallienus yielded a 
province to purchase his daughter. 

To his efteminacy he joined the most extrava- 
gant degree of pomp. His clothes degenerated 
VoL.IX. F ^ into 
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into a foreign luxury, both as to their form, and 
the preeious stones with whieh he set off the splen- 
dour of the richest stuffs. He wanted to erect to 
himself upon the Esquiline hill, a colossal statue, 
with the attributes of the sun. This statue was 
to have been more than twice the height of the 
ancient colossus raised by Nero, and consecrated 
to the sun by Vespasian. But Gallicnus had not 
time to complete that piece of childish vanity ; and 
hissuccessors,ClaudiusandAurelian, had too much 
sense and judgment, not to perceive the ridicu- 
lousness of it, or to desire ever to have it finished. 

He valued himself upon his refinements in lux- 
ury. In the spring, he built apartments with the 
leaves of roses. He erected forts, the walls of 
which were made of fruits ranged in an artful man- 
ner. He forced nature to preserve grapes for 
three years, to have melons in the middle of win- 
ter, and fresh figs and all kinds of fruits in the sea- 
sons that were not proper for producing them. 
He bathed six or seven times a-day in summer, 
and at least tw’ice a-day in winter. Wines of every 
kind were provided tor his table, and he never 
drank of the same sort twice at any one meal. 

It was chiefly after he became sole master of the 
empire, that he gave an entire loose to his vices ; 
though they had appeared long before. When he 
first assumed the reinsof government, his character 
was already established ; and the rebels, who im- 
mediately after rose up against him, loaded him 
with the same reproaches whicli he merited during 
The em- the whole remaining part oHiis reign. 

His pleasures were his principal occupation ; and 
hbroign yet iio princc cvcr had more serious or more 
Mdclvif" difficult affairs to manage than Gallienus. All 
wars, by kinds of cvils poui ed at once upon the empire. 
*d b^-^’The barbarians of the North, and the Persians, 
mine. continued their incursions and hostilities in Gaul, 
Illyricum, Thrace, Greece, Asia, and the East. 
Within the empire, every general of an army 

aspired 
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aspired to the throne and usurped the rights of 
sovereignty. In Sicily, the ancient calamity of tfie 
revolt of the slaves was renewed. The plague 
continued to desolate the capital and the provin- 
ces, and was sometimes so violent as to carry, off 
five thousand persons in a day in Home only. 

Dearth, famine, and earthquakes, at Rome, in Tni. caU. 
Asia, and in Africa; seditions in the cities; 
in a word, all manner of calamities, combined io mst. Exi. 
threaten the empire with approaching ruin ; whilst **■ 
Gallienus minded nothing but his diversions. Tlie 
loss of the finest provinces never gave him the 
least concern. Being told one day that Egypt 
had revolted : “ Well, said he, cannot we do with-?““™®*: 
out the linen of Egypt ?” When Asia was ravag- 
ed by terrible earthquakes and the incursions Goe- 

the Scythians, he was not at all more moved, but'*' 
only observed, that they must then do without 
aphro-nitre. This was a kind of nitre different G«/)ei 
from ours, which the ancients made use of in their 
baths. Upon losing Gaul, he burst into a laugh* 
and said, “ Is the republic ruined because we can 
have no more Arras cloth ?” Such a degree of 
insensibility is not oidy next to incredible, but, 

I believe, unparallel(?u in history. The present 
only touched Gallienus, who, provided his plea- 
sures were not disturbed, would have seen the 
whole universe over-turned, without being in the 
least aflfected. It is not to be wondered at, if the 
reign of such a prince proved a tissue of misfor- 
tunes, as will appear by the account of it, which 
I shall give as fully as the deficiency of the ma- 
terials that are now extant will permit. 

Sapor, having conquered the Roman army inSapot’s , 
Mesopotamia, and made the emperor P''isoner,^"g^““ 
improved those great advantages. He again en- defeat and 
teretl Syria, and retook Antioch. He then 
vanced to Cilicia, where he made himself masterof z<»ar. 

" 2 Tarsus ; 
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Tarsus ; and still proceeding forwards, he arrived, 
at, and besieged t'ae.s <ria in Cappadocia. That city, 
which was strong and contained fburhundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, stopt the Persians for some time. 
Demosthenes, the governor of it, being judicious 
and active as well as brave, made a good defence ; 
and Sapor would probably have been baffled in this 
attempt, if it had not been for the intelligence 
given him by a physician of the city, who seems 
to have been taken prisoner in a sally. This un- 
happy physician was put to the torture, and made 
to suffer such extreme pain, that, to deliver him- 
self from it, he discovered to the besiegers a weak 
part of the place. The Persians, by that means, 
took Caesarea by surprise, and rushing into the 
city in prodigious numbers, exercised all manner 
of cruelties upon its wretched inhabitants. Their 
troops had particular orders to take Demosthenes 
alive, whom Sapor doubtless wanted to sacrifice 
; to his revenge. But the brave governor, after 
gallantly defending the place, did not forget him- 
self. Mounting his horse, with his naked sword 
in his hand, he threw himself into the midst of a 
body of the enemy, who were endeavouring to 
surround him. He slew some, drove off others, 
and cutting his way through the middle of the 
Persians, escaped captivity and death. 
sfne. Sapor, in this same expedition, over-run Lyca- 
onia as a conqueror, and laid siege to Pompeio- 
polis in Cilicia ; so that it could be no longer 
doubted but that he intended to revive the pre- 
tentions of his father Artaxerxes, to conquer all 
Asia-Minor, and to allow of no other bounds to 
his dominions, than those of the ancient empire 
of the great Cyrus. Two generals, Balista and 
Odenatus, stopped, however his ambitious pro- 
jects, and forced him to retire, and confine him- 
self to his own territgries. 

‘ ' Balista 
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Balista had acquired great honour in the highest * 

military commands under Valerian. He was an general 
alert and sensible man, proper both lor counsel and 
for action, and particularly ingenious at expedi- t^’the 
ents for supplying an army with provisions. Vale- Euphrates, 
rian, in a letter which has been preserved by Tre- Tyr,n.' 
bellius Pollio, commends him much for the ad- 
vices he had received from him on that subject, 
shewing how the troops might be plentifully sup- 
plied, without distressing the provinces, lo ac- 
complish that double object, Balista proposed, 
that nothing should be required from the people 
but what was the produce of their country ; and 
that, to avoid the expence of waggons and car- 
riages, the winter quarters of the troops, and 
their route, should be settled in such manner that 
the commodities miglit he co isumed on t!ie spot 
where they were produced. Being also attentive 
to good order, to the advanWg<j of the service, 
and to the lessening of the ciiarges of the govern- 
ment, Balista advised Valerian not to sutler any 
aupernunierary officers or soldiers among the 
troops : for as the military profession was then 
very lucrative, many people engaged in it, mere- 
ly to reap its emoluments, without doing the re- 
quisite duty : and that abuse, upon the advice of 
Balista, was reformed by Valerian. 

This prudent, and at the same time brave 
eer, was the first who retrieved the affairs of the Zonar. 
Homans in the East, where they had been redu-'^^*' 
ced to the most deplorable situation, by Valerian’s 
misfortune. At first, every thing yielded, as I 
have said, to the victor, who had even pushed his 
conquests very far. Balista * re-assembled the un- 
fortunate remains of the Roman troops, and form- 
ed them into an army. With these forces, little 
capable in appearance of performing great ex- 

F 3 ploits 

• Zonaras and Syncellus calls this general Callista-, by 
take, as M. Tillemont has observed, 
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ploits, he be^an with saving Pompeiopolis, which 
was besieged by the Persians. After that first 
success he continued to harrass Sapor, until he 
forced him to abandon his conquests, and, keep- 
ing always in his rear, drove him to the Euphrates. 

There he was seconded, or relieved, by Odena- 
Odenatusatus ; whosc example shews, that small enemies 
Pi]myreanQy_f,j. jq jjg sliffhted evcn by the greatest 
prince, monaicfis. Odenatus was prince of ralmyna, or 
chief of a tribe of Saracens, who possessed the 
thatriver. country in the neighbourhood of that city, and 
TiUem. wliO wcrc allies of the llomans. Being hardened 
from his infancy by the continual exercise of hunt- 
ing, by all kinds of fatigues, by the rain, the sun, 
and the dust, he had acquired a robust body, suit- 
ed to the courage of his soul. Having attached 
Treb. Tr. his foi tunc, as 1 said before, to that of the Ro- 
Tyr.\s. mans, ‘he at first thought that Valerian’s ruin 
Petr. Pa. would also be h«i. ‘Stunned by the severe and un- 
Mc. Lee. expected blow, he wrote to Sapor, imploring his 
clemency and friendship. But the haughty mo- 
.narch, finding fault with Odenatus’s not having 
come in person to ask pardon, sent back his de- 
puties tvith ignominy, ordered his presents to be 
thrown into the river, and threatened to teach him 
in what manner a man like him ought to treat 
, with a king of Persia. “ If he would obtain any 
' “ mitigation of his punishment, added he, let him 

“ come with his hands tied behind him, and throw 
“ himself at my feet. Unless he does this, he, his 
“family, and his country, shall surely perish.” 
Odenatus, destitute of all assistance from' others, 
found in himself sufficient resources. Heassembled 
what troops he could, and, encouraged by Balista’s 
success, when Sapor had repassed the Euphrates, 
Zm. Sync, he Ventured to attack him, and succeeded so well, 
he threw his army into disorder, seized and 
carried off his treasures, and, which the Persian 
valued stiilmore,his concubines. AfterOdenatus’s 
' ■ victory. 
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victory, Nisibis, Carrhae, and all Mesopotamia, 
returned to their obedience to the Romans. But 
Sapor was not completely vanquished, as he still 
remained master of, and carried into his own 
kingdom. Valerian, and a multitude of other pri- 
soners taken in the several provinces into which 
lie had carried the war. 

History observes, that he treated them with thezaitop. 
most shocking inhumanity. He allowed them 
only just food enough to keep them from starv- 
ing ; nor had they a sufficiency of water, but were 
led to drink, once a-day, like cattle. His cruelty 
towards them was great, that, in his way back 
to Persia, coming to a place where the road was 
intersected by a ditch, difficult to pass, he order- 
ed as many of these unhappy people to be mur- 
dered, and their bodies to be thrown into the 
trench, as filled it up to a level with the ground > 
on each side, for his troops to go over. Whatever 
horror such barbarity may inspire, it is not to be 
■wondered at in Sapor, after the treatment which 
he made Valerian himself suffer. 

Odenatus wished earnestly to deliver the un-Heen<te». 
happy emperor from his hard and shameful capti-^°“”j“j^ 
vity. He entered the territories of the king ofiiver Vaie- 
Persia, besieged Ctcsiphon, and had the advantage™^ jj*"*** 
in, several engagements, in which he made some 
illustrious Satraps prisoners. But he could nqt ac- 
complish what he would have looked upon as his 
chief gloryf and Valerian remained until his death 
in the Imnds of his proud and merciless master. 

Odenatus’s fidelity was not less constant and in-Heiifaitn. 
violable towards the son, than his ardour 
great, though ineffectual, for the delivery of the 
father. It is remarkable that this Saracen prince, 
in the midst of his victories, always acknowledged 
Gallienus. He sent him the Persian Satraps 
whom he had made prisoners in different battles ; 
anjd having received from him the title of gene- 
ral 
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ral of the Homan forces in the East, he exercised 
that command no otherwise, than in subordina- 
tion to the prince who had conferred it upon him. 

Balista did not act upon such noble principles ; 
concert to- l^br as soon as he had driven the Persians from 
g^'j^j^Mhe Homan territories, he entered into a conf'e- 
cbosenemideracy with a rebellious subject, to raise the Jat- 
ter to the throne of their common master. 

Gallienus was in Gaul, according to Zosimus, 
employed in the war against the Germans, when 
his father's disaster happened. Thinking only 
how he might take advantage of it, in order to 
indulge himself more treely in pleasure, which 
alone touched his abject soul ; he neither gave 
any orders for the war against the Persians, nor 
I'iTf' army in the east scarce ever hear of him. 

r>/f. 13 . This negligence furnished ^ fine opportunity, and 
Seci ry/ ® plausible pretence to the ambitious Macrian, 
' who, after having betrayed Valerian, undertooli; 
to wrest the empire from his son’. 

Macrian was universally esteemed for his supe- 
rior talents, both as a statesman, and as a war- 
, rior. Valerian, as I said before, had placed all 
his confidence in him, insomuch, as to appoint 
him inspector-general and commander over all 
the Homan soldiery : and when he informed the 
senate of this promotion, he enumerated to them 
the glorious exploits by which Macrian had re- 
peatedly distinguished himself in all the provinT 
ces of the empire, from his infancy* to his ohl 
age. Besides these advantages, this general or 
minister, which ever one may chuse to call him, 
posscssf'd immense riche.s, probably the fruit of 
his rapine and injustice : for he was not born to 
any ‘ortune. But then, as now', none inquired 
Trcb.Tr. by V, oat means any man had got his riches; it 
^ was .'ufficient that he had them : and Macrian 's 
money enabled him to satisfy the greediness of the 
soidiers, by giving them ample largesses. The only 
thing against him was his age, which was far ad- 
vanced. 
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vanced. But the artful politician turned this ob- 
stacle into an advantage. Having two sons, in the 
flower of their youth, brave and intrepid in war, 
and who had behaved reinarkaldy in the rank of 
military tribunes, to which they had been promot- 
ed by Valeiian ; he pleaded the weakness cf his 
own age, in order that they might be named em- 
perors with him. The affair was managed thus : 

Balista and Macrian assembled a council, con- 
sisting of the principal officers of the army : and 
there Balista, laying down as an indisputable fact, 
that it was necessary to chuse an emperor, declar- 
ed, that he was not influenced by any personal in- 
terest, that he did not pretend to the sovereign 
power, and that his wishes were for Macrian. 

This last then stood up and addressed the assem- 
bly in these words, artfully calculated to bring 
them to the point he aimed at. “ 1 confess, said 
“ he, that the empire does want a head : and I 
“ wish it was in my power to assist the republic, 

“ and to remove from the government him who 
“ is a disgrace to it. But I am old ; I can no 
“ longer bear the fatigue of riding ; and the un- 
“ usual care which my bad state of health obliges 
“ me now to take of myself, would be such an avo- 
cation as might prove detrimental to the welfare 
“ of the state. We must have youth ; nor ought 
we to be attached to one alone. Two or three 
“ brave young men, by taking the administration 
“ of different provinces, according to the exigen- 
“ cy of affairs, will restore the republic, which 
“ Valerian by his misfortune, and Gallienus by 
“ his unworthy conduct, have almost entirely 
“ ruined.” Balista, with whom Macrian certainly 
acted in concert, catching at this proposal, imme- 
diately replied : “ We trust the republic to your 
“ prudence. Take your two sons for your asso- 
“ ciates in the government. Independsnt of all 
“ other considerations, they have too much merit 
“ to live with safety under Gallienus.” All were 

of 
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of the same opinion : not one attempted to assert 
the rights of tlie lawful prince, who was univ^ersai- 
ly hated and despised : and Macrian, upon his 
accepting the offer of the empire for himself and 
his sons, promised a donative to the soldiers, con- 
tinued Bulista in the office of piietorian prefect, 
which had been given him by Valerian, and ended 
with threatening to make the base and effeminate 
Gallienus feel what sort of officers his father had 
employed. The soldiers applauded the resolution 
of the council. Macrian w as proclaimed emper- 
or with his two sons, the eldest of whom bore the 
same name as himself, and the other was called 
Quietus. 

VII Eusebius, who is therein followed 

10. by Zonaras, that Macrian, not being able to wear 
the imperial ornaments, because he was maimed 
and lame, transmitted them to his sons. But if 
he did not clothe himself, at least generally, with 
the ensigns of the sovereign dignity, it is very cer- 
tain that he exercised its powder. 

Heprr- By usurping it, he placed himself in a situation 
pares to go Icss Safe than splendid. Though Asia had 

west, in declared in his favour. Ins strength was far from 
makeu?at as could sccurc him from danger ; for 

part of thebe was eiicompasscd by enemies on all sides. In 
empire ac- east, he feared Odenatus, w'ho was then mak- 
him. ing war for Gallienus, against Sapor, with consi- 
derable success. In the w'est, he was not acknow- 
Tyr. ig. pledged at all. Forming his plan in consequence 
**• of this double object, he marched in person to- 
wards Greece and Italy, w'ith liis eldest son, and 
the greatest of his forces ; and left Quietus and 
TaiensKidBalista in Syria, to oppose Odenatus. 

Viso ns- Before he set out, and in order to prepare his 
way, he judged it necessary to get rid of Vklens, 
Greece, proconsul of Acliaia, whom he looked upon as a 
wueA* rival, jealous of his grandeur. He gave this com- 
Treb. GaiL mission to Piso one of the most illustrious mem- 
rif.i 9 ,go.bers of the senate. This order produced two new 

11. * emperors 
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emperors or usurpers ; for emperors were made 
then with greater ease, than the mayor of a town 
is chosen now-a-days : and, accordingly, their 
fall was often as sudden as their rise. 

Valens, being informed tliat Piso was sent to 
kill him, assumed the purple. Piso, on his side, 
finding he could not surprize Valens, and fearing 
his vengeance, caused himself to be proclaimed 
emperor by the handful of soldiers that accom- 
panied him : and as it was in Thessaly that he 
received the titles of the imperial power, he took 
occasion from thence, without any sort of prece- 
dent, to give himself the surname of Thessalicus. 
His fortune, or rather the shadow which he had 
embraced, vanished in a moment. It cost Va- 
lens only the trouble of ordering some of his 
troops to go and kill Piso ; and he himself was 
killed soon after by his own soldiers. 

This Valens was the nephew, or grand-nephew, 
of another Valens, who revolted against Decius, 
and of whom we have already spoken. 

Great encomiums are given to the probity of 
Piso, who, say his panegyrists, worthy to be the 
heir of the ancient Piso’s, was a living picture of 
the austere virtue so much admired in them in 
the times of the republican government. Valens, 
continue they, his enemy, and Itis murderer, said 
himself, that he should be punished in hell, for 
taking away the life of so good a man : to which 
is added, that the senate decreed him divine ho- 
nours. I give all this just as I find it in my au- 
thor, without pretending to warrant the truth of 
what he says ; for indeed, it must be owned, that 
Piso’s attachment to Macrian, his undertaking to, 
kill Valens, and the manner in which he made 
himself emperor, do not at all agree with that 
high idea which some writers would fain give us 
of his virtue. 
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The feeble oppositions formed by Valeils and 
Piso were defeated in a moment, without giving 
Macrian the least disturbance. But he met with 
difficulties, dangers, and at last death, in the war 
which he carried into Illyricum j that province, 
which had been the theatre of great commotions, 
being perfectly quiet and united, and defended 
by a powerful army, when he attacked it. 
ingenuuB 111 the beginning of Gallienus's reign, Illyricum 
was ravaged by the Sarmatians. Ingenuus, a brave 
proclaimed warrior, who commanded in Pannonia, and was 
mvricira" extremely beloved by his troops, checked the in- 
is .Clique^ cursions of those barbarians. But fearing lest even 
^‘uus^and glory of these successes should give umbrage 
loses his to a priiice who was an enemy to merit, he usurp. 

ed the place of him who'^e iealousies alarmed him, 
Tijr. 9 . and made his troops invest him with the imperial 
purple. Gallienus flew into a violent rage, and 
nutrep. ^ his anger giving him courage, he left Gaul, march- 
AureLVKt.^^ into Illy ricum, gave the rebel battle near Wur- 
sa • in Pannonia, and gained the victory. Inge- 
nuus was either killed on the field of battle, or 
killed himself soon after for fear of falling into 
the hands of a merciless conqueror. 
itoTTid Gallienus indulged his revenge with all the 
cracUyof cruelty of an abject soul. He spared none. Both 
the soldiersand the inhabitants of the country were 
extirpated. 1 do not believe that more barbarous, 
more inhuman orders were ever given by any man, 
than those that were contained in a letter which 
he wrote on this occasion, and w’hich one cannot 
read without shuddering with horror. I shall givd 
it here, as it has been transmitted to us by Tre- 
bellius Pollio. “(iallienus to Verianus. 1 shall not 
“ be pleased with you, if you put to death only 
•* those who bear arms, and whom the fate of war 
“ might have carried off. All the males should 
“ be massacred, if old men and children could be 

“ put 

• Kow Egseck, 'ugpn the river Drave. 
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“ put to death without giving room to blame us. 

“ I order you to kill whoever has spoken ill of 
“ me. Tear, kill, and drag in pieces. Think as 
“ I do ; and observe what is said in this letter, 

“ written with my own hand.” Would a Scy- 
thian man-eater speak otherwise than this prince 
immersed in luxury ? 

His horrid cruelty immediately produced a new 
rebellion. The troops and the people of Mcesia, 
covered with the blood of their comrades ami re- 
lations, and fearing the like treatment for them- 
selves, raised Regillianus to the throne, that he 
might be their defender. 

Regillianus was of Decian origin, descended, asRegiih*. 
it is said, fi om the family of Decebalus, that king^J^‘l^‘^' 
of the Dacians who was so famous under Domi- the room 
tian and Trajan. His skill in war procured him®^^-^ 
the important employment of commander of therishesC<m 
frontier of Illyricum; and in that station he 
ed a great victory over the barbarians near the 
city of Scupi • in Mcesia. Trebcllius pretends 
that he owed the empire to a sort of pun which 
some of the soldiers made upon his name, by de- 
riving it from that of Rex, King. But even, if 
there be any foundation for this story, his success 
was, doubtless, owing solely to the then state of 
affairs, of which 1 have taken notice. Regillianus 
did not long enjoy the title of emperor. A sedi- 
tion, which broke out in his army, and which be- 
gan among the auxiliary troops of the barbarian?, 
cut him off before Macrian reached Illyricum. 

Macrian was opposed there by Aureolus, whose Aureoius, 
situation and conduct cannot easily be ascertain- 
ed from any monuments that now remain relative iu>ricum 
thereto. It is pretty certain that he commanded 
Gallienus’s cavalry in the battle against Ingenuus,ft;at3 Ma- 
and that he had a great share in the victory. It 
probable that the emperor placed him at the head with hiaei- 

son. 

A/. /«</. n. 



* Now Scopia, or Uscopia-j’n Bulgaria. 
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of the army destined to fight Macrian. But.wlie> 
ther Aureolus revolted then, and assumed the 
purple, as Trcbellius supposes, seems doubtful. 
His open defection seems rather to belong to a 
considerably later time. Not that I would be 
thought to mean that he ever was submissive to 
Gallienus’s orders. Facts give us room to think, 
that though he still continued to command the 
army which had been intrusted to him, and to 
acknowledge Gallienus nominally, yet he always 
kept himself independent. 

, At the same time that he retained the title of 
Gallienus’s general, he had himself a general, who 
was subordinate to him. Domitian, who pretend- 
ed to belong to the family of the emperor Domi- 
tian, and to be descended from Domitilla the sis- 
ter of the prince, commanded Aureolus’s troops, 
and, under his auspices, conquered Macrian in a 
pitched battle. This action was not in itself de- 
cisive. Of forty-five thousand which Macrian 
had brought into the field, thirty thousand still 
remained under his banners. But in civil wars, 
a change of sides is often brought about with 
great ease, and verv little scruple. The con- 
quered troops, whether from discouragement for 
their late defeat, or whether they were gained 
over by Aureolus’s intrigues, abandoned their 
leader ; and he was forced to beg, as a favour, of 
the very persons who betrayed him, to kill him 
and his son, that he might avoid the disgrace of 
captiv ity, and of an ignominious death. 

Quietus, His ruin brought on that of his second son 
Quietus, whom he had left in the east. This 
ed by (Me- young priucc found himself between two formida- 
kiu^’ ill enemies, Aureolus the conqueror of his father, 

Emesa. and Odeiiatus, who was returning in triumph from 
glorious expedition against Sapor. This last, 
IS. ^ being the nearest, was most to be feared. He im- 
^ mediately entered Syria, and Quietus was obliged 
to shut himself up in Emesa, with Balista. Ode- 

natus 
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natus besieged them, and they had no way to es- 
cape. But Balista, whose head was fertile in ex- 
pedients, and who did not pique himself upon his 
fidelity when it exposed him to danger, knowing 
that the person of Quietus was what Odenatus 
aimed at, resolved to make his peace by sacri- 
ficing that unfortunate young prince: and, accord- 
ingly, he persuaded the inhabitants of Emesa to 
kill him, and throw his body over their walls. Ode- 
natus, satisfied with this, raised the siege : and Ba-Banst« 
lista, then master of the city, seized the treasures 
which Macrian had left there, and with the help ofror, and 
that rich booty, caused himself to be proclaimed^"^^^ 
emperor, by the soldiers under his command. Histbrecyeam 
shadow of an empire must have been confined 
within very narrow bounds: for Odenatus wasodenatu* 
such a neighbour as would not suffer him to ex- 
tend them far. He bore the title of emperor, 
however, about three years, without doing any 
one exploit that we know of in all that time ; at 
the end of which Odenatus, persisting in his zeal 
for Gallienus, found means to bribe a soldier who 
killed the rebel in his tent. 

Thus the affairs of the east began to acquire The east 
some stability. That extensive country remained 
in peace and quiet, through the valour and good through 
conduct of Odenatus, who repulsed its foreign ene- 
mies, and suppressed its internal divisions. He wascomiuct of 
the continual scourge of Sapor, whom he ceased 
not to harrass by repeated attacks, and whom her^r. li 
twice made tremble in Ctesiphon. He would have 
attacked Macrian, if this last had not gone to Il-s, la 
lyricum, there to seek his death. He destroyed 
tvvo usurpers. Quietus and Balista ; and, which is 
much to his praise, in the midst of so many exam- 
ples of rebellion, he was constantly faitliful to 
Gallienus. I do not examine whether that fide- 
lity proceeded from an absolutely disinterested 
motive. Certain it is, that he never deviated from 
it. Odenatus’s ambition kept within the bounds 

of 
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of his duty: and though he might have arrogated 
to himself the greatest honours ; he chose rather 
to receive them, as a recompence, from the hand 
of him who was the lawful distributer of them. 

Gallienus, who had so many obligations to him, 
was sensible of them, and rewarded his services. 
Odenatus, as I have already said, was originally 
prince of Palmyra, or chief of a tribe of Saracens. 
Trtb. Tr. He took the title of king, according to Trebellius, 
Ty. 15. qP preparing for his first expedition 

against Sapor. But I rather think he had received 
Zanar. beforc, from Valerian, to whom he was atfach- 
Treb.Gaii. Aftci' Maciian’s rcvolt, Gallienus appoint- 
ed Odenatus commander in chief of the Roman 
forces in the east : and lastly, to reward his con- 
stant fidelity in a proper manner, he created him 
Augustus, with the advice of his brother Valerian, 
and his relation Lucillus. He likewise caused 
money to be coined, on which the conqueror of 
Sapor was represented dragging after him the 
Persians loaded with chains. The promotion of 
Odenatus was applauded by the whole empire, and 
is mentioned in history as the best thing that Gal- 
lienus ever did. Odenatus communicated his 
new title, and the honours thereunto belonging, 
to the celebrated Zenobia his wife, and to all his 
numerous family, of whom we shall have occasion 
to speak more fully. This account shews how un- 
justly Trebellius has called Odenatus an usurper : 
since it is very plain, that he did not assume the 
supreme honours illegally, but was invested with 
them by the authority of him who had a right to 
confer them. 

GiUionus Gallienus reaped the fruits of Odenatus’s la- 
hours, without giving himself the least personal 
tus’s victj- troubh'. He likewise c laimed the glory of them. 

ti;.’/ Odenatus conquered the Persians: but Gallienus 
3. 7— triumphed for the victory. It was after the de- 

feat and death of Macrian and his sons, that the 
emperor, thinking himself secure from all future 

danger. 
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danger, resolved not only to return to his former 
course of pleasures, which the war had interrupt- 
ed j but also to give a magnificent feast, as a mark 
of victory and peace. 

This triumph w’as in itself ridiculous ; and the 
captivity of Valerian rendered it so indecent and 
ignominious, that it drew a most bitter reproach 
upon^Gallienus even during the ceremony. Troops 
of sham prisoners, that is to say, of men whom 
nobody knew, disguised like Sarmatians, Goths, 

Franks, and Persians, formed a numerous train of 
seeming captives, who were led on with great pomp 
and pageantry. Some wags, going up to a group 
of pretended Persians, examined them very atten- 
tively, one after the other, looking eagerly in their 
faces : and when they were asked w’hat they want- 
ed; “ We are looking, answered they, for the em- 
peror’s father.” Gallienus, being informed of 
this, was so nettled at the joke, that*lie ordered 
the imprudent authors of it to be burnt *. 

His triumph was accompanied with all sorts of 
games, races in the circus, hunting in the pre- 
sence of the people, theatrical entertainments, 
and combats of wrestlers and gladiators. Eating, 
drinking, and diverting himself, were Gallienus’s 
sole study ; and all his talk was, “ What have we 
“ for dinner ? What diversions are got ready ? 

“ What play is to be acted f How many gladia- 
“ tors are to fight to-day ?” 

Soon after his triumph, or perhaps at the sameoaUienus 
time, Gallienus made magnificent rejoicings 
celebrate the tenth year of his reign, which had year rf hi? 
begun with that of his father. I think I ca^inotreign- 

find 

• Trebellius makes this adventure happen at the time of the 
feasts that were given in the tenth year of Gallienus, of which 
we shall speak immediately. But either these feasts and the 
triumph must have been celebrated together, or the historian 
has misplaced the fact in question, which, by its nature, must ' 

belong to the triumph. 

VoL. IX. G 
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find a more profter place than this, ta mention 
two puerilities, which slicw the frivoloits and 
trifling turn of mind of this emperor. 

P>«Ti]itie» In the games which he gave to the people, a 
princt bull of CDOtmous siz6 was exhibited, which ahun- 
/i/«i later was to engage until he killed it either with 
javelins or arrows. The inexpert hunter shot ten 
times at the animal without wounding it. Upon 
this the emperor decreed him the crown : and as 
the spectators murmured at his bestowing the re- 
ward so improperly, he ordered the herald to caH 
out with a loud voice : To miss a bull so often^ 

“ is a very difficult thing.” 

The other story is of the same stamp. A mer- 
cliant sold the empress false jewels instead of true; 
and the princess, extremely incensed, insisted on 
his being punished with exemplary rigour. GaUi- 
enus threatened the fellow terribly, and ordered 
him to be ^ried into the circus, as if to be ex- 
posed to a furious lion- The criminal expected 
instant death : when those that had the charge of 
him, by private orders from the emperor, instead 
of a lion, turned a capon out against him. The 
people laughed heartily, and GalLienus did the 
same, crying out, “ The biter is bit.’* 

There may, perhaps, he a sort of wit, but cer- 
tainly tliere is no kind of dignity, in these jokes. 
What idea can be formed of a prince who amused 
himself with such fooleries, whilst every thing 
round him was going to ruin ? For, not to repeat 
what I have already said of the plague, earthi- 
quakes, and other calaniities, the barbarians who 
invaded the empire, and the usurpers who started 
up in it, seemed to have entered into an agree- 
ment to tear the state to pieces. 

I have already named several usurpers, but have 
not yet mentioned them all. Egypt, Africa, Isau- 
ria, and Gaul, had their several pretenders to the 
throne. 1 shall take another opportunity to speak 

of 
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of Gaul, which was not desolated, but saved by 
those who rose up in it against Gallienus, and 
made themselves masters of that country. 

In Egypt, Emilian was in a manner forced byEmiiLm 
the circumstances of things to assume the impe-^“““, 
rial purple. He had been praetect or higypt lormE^jpt. 
some years, and, as such, in consequence of Va-P|'-^“^^’ 
lerian’s orders, he persecuted the Christians ofr<J. gj! 
Alexandria, and St Dionysius their bishop. Un-^“’: 
der the reign ot Gallienus, being continued m then. 4 21. 
same office, he was attacked by a furious sedition, 
the cause of which was one of the most trivial 
that can possibly be imagined. A slave bragging 
that he was better shod than a soldier he happened 
to be in company with, the soldier grew angry, 
and beat him.' The inhabitants of Alexandria, the 
most seditious, the most restless, and the most 
turbulent of all people, took the slave’s part : the 
soldiers gathered about their comrade, words en- 
sued, both parties grew warm, and a sedition wae 
kindled up in an instant. If this sedition be the 
same with that of which the St Dionysius I have 
just been speaking of gives us an account, as 1 
am much inclined to think % it was carried to 
the most violent height, and became a real war. 

All communications between the different quar- 
ters of the city was cut off, and it was easier, 
says that saint, to go from one end of the world 
to the other, than from Alexandria to Alexan.^ 
dria. The streets were filled with blood. The 
dead bodies, remaining unburied, exhaled an 
infection which corrupted the air, and brought 
on the plague. Emilian endeavoured in vain to 
appease the people. They were exasperated a- 

2 gain&t 

* M. de Tilleiaont, guided by the order of time, jok» thi» 

•edition to tlie revolt of Mncrian, who was acknowledged in 
Egypt as well as in Syria. But the exact date of all the faettf 
here spoken of, are so uncertain, and so difficult ta As, tiwfr it 
is perhaps as safe to follow tlie chain of events. 
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g?iinst him, and attacked him with stones and 
darts : upon which the prmfect, to avert the im- 
minent danger that threatened him, declared him- 
self emperor. He knew that he should please all 
Egypt by delivering it from the yoke of Gallie- 
niis, who was hated and despised there, as well as 
in all other places. In etlect, the people and the 
soldiers immediately re-united to acknowledge his 
sovereign authority. The other cities of Egypt 
followed the example of the capital : or, if any 
of them hesitated, Erailian soon reduced them 
by taking possess-ion of the public granaries from 
whence they drew their subsistance. 

He governed the country for some time with 
prudence and vigour. He visited Egypt and 
Thebais, and restored tranquillity and good order 
wherever he went. He checked the incursions of 
the barbarians, whether Arabs or Ethiopians; and 
was preparing to carry the war into India, says the 
historian, that is to say, into Ethiopia, when he 
himself was attacked by Theodotus, an Egyptian, 
to whom Gallienus had committed the execution 



of his vengeance. History observes that the em- 
peror had thought of giving Theodotus the rank 
of proconsul : but that he was hindered from it 
by an ancient superstition, which prevailed among 
the Romans so far back as in the times of Cicero 
Horn. Hist. and Pompey, and likewise by certain pretended 
A A'A. iw. oracles which threatened the republic with great 
calamities, and promised liberty to Egypt, if ever a 
Roman general, preceded by the consular fasces, 



should enter that country with an army. 

The A battle was fought between Emilian and Theo- 

uni^'^n which the former was conquered. M.de 

nious cha- Tillemont supposes that, after his defeat, he retired 
samuAiw Bruchium, a large and beautiful quarter of Alex- 
tnliuii and andria, and there sustained a siege, which is that 
i^cntioned by fit Dionysius of Alexandria, and in 
jrTi. vii ‘ which bt Anatolius and fit Eusebius, both aftei- 
' wards 
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wards bishops of Laodicea, were admired for llieir 
ingenuous charity in comforting and relieving the 
unhappy besieged, who perished with luinger. 

They both held a very distingiiislied rank in , 
the city of Alexandria, and were intimately con- 
nected by the bonds of Christian friendship. They 
were, however separated on this occasion. Ana- ■ 
tolius was shut up in Briichium ; and Eusebius, 
who remained with the Romans, had some inter- 
est even with their general, who, according to 
our supposition, was Theodotus, Famine began 
to prey upon the besieged, when Anatolius, mov- 
ed with compassion for their wants and misery, 
applied privately to Eusebius, desiring him to ob- 
tain from the Roman general an amnesty for those 
who should leave the city and surrender them- 
selves to him. His request being granted, and a 
council being held soon after, he immediately pro- 
posed surrendering the place, and making peace 
with the besiegers. The answer was, that no 
peace should be made. “ If that be the case, re- 
“ plied he, ami you are determined to hold out 
“ to the last extremity, it will be prudent to turn 
“ out all useless mouths, who only consume the 
“ remainder of our provisions.” This advice w’as 
approved of ; and Anatolius, being charged to see 
it executed, caused first the Christians to go out, 
then those among the Gentiles, whose sex or age 
entitled them most to pity, and afterwardsnumbers 
of others disguised like women. Eusebius received 
them like a tender father and a charitable physi- 
cian, and furnished them with all neces.sary food, 
takincr care at the same time not to over-load their 
stomachs, weakened and extenuated by long fast- 

Whatever may be the precise date of this edify- Emiiian is 
ing action, of which I have thought it incumbentj^i^to™^ 
on me not to deprive my readers ; Emiiian who has death, 
occasioned my mentioning it, met with a very me- 
‘ lancholy fate. He was taken by Theodotus, and sent 
’ 3 to 
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to GalHenus, who, treating him as the ancient Ro- 
mans did the kings and generals that were their 
prisoners, ordered him to be strangled in prison. 

The almost uninterrupted chain of misfortunes 
puUt^ which fell upon Alexandria, so depopulated that 
Bus. HisL great city, that, after these calamities, the number 
tu of its inhabitants from four to fourscore years of 
age, was not equal to that which had used to be 
j-eckoned before of those who were between forty 
and seventy. This difierence was known by the 
registers that were kept for the gratuitous distri- 
butions of corn. 

Cekusan Africa likewise revolted against GalHenus, and 
usurper of had its usurper, though but for a very little while. 

The proconsul Vibius Passienus, and Fabius Pom- 
Treb. Tr. peianus wlio was charged with the defence of the 
Tyr.p, Qf Lybia, having concerted measures 

with the emperor’s cousin, Galliena, undertook to 
raise to the sovereign dignity an old officer nanaed 
Celsus, who had retired from the service, and 
lived in the country. He was admired for his 
pize, and esteemed for his probity. As the insur- 
rection was sudden, the rebels, not having any 
purple at hand to clothe their emperor with, took 
the robe of the goddess worshipped at Carthage, 
under the name of Celestis, or Urania. Celsus 
only appeared upon the stage, and was killed at 
the end of seven days. After his death, his body 
was insulted with the utmost inhumanity ; being 
thrown to hungry dogs by the inhabitants of Sicca, 
who had remained faithful to Gallienus, and who 
hung his effigy upon a cross : a new kind of ig- 
nominy, never before indicted upon any one who 
had borne the name of Caesar. 

Trebeiiian- It is astonishing to what degree the once so ma- 
“^“^J^^pjestic title of Roman emperor was now degraded 
emperor in and debased. Trebellianus, an Isaurian by birth, a 
profession, and justly called by his ene- 
andkiiieii. mies a Captain of thieves, stiled himself emperor, 
jd.ind. 26. and caused raoney to be coined in his name, with 
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tlie addition of that august title. Whilst he kept 
to the mountains, which were inaccessible to every 
one except the natives of the country, he was able 
to defend hinaself : but Causiloleus, the brother of 
Tbeodotus of whom we have been speaking, be- 
ing sent against him by Gallienus, drew him down 
into a plain, where he defeated and killed him. 

The incursions of the Isaurians did not end with The Imu- 
him. They continued their old practice of des-SS^",^ 
cending suddenly from their mountains, plunder- he™, 
ing the low country, and carrying off their booty 
with the same diligence to their fortresses. Power- 
ful emperors tried in vain either to drive them 
from their holds, or to block them up in them. 

Though repulsed for a time, they always returned 
to the chaige, and still continued their depreda-^^ 
lions even after the reign of Constantius the son i 
of Constantine : so that they were in fact a small 
state of robbers, who subsisted independant of, and 
at enmity with all others, in the middle of one of 
the finest countries of the Roman empire. They 
could boast of antiquity ; for their ancestors had 
carried on the very same trade in the time of the 
famous war of the pirates, which Pompcy ended, fiom. ffut. 
An illustrious Roman general then took the sur-^^*; 
name of Isauricus, in consequence of his exploits 
against them. 

8atuminus usurped the titles aud honours of the &tumimis . 
imperial power, whilst Gallienus was emperor : but^^ji^' 
we cannot say in what country he reigned. We on-n»r, andaf- 
]y know that the army which he commanded, 
censed at the shameful conduct of the emperor, those who 
raised his general to the empire. He is said to have|j^**®“*®^ 
told the soldiers, whilst they were cloathing him Tret. Tr. 
with the purple, that they had lost a good general, 
and made a bad empjeror. A sensible expression ; 
but which does not seem to have been applicable 
to him. Saturninus was very capable of governing 
well, if he had the qualities which the historian 
gives him ; skill in war, proved by his victories over 

the 
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vage by a 
swarm of 
Scythians. 

Zoi, 



Another 
swarm lays 
siege to 
Thessalon- 
ica, and 
tnalces all 
Greece 
tremble. 



the barbarians ; singular prudence ; uncommon 
dignity of behaviour j a remarkable mildness and 
affability of temper, and at the same time great 
steadiness in maintaining discipline among the 
troops. To this steadiness, which the licentious- 
ness of the soldiers could not brook, he owed his 
ruin. It drew upon him their hatred, and he was^ 
killed by the very persons who had elected him. 

The barbarians, as I said before, ravaged the 
empire, at the same time that the usurpers dismem- 
bered it; but in the East, Odenatus stopt and even 
conquered the Persians. In Gaul, Posthumus, who 
caused himself to be acknowledged emperor there, 
as I shall hereafter relate, kept the German nations 
within bounds. The middle of the empire, the de- 
fence of which depended upon Gallienus, because 
no usurper had been able to establish himself so- 
lidly there, suffered dreadful calamities, occasion- 
ed by the Sarmatians,the Scythians, and the Goths. 

Italy was the first province which they attacked. 
Whilst Valerian perished in Mesopotamia, and 
Gallienus was yet in Gaul, the Scythians or Goths 
(for these names are often used one for the other 
in the history of the times we are now speaking 
of) having formed a numerous army of the differ- 
ent people of their nation, divided their forces. 
One part of them fell upon Illyricum ; the other 
penetrated into Italy, and put even Home in dan- 
ger. The senate greatly alarmed, had recourse 
to such expedients as were within their reach. 
To the city cohorts they joined the best and 
handsomest men among tlie people, whom they 
obliged to take up arms : by which means they as- 
sembled an army superior in number to the barba- 
rians, and which so far awed them, as to prevent 
their approaching the capital : but they over-ran 
all Italy, and ravaged it in a most shocking manner. 

The other body of Scythians, who had chosenll- 
lyricuni for the theatre of their exploits, entered* 

Thrace 

• Zosimus and Zonaras refer tliis incursion of the Gotlis to the 
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Thrace and Macedonia, and even laid siege to T'-chfii. 
Thessalonica. All Greece, of which that city 
was the key, trembled. The Athenians rebuilt 
their walls, w’hich, for near four hundred years 
past, had remained in tlie ruinous condition to 
which they were reduced by Sylla. The inhabi- 
tants of reloponnesus barred their isthmus by a 
Avail from sea to sea. The Goths could not take 
Thessalonica, which defended itself with tolerable 
ease against the barbarians, w'ho did not like the 
fatigues of a siege so well as ravaging an open 
country. They spread themselves, liowever, over 
Epirus, Acarnania, and Boaatia, amassed a vast 
booty there, and then set out for their own coun- 
try *. 

As soon as Gallienus was i>^formcd of tlie inva-OniKcmir- 
sion of Italy by the Scythians, he left Gaul ; 
if there be any truth in what ’/.osimus relates ofuaiy, and 
a great exploit of this prince against the G ermans, 
near Milan, it probably belongs to this time. lUyncum. 
• We are not told that Gallienus did any thing to 
drive the .Scythians out of Italy. Perhaps they had 
left that country betbre he arrived there. 

He was aftcrw'ards obliged to go into Illyricum, 
whither he was called by two wars, the one civil, 
and the other foreign, both carried on at the same 
time ; these were, the rebellion of Ingenuus, and 
the hostilities of the Scythians. We know that he 
conquered I ngenuus in a pitched battle. As to the 
Scythians, it they did not retire voluntarily into 
their own country, but were driven back beyond 

the 

time of V'alrrian. Tribellius places it under Gallienus ; and 
this last arrangement is that which M. de Tillemont has pre- 
ferred. 

* Trebellius says that the Goths were then beaten by M.a- 
crian ; which is not ab.solutely impossible, as that usurper did 
march about this time to the western parts of the empire, in 
hopes of conqueiang it from Gallienus. But as we find a few 
years after a Marcian making war vigorously against the Goths, 
and hunting them down every where, it is not improbable that 
^wo names so much alike m.ay have been confounded. 
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dje Danube by the Ilomin arms, the honour of 
that advantage belongs to Ingenuus, to Regiili- 
anus, to Aureolus, who were brave warriors, and 
commanded great armies upon the spot, rather 
than to Gallienus, of whom no mention is made 
in history on this occasion. 

The defeat (rf Macrian, who fouglit and was 
likewise conquered in IHyricum, was also the work 
of Aureolus : and I do not see that any share of 
w'hat was done in that country can be given to 
Gallienus, except the cruel vengeance which he 
Htscrnei took on Byzantium, for which Trebellius, who re- 
lates it, does not assign any motive. Btit we may 
Ryzan- conjecturc, with some probability, that the inha* 
Tr^ Gan. bitants of that city had favoured Macrian’s pas- 
•ki*. sage into Europe, and that it was for this reason 
that Gallienus, now conqueror, treated them as 
enemies. As the Byzantines mistrusted him, 
they at first shut their gates against him. He got 
admittance, howes'er, U|x>« a promise of acting 
with moderation and clemency : but the moment 
he was master of the place, he basely broke his 
word, and caused both the garrison and the in- 
habitants to be massacred : all were cut off : and 
at the time when Trebellius wrote, there was no 
longer any ancient family in Byzantium, except 
those of which an accidental absence, occasioned 



either by business or pleasure, or by their being 
employed in the armies, bad saved some remains. 

This bloody execution coincides nearly with the 
time of the feasts which Gallienus gave on account 
of his tenth year. His cruelties against his sub- 
jects, and his pleasures, occupied him alternately; 
whilst the barbarians renewed their incursions, 
without being discouraged by their former losses. 
TBe incur- It is vci v difficult, not to say impossil)le, to fix 
the precise dates, and distinguish the particular 
tontinne circuinstanccs of their different invasions, which 
never ceased during all the reign of Gallienns. 
Kipn of Their events were always nearlyalike, and we have 

CaWeauv 
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no knowledge of them but through the channel of 
inaccurate writers, and ignorant abbreviators, who 
murder facts, and confound names, times, and 

f daces. The general idea that results from their 
ame accounts, is, that all the provinces of llly- 
ricum and Asia-minor, the islands of the Egsean 
sea, and Greece itself, were continually expoted 
to the ravages of the Scythian and German na- 
tions, who poured in both by sea and land some* 
times passing the Danube, sometimes entering by 
the mouth of that great river, and sometimes 
crossing the Euxine sea ; and in the engage- 
ments which they fought, were sometimes victo- 
rious, and sometimes defeated, but never daunted 
or destroyed. We find in particular, that the TtA. Gan. 
temple of Diana of Ephesus was plundered and®;,^f“^* 
burnt by the barbarians ; that ancient Ilium, al- reb. go. c. 
ways unfortunate, suffered from them the same*®' 
calamities as were brought upon it many ages be- 
fore by the Greeks ; that they also sacked the 
city of Chalcedon, and reduced it to so deplorable 
a condition, that, three hundred yedrs after, it 
still retained marks of their fury ; that all Trajan’s i 
conquests beyond the Danube were recovered 
from the Romans, and became again the property 
of the barbarians. 

The Heruli appear here for the first time in hi-yyae- 
story ; %ncellus gives us a sort of particular ac- 
count of their expedition. Only I cannot com- 
prehend how he brings from the Palus Mseotis, a 
nation that was always German. But be that as 
it may, the following is his account, with the ad- 
dition of some circumstances borrowed from Tre- 
bellius. The Heruli sailing out of the Palus Mae- 
otis with five hundred vessels, took to the right, 
and made themselves masters of Byzantium, and 
of Chrysopolis, which is on the other side of the 
streights. There they fought a battle, the success 
of which was not favourable to them ; but did not 
however hinder them from continuing their route. 

They 

Ml 
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They made descents at Cyzicus, and several other 
places which they ravaged. They likewise plun- 
dered the islands of Lemnos and Scyras ; and af- 
terwards, crossing over into Greece, overrun all 
Peloponnesus.' The cities of Corinth, Sparta and 
Argos, were plundered, and Athens would have 
suffered the same fate, had it not been for the va- 
lour of Dixippus, who, cultivating equally both 
learning and arms, was an excellent warrior, as 
well as a famous writer. That brave Athenian, 
putting himself at the head of his countrymen, 
■waited for the barbarians in a narrow pass, where, 
aided by the advantage of his situation, he defeated 
them, and saved his country. In their retreat, they 
plundered the rest of Greece, Baeotia, Epirus, and 
without doubt; Thessaly also, which lay in their 
road. At length, having crossed Macedonia, and 
part of Thrace, they met, near the river Nessus, 
the emperor Gallienus, who had marched to the 
assistance of the invaded provinces. This prince 
gave them battle, and killed three thousand of 
their men,‘ which, joined probably to other cir- 
cumstances, the particulars whereof are not ex- 
plained, induced the Herulian commander, Nau- 
lobates, to sue for peace from the Romans. It 
was granted him, and if we believe Syncellus, 
Gallienus made him consul. In this case, Naulo- 
bates must be reckoned the first barbarian who 
arrived at the supreme magistracy of Rome. 

Our authors likewise speak of another irruption 
of barbarians, by the way of Heraclea, a famous 
city of Pontus. The Scythians, having got pos- 
session of that important place, overrun Galatia, 
and Cappadocia, and there practised their usual ra- 
vages. The brave Odenatus, who was just returned 
from his second expedition against Sapor, in which 
he had again besieged, and according to Syncellus, 
even taken the royal city of Ctesiphon, wanted to 
give Asia its revenge for the insults of those rob- 
bers, as he had put the east in a state no longer to 

fear 
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fear the Persians. He advanced as far as Cappa* 
docia : biif the barbarians, not thinking proper to 
wait his coming, hastened back to Hcraclca, and 
from thence returned by sea to their own coun- 
try. This swarm might come from the Palus Mae- 
otis ; which is probabiy what has occasioned Syn- 
cellus’s mistake concerning the Ueruli. 

Odenatus did not long survive this new proof odenatus 
of his zeal in defence of the Roman empire, 
worthy prince perished by domestic treachery ; ircacheiy, 
and Zenobia his wife, that famous heroine, is 
exempt from suspicions in regard to this heinous skms not 
crime. 

Odenatus had by a former wife a son named He-c^t. 
rod, whom he was particularly fond ofi and pre- 
ferred before his other children, born of Zenobia. '/>. Tyr. 
Herod, however, little deserved the affections ofi^* le. 
such a father as Odenatus. This young prince is 
known in history only by his Asiatic luxury and 
effeminate manners ; and his father, who ought 
to have checked that inclination, encouraged it 
by his blind complaisance. After his first victo- 
ries over Sapor, he made his son a present, not 
only of.the concubines of the king of Persia whom 
he had made prisoners, but also of all the riches 
he had amassed in his expedition, gold, rich stuffs, 
diamonds and jewels. Zenobia could not brook 
the preference which Odenatus gave to his eldest 
son over the children he had by her : and it is not 
improbable that she joined her resentment to that 
of Odenatus’s nephew, Mseonius, who was exaspe- 
rated against his uncle on a very trifling account. 

In a party of hunting, Mmonius, tfom an over ^or. 
forward vivacity, was the first who shot at the 
beast j and though forbid by Odenatus, he repeat- 
ed the same mark of disrespect, two or three 
times. Odenatus, displeased at his behaviour, or- 
dered his horse to be taken from him ; which was 
a great affront among those people ; and Ma;oni- 
us having suffered his passion to hurry him so far 

as 
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as to threaten the emperor, drew upon himself at 
length a more rigorous treatment, and was put in 
irons. He resolved to be revenged j and the bet- 
ter to succeed therein, he dissembled his resent- 
ment, applied humbly to Herod, and begged of 
him to obtain his pardon. But he was no sooner 
set at liberty, than he entered into a conspiracy 
against his uncle, and against his deliverer : and 
laying hold of the opportunity of a feast which 
Odenatus gave to celebrate his birth-day, he at- 
tacked him in the midst the jc^ of the enter- 
tainment, and killed him and his son. This tra- 
gic scene happened at Emesa, and is placed by 
M. Tillemont under the year of Christ 267. 

Ambition was probably joined with revenge in 
the heart of Maeonius. Odenatus, as 1 said be- 
fore, had been declared Augustus by Gallienus^ 
and his son Herotl enjoyed the same honours. 
Their murderer usurped them, and caused himself 
to be proclaimed emperor. But he was far from 
being capable of replacing Odenatus^ His volup- 
tuous life, spent in continual debauchery, render- 
ed him extremely despicable, and he was soon 
killed by the soldiers who had elected him. Thus 
Zenobia reaped all the fruit of Maeonius’s crime : 
ami this presumption, joined to that which arises 
from her jealonsy of Herod, has made her be ac- 
cused of living entered into the conspiracy of the 
assassins of her husband. It is a pity that so black 
a stain should be found in the life of a princes^ 
otherwise distinguished by the most shining ta- 
lents, and who alone hindered the East from feel- 



ing the loss of Odenatus. We shall defer speak- 
ing more fully of her, until the reign of Aurelian, 
who made war upon her, and conquered her. la 
Tra. Gall, mean time we shall only observe, that Zeno- 
13. hia, having taken possession of the sovereign pow- 
er after the death of her husband, was not ac- 



knowledged by Gallienus; that this prince, having 
lest his IriendOdcnatu?, on whom nehad dcpend- 

ed 
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ed for the management of the war against the Per- 
sians, and for avenging his father’s cause, seemesl 
to intend to make a personal effort, and to take 
upon himself the conduct of the affairs of the East^ 
that he assembled an army, tlie command of which 
he gave Heraclian, who, instead of making war 
upon the Persians, attacked Zenobia, and being 
defeated by her, was obliged to return with the 
shattered remains of his broken army. 

The year in which Odenalus perLshed was also 
that of the death of Posthumus who reigned seven 
years in Gaul, and who was the bulwark of the year 
empice in the West, as Odenatus had been in the<^*»^ 

1,. *, atus was 

i^asi. killed. 

We have seen that Valerian, full of esteem for jjehadu- 
Posthumus, trusted to him the conduct ef his surped the 
son, and the command in Gaul. Galiienus, after 
bia father’s disaster, imitated partly the same plan, the first 
Being obliged to march against the Scythians, 
who threatened Rome and desolated lllyricum, Ooe. 
he left in Gaul Valerian Caesar, his eldest son, 
who was then very young : but he separated the 
two employments of governor of the prince and 
commander of the troops. He committed the 
guardianship of his son to Silvanus, leaving to- 
Posthumus only the care of what ^longed to 
the war. 

It is not improbable that this regulation dis^- 
pleaaed Postiiumua, and that his discontent began 
to stagger bis fidelity. What is certain, is that a 
misunderstanding arose between the two deposh 
taries of the diivuied authority, and tliat it sexm 
broke out. 

A body of Germans having passed the Rhine, 
and, accotdinjg^ to the custom of the barbarians, 
ra\’aged' the wulish territories; Posthumus fell 
upon those robbers, defeated them, took aw'ay 
their booty, and, not without design, distriljuted 
it among his soldiers. Silvanus claimed this booty 
as his right, and ordered it to be sent to Cologne, 

where 
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■w-hcre the prince was. We may judge of the tur- 
bulence of the troops on this occasion, and how 
ill they took it that the fruits of their victory 
should be snatched out of their hands. Posthu- 
mus inflamed matters still more, by pretending 
that he could not help obeying : and when he once 
saw the fire of sedition thoroughly kindled, he 
threw aside the mask, put himself at the head of 
the mutineers, and marched in an hostile manner 
towards Cologne, demanding, with violent me- 
naces, that the prince and his governor should 
be delivered up to him. The soldiers within the 
city, sensible of their inability to oppose an army, 
preferred their safety to their duty : and Posthu- 
mus no sooner had his victims in his power, than 
he put them to death, and caused himself to be 
proclaimed Augustus. 

Tiium. This event happened soon after Gallienus’s de- 
parture, and seems to belong to the year in which 
he began to reign alone. Valerian was ranked 
among the gods by a decree of the senate, made 
by order of the emperor, who at the same time 
gave the title of Caesar to his second son Saloni- 
nus. 

Wisdom of Nothing can be more criminal than the means 
which Posthumus raised himself to the sove- 
reign power*: but he exercised it in such a manner 
as might be a model even to princes whose autho- 
rity is founded upon the most legal title. Uniting 
every civil and military virtue, he rendered the 
people happy at home, and defended them against 
foreign enemie's. He made discipline reign in the 

armies, 

• Trebellius clears Postliumus of the most odious charge ia 
hi.s u.suq)atioii, by saying, that it was the Gaul*, who not be- 
ing able to bear Gallienu.s’s vices, and disdaining to be govern- 
ed by a bo}', killed Valerian Caesarj and put Posthumus in his 
place. But this is plainly the language of those who would 
justify, or at least excuse, the usurper. 
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armies, justice in the tribunals, and good order and 
tranquillity in all the countries that obeyed him. 
Ambition was his only vice : and after he had 
once attained the height of his wishes, we nolonger 
see any thing in him but what deserves esteem. Hisex- 
Not satisfied with barely hindering the Germans 
from penetrating into Gaul, he passed the Rhine Germans, 
in person, and built forts at proper distances from 
each other on the territories of the barbarians, to 
keep them in awe even in their own country. \Vhat 
is more ; we find that after he had conquered tliose 
fierce nations by his arms, he gained tlieir esteem 
and confidence by his virtues ; for they furnished 
him with succours in the wars he had to maintain 
against Gallienus, as appears by his having both Ga/?. 
Germans and Franks among his auxiliaries. 

I know not whether it was the impossibility 
committing their usual ravages in Gaul that in-vade 
duced the Franks to carry their arms into Spain. 

That extensive country likewise submitted to tlie ritf*™. 
laws of Posthumus : but this prince not residing 
there, and being divided between the necessity of 
securing the borders of the Rhine, and of defend- 
ing himself against the repeated attacks of Gal- 
lienus, he could not extend his protection and as- 
sistance to the more distant provinces. It was by ' 
sea that the Franks attacked Spain ; for the G’er-^^^^^ 
man, as well as the Scythian nations, braved thcivLarA.' 
dangers of very long and very hazardous voyages 
in small barks. The Franks of whom I am nowg?,’'’^*!.’ 
speaking, passed the Streights, and dividing them- 
selves into two bodies, one made a descent upon 
Africa, and the other upon Spain. These last ad- 
vanced as far as the Ebro, took Tarragona, and 
sacked that metropolis of hither Spain in so terri- 
ble a manner, that it bore the marks oftheirout- 
ragesan hundred and fifty yearsafter. The ravages 
of the Franks were not a transitory calamity with 
regard to Spain, for their descents and inroads in 
VoL. IX. H that 
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Posthumus 
in ruin. 



that country were continued without ceasing for 
upwards of twelve years. 

GiiUienus Gallicuus did not leave Posthumus in peaceable 
attacks possession of Gaul. He attacked him twice in 
person ; first, immediately after Macrian was con- 
quered ; and the second time, two years after. In 
both these expeditions he was accompanied by 
Aurcolus, who, without taking the title of empe- 
ror, kept, as 1 before observed, an army under his 
Trek Gall. Command. If Gallienus had been faith^lly served 
by him, he would have remained completely con- 
.5 zonr* queror : for Posthumus having been defeated in 
a general battle, Aureolus, who pretended to pur- 
sue him, might, if he had pleased, have overtaken 
him, and have made him prisoner. But he pur- 
posely let him escape, because it was not his in- 
^ terest that Gallienus should become too power- 
ful. There were therefore other battles, and 
sieges of towns, in one of which Gallienus was 
wounded by an arrow. The cure of his wound 
was tedious, and probably gave him a disgust for 
this war, in which he likewise met with so much 
the more and greater difficulties, as the people 
;■ were inclined to favour his enemy. He therefore 
gave it up, and from this time Posthumus govern- 
ed Gaul, as quietly, as if he had been its lawful 
sovereign. 

victorinus, 1“ the War against Gallienus he had received 
to Pos"ttm serviccs'from Victorinus, whom, if we 

mus.°* believe Trebellius, he had even associated with 
Trd).GaV. himself in the government, and taken for his col- 
7y, e.*‘ league. But it seems to us, scarcely possible, 

' that Posthumus, who had a son, on whom he con- 

ferred the titles of Caesar and Augustus, should 
grant the same honours to a stranger, to make 
him thereby his rival and that of his son. We 
rather think that Victorinus acted under Posthu- 
miis as his principal lieutenant, and did not as- 
sume the power of sovereign until after his death. 

Posthuraus 
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Posthumus enjoyed an uninterrupted tranquillity 
for three years. But usurpers seldom end their by his soi- 
days in peace : their own example is turned 
gainst themselves. Lollianus*, or Lelianus, think- rl^L^Tr. 
ing himself not less worthy of the empire than 3. 4. 
Posthumus, revolted, and, though conquered inf^. 
battle, occasioned the ruin of his conqueror. For 
Posthumus’s soldiers insisting strongly upon plun- 
dering the city of Mentz, which had entered into 
the rebellion, and not being able to obtain the 
consent of their chief, to whose character and 
principles, such violences were no ways suited; the 
whole army mutinied, and killed him and his sOn. 

Posthumus reigned seven years, and was killed Somep«r. 
in the beginning of the year of Christ 267. „ 

sides Gaul, he kept, as 1 said before, Spain, un-both of 
! der his lawsj and it is probable that Britain hke-^^ 

I wise obeyed him. Gaul then set the example to 
I those two neighbouring provinces, and the three 
together formed a kind of detached department^ 
which, when the empire was afterwards divided 
among several princes, often became the particu- 
' lar lot of one of them. The origin of Posthumus 
was obscure : his merit was what raised him. He 
\ had been once consul before he usurped the im- 
I perial power ; and during his reign he assumed 
1 three consulships : but neither of these last is 
I marked in the Fasli, because they were not ac- 
knowledged at Rome, which obeyed Gallienus. 

The son of Posthuinus, who bore the same name 
with himself, is known in history only by the titles 
of Caesar and Augustus, which he received from 

2 his 

* M. TiUemont distinguishes s Lollianus, a L; ^lianus, and 
an .£lianus ; and mokes three usurpers of them. M. de Va- 
lois (mem. of the academy of Belles lettres, vol. S. p. 585.) re- 
duces these three princes to the single Ulpius Cornelius Lce- 
lianus, whose last name he thinks has been ^tered through the 
ignorance of authors or transcribers, and this opinion stems to 
me the most eligible. 
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the sol- 
diers. 



Treh. Tr. 
Tyr. S, 6, 
4f7. 



Tre*. Tr. JiJg father, and by his fatal death, which he pro- 
*■ bably met with when but a youth. It is said, that 
he was eloquent, and that some of his declama^ 
tions have been judged worthy of a place among 
those which are ascribed to Quintilian. 

Lieiiauusis Upon the death of Posthumus, Gaul did not 
acknovr. submit to GalHcnus ; but, violently agitated by 
powerful contending parties, it had no less than 
four princes or usurpers in the space of one year. 

Lailianus took the advantage of his conqueror’s 
misfortunes. The troops who had killed Posthu- 
mus could not take any step more suited to their 
interests, than to proclaim him emperor on w'hom 
their late master had made war. Lrelianus then 
entered into possession of the prerogatives of the 
imperial power ; and he must have enjoyed them 
some months, as he is said to have repaired the 
castles which Posthumus had built beyond the 
Rhine in the country of the barbarians, and 
which, upon the news of his death, were taken 
and demolished by the Germans, 
yictormus Victofinus, who had enjoyed the principal au- 
tnk^ thority under Posthumus, could not bear to see 
his place. Lffilianus usurp his spoils. it is probable that he 
likewise tampered with some of the troops, and 
that having prevailed upon them to proclaim him 
emperor, he attacked Lmlianus, defeated, and 
killed him. 

He him- He was very capable, by his talents and his 
many virtues, to supply the loss of Posthumus, 
clerk whose and to settle the state or Gaul, at least for a time. 
^y‘^®**“‘^One single vice proved his ruin. A contemporary 
writer e.xpressed himself on this subject in the fol- 
lowing manner : “ 1 find no prince, said that au- 
“ thor, preferable to Victorinus ; neither Trajan 
“ for military merit, nor Titus Antoninus for 
“ clemency, nor Nerva, for the qualities which 
“ procure respect, nor Pertinax or Severus for 
“ steadiness in command and exactness in main- 
taining 
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“ taining military discipline. Birt his debauchery 
“ * and unboundetl passion for women, effaced 
“ entirely all this glory in liim : and it is improper 

to praise the virtues of a prince whose dea^h is 
“ looked upon by every one as a justly deserved 
“ punishment.” Victorinus used violence to satis- 
fy his brutality ; and after several excesses of this 
kind, a subaltern officer of one of the courts of 
justice, whose wife he had abused, formed at last 
a conspiracy against him, and assassinated him at 
Cologne. Victorinus not dying instantly of his 
wound ; by the advice of his mother Victoria or 
Victorina, he named his son Caesar before he ex- 
pired. but he thereby only hastened the des- 
truction of that son, who was murdered by the 
troops immediately after the death of his father. 

They were both buried near Cologne ; and on 
their small tomb was only the following disho- 
nourable inscription : “ Here lye the two Victori- 
“ ni, who were usiirpers.” 

Victoria was a woman of an enterprizing spirit, 
and had been decorated, probably by her son, with of victor” 
the titles of Augusta, and of mother of the camps 
and armies. Instead of setting up for the vacant 
empire herself, by which she would perhaps onlye<t«mpc- 
liave shewn her ambition, without succeeding in ^iu’eUatthe 
the attempt, she chose rather to give it to another, end of 
Her choice fell upon an ignoble subject, whomy^“y“;®” 
she doubtless hoped, for that very reason, to go- ryr. s,s. 
Tern the more easily. She caused one Marius, 
by trade an armourer, and afterwards a soldier, //«<. £«. 
who had advanced himself in the service by his ‘ 
valour, to be elected. This adventurer well de- 
served his fortune, if it be true that he was the 
same Marius, who, according to Aimonius, con- 
quered and killed Chrocus king of the Alemanni, 

the 

* Sed omnia hsc libido & cupiditas nuilierariae voluptatis sic 
perdidit, ut nemo aiideat virtutc ejus in litteras mittere, ^uen 
constat omnium judicio meruisse puniri. Treb. 
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the author and conductor of a violent irruption 
into Gaul, and of a thousand outrages committed 
TmM. by the barbarians whom he commanded. Tre- 
bellius says nothing of this remarkable transac- 
tion, but contents himself with giving the speech 
which Marius made after his election, and in 
which, far from blushing at the meanness of his 
former condition, he makes a boast of it, prides 
himself in having always handled iron, and ex- 
tols his harp and laborious life far above the ef- 
feminacy of Gallienus. He reigned but three 
days, at the end of which he was killed by a sol- 
dier who had formerly worked in his shop, and for 
whom the new emperor had shewn some scorn 
and contempt. The exasperated soldier ran him 
through with his sword, saying by way of insult : 
“ This sword is one of thy own making.” Surpriz- 
ing things are related of the strength of body of 



this Marius, whose fingers are said to have been 
as hard as the iron upon which he employed them. 
I By the death of Marius, Victoria did not lose 
.her credit : she even preserved it so far as to be 
‘able to make another emperor. But she now 
"pitched upon a person more capable than the 
former to procure respect and obedience. She cast 
her eyes upon Tetricus, her relation, a Roman se- 
•nator of illustrious birth, and who was then go- 
vernor of Aquitain. Tetricus. being elected by 
the soldiers, assumed the purple with the title of 
Augustus at Bourdeaux, and gave that of Caesar 
to his son. The state of Gaul began to resume 
a regular form under this prince, who reigned 
there six years, until he was conquered by Aure- 
lian, as we shall hereafter relate. Victoria died a 



considerable time before the fall of Tetricus. She 



enjoyed the honours of the supreme rank as long 
as she lived .Money was coined at Treves, mark- 
ed with her head and name. But all this pomp 
and splendour was of short duration : for death, 
‘ either 
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either natural, or, as some think, hastened by 
violence, buried all her grandeur in the tomb. 

1 return to (Jallicnus, of whom the reader 
observe that little has been said in the history of iiiyricimi, 
his reign. We left him in lllyricum, conqueror“^^^‘“^y 
of the Heruli, with whom he made peace. Hcau^Iui 
afterwards attacked the Goths, who over-ran that'*"*'" 
country, and over whom he gained some advan-seifempe- 
tage. But at the same time he received the™''^j 
disagreeable news of the revolt of Aureolus,i3,&iA 
whom he had left in Italy, near Milan, to watch 
the motions of those who had the upper hand in 
Gaul, and to prevent their passing the Alps. 

Aureolus, as \ve have seen, affected indepen- 
dence almost from the beginning of Gallienus’s 
reign. Though at the head of an army which ac- 
knowledged no other orders than his, he had se- 
conded the emperor in his war againstPosthumus; 
but at the same time he indeed broke his fidelity 
towards him, and hindered him from conquering. 
Remaining in Italy, whilst Gallienus went to 
fight the barbarians in lllyricum, he grew tired 
of his equivocal situation, wdiich was a kind of 
middle state between the subject and the sove- 
reign ; and to unite the title to the reality ofzonar. 
power, which last he already possessed to a great 
degree, this obscure upstart, by birth a Dacian, 
and by his first profession a shepherd, caused him- MarcLm 
self to be proclaimed emperor by his soldiers, an<i Claud. 

This news obliged Gallienus to leave lllyricum, viofory 
he left there Marcian and Claudius, two brave 
and experienced officers, to command in his stead. lUyncum. 
They did their duty well against the barbarians, 
whom they conquered, and reduced to such dis-c/w. 6. 
tress, that they thought they should be happy if* ^8. 
they could but get back with safety to their own 
country. Claudius was for pursuing and utterly 
extirpating them : but Marcian, who had other 
views, opposed this advice, and thereby gave 
them an opportunity of returning soon after with 

greater 
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greater force than they had ever before brought 
against the empire. Claudius and Marcian hav- 
ing driven the barbarians out of lllyricum, re- 
joined Gallienus, not to serve him, but to take 
av/ay his empire and his life. 

TheT Te- Tliey found that prince besieging Milan, where 

being defeated in a battle, had shut 
himself up. They entered into a conspiracy with 
Wm of pretorian prefect Heraclian, who was returned 
from the East; and they agreed together that they 
Treb 6aU. ought to deliver the republic from an emperor, 
7,01. zon. whose conduct loaded it with shame and infamy. 
.^urei, vif/.Some say that they were induced to take this reso- 
Eutrop. from an apprehension of danger to them- 

selves and that this apprehension was artfully 
raised by Aureolus, who caused a list to be thrown 
into the camp of the besiegers, containing the 
names of the principal officers of the army, as per- 
sons marked but for death by Gallienus. This re- 
port may have been spread by the friends of Clau- 
dius, who wanted to make him appear less crimi- 
nal, and in some measure to clear him of the stain 
of having conspired against his lawful prince, from 
whom he had never received anything butfavours. 
Trfh.ma. Trebelliusgoes farther, and formally denies that 
CTska 3. Claudius had any share in the death of his prede- 
cessor. But in this he is convicted of flattery, both 
from the want of probability in what he relates, and 
bythecontrary testimony of other writers. Hisplea 
in favour of Claudius, is thb very plea of Claudius 
himself, who concealed hii intrigue, who wanted 
not to be thought the murderer of Gallienus, and 
who, having had the address to procure an oppor- 
tunity of absenting himself, was at Ticinum, now 
Pavia, when that prinbe was killed before Milan. 
rict. Epit. The three chiefs of the conspiracy seem likewise 
to have settled among themselves the choice of a 
successor to Gallienus. Neither of them wanted for 
ambition : but the superiority of Claudius’s merit 
determined ^them in his favour ; whether from 

esteem 
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esteem for him, or because they foresaw the diffi- 
culty of uniting the suffrages of the soldiers in 
favour of any other, we shall not pretend to say. 

When the plan was formed and settled, they 
pitched upon one Cecrops, who commanded the 
Dalmatian horse, to execute it ; which he did in 
the following manner. While Gallienus was at 
table, or according to others, in bed, a false alarm 
was given him, purporting, that the besieged were 
making a vigorous sally. This prince had cou- 
rage, as 1 have more than once observed. He 
started up immediately, and, without waiting un- 
til he was completely armed, or even staying for 
his guards, he mounted his horse, and rode, slight- 
ly attended, towards the place which had been 
pointed out to him. As he was going on, Ce- 
crops himself, or one of his men, shot Gallienus 
with an arrow, through the back. The emperor 
fell from his horse, and those about him carried 
him to his tent, where he died a few hours after. 

The flatterers of the family of Constantine, 
which derived its principal splendour from Clau- 
dius, have here invented a new fable. They tell us 
that Gallienus, finding his end draw near, sent the 
imperial ornaments to Claudius. A supposition 
manifestly absurd ; Gallienus having at that very 
time a brother who was Augustus, and a son who 
was Cmsir. 

The one was named Valerian, and the other vaieri»a 
Saloninus; and they were both killed by those »nd Saio- 
whose interest it was to extinguish the imperial 
line. ( laudius, n ho ought to be looked upon asthe^nof 
the author of their death, affected to confer the®g}|5i^’ 
last honours upoi: Valerian, and to raise a tomb after Wm. 
to him near Milan, upon which was engraved hisj^"Y*^‘ 
name with the title of emperor. Saloninus perish- go/i 14.4 
ed at Home in the commotion we are going to^^*' 
speak of. Neither of these princes did any thing 
memorable ; nor are they scarce mentioned in his- 
tory but on account of their death. It is only 

observed. 
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observed, that Valerian did not approve of his 
brother’s dissolute manners. All else that we 
know concerning him, that is to say, his advising 
Gallienus to create Odenatus, Augustus, speaks 
moderation and solid sense. 

Gallienusreignedfifteen years, if we reckon from 
us’sreigB. the time when he received the title of Augustus ; 
but only eight from that in which the captivity of 
his father put him in full possession of the impe- 
rial power. He was killed in the month of March 
of the year of Christ 268 . All his posterity * did 
not perish with him ; for some of his descendants 
The sol- living at the time when Trebellius wrote, 

diers de- Hisdeatli occasioned murmurs among the troops, 
dare him They had hated and despised him whilst living, 
Claudius is and when he was dead they heaped praises upon 
elected em.}jij„ . from any alteration in their sentiments 
2vX’ca/i concerning him ; but from their usual greediness 
of plunder, which they hoped to satisfy by taking 
this opportunity to raise fresh disturbances.- In- 
terest was the sole motive of their complaints, and 
interest pacified them. Twenty pieces of gold 
which Marcian promised to each of the soldiers, 
immediately rendered Gallienus what they had 
, always thought him : they declared him an usur- 
AtRome j unanimously elected Claudius emperor, 
the memo- At Rome, the news of the death of Gallienus 
was received with such transports ofjoy as border- 
loaded with ed even upon madness. The senate and the peo- 
pie united in loading his memory* with curses, 
ward* His ministers and relations were the victims of 
mong^the public liaticd. The mob fell upon them, 
^isbv or. threw them from the top of theTarpeian rock, 
treated their dead bodies with the utmost ig- 
.<«re/.r«:^nominy. The whole city was in aflame: and 
Claudius, now emperor, was obliged to exert his 
fiuthority ip order to stop the riot, of which he 

feared 

t 

• Trebellius does not explain Hmself any farther, Perhaps ' 
Saloninus left some infant child : or perliaps we ought to un- 
dwstand him as epeakkig of the posterity of GsUienus’s brotliei\ 
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feared the consequences. He sent orders to spare 
the friends and family of Gallienus ; and carrying 
his policy beyond all bounds of decency and rea- 
son, he insisted that this prince, who had dis- 
graced humanity, should be ranked among the 
gods. As he foresaw that the senate would be 
extremely unwilling to pass such a decree, he a- 
vailed himself of the power of the soldiery, whose 
dispositionshe again changed, so far as to persuade 
them to demand divine honours for the very man 
they had but just before declared a vile usurper. 

The senate thereupon ordered the deifying of 
Gallienus; joining ignominy to sacrilege, and pro- 
faning at the same ,time the majesty of the Su- 
preme Being, and the glory of good princes, of 
whose virtue this honour had been the reward. 

I know not wdiether any thing can be more ca- 
pable of vilifying all human praise, and of render- 
ing it despicable, than to see it thus prostituted 
upon such a prince as Gallienus. We have a.suppiem.to 
monument of this wretched adulation still subsist- 
ingin a triumphal arch erected to his honour, the 
inscription of which imports, that his invincible va- 
lour was surpassed only by his piety : cujus invicta 
virtus sola pietate superala est. What valour, what 
piety, were those of Gallienus, who, on one hand, 
minded nothing but luxury and pleasure, and, on 
the other, was the most ungrateful and most un- 
natural son that ever existed ! 

Whilst altars were erected to Gallienus, his 
death remained unrevenged. Strange inconsis- 
tency ! But those who made him a god, were the 
very persons who had killed him. 

It is no wonder that Gallienus was as much hated oaiiienu* 
as he was despised. To the shameful vices of in-[;^j,7m^‘ 
dolence, effeminacy, andevery kind of debauchery, ijatefui by 
he added cruelty. Besides the example we haveal- 
ready given of this, the historian of his life assures Treicii. 
us, that he often ordered three or four thousand * 
soldiers to be massacred at once. This was his way 

Pf 
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of appeasing the seditions, which the vileness of 
his behaviour frequently occasioned. 

He would The senate ha(l a particular motive of hatred 
Boteliow against him. Tliis prince, who was even sensible 
•eiremthehimselr that he debased the throne, was jealous or 
every man of merit : and seeing tyrants and usiir- 
'pers rise on all sides, he thought he took a wise 
precaution in excluding the senators from all mi- 
litary employments ; lest the splendour of their 
dignity, backed by the command of an armed 
force, should raise their courage, and at the same 
time facilitate to them the means of invading the 
sovereign power. Thus this august assembly, 
which had furnished the state with all its generals 
and commanders ever since the foundation of 
Rome, lost that glorious prerogative : and instead 
of uniting, as it had always done before, military- 
merit to the legislative power, it was reduced to 
the sole civil functions of the government, not less 
useful indeed, though less brilliant than the other. 
This gave rise to a distinction never before heard 
of among the Romans. The civil and the mili- 
tary began toform twoseparate bodies, from either 
of which there was no transition to the other. 

This innovation highly incensed the senators : 
and they revenged themselves, as we have seen, 
upon the memory of Gallienns, and upon his fa- 
mily. But an habit of case and quiet has be- 
witching charms. They soon grew used to it : 
and though they might, without the least difficulty, 
have obtained from the succeeding emperors, some 
of whom were truly valuable princes, the repeal 
of this prohibition of Gallienus ; they preferred 
the tranquillity they enjoyed, to the dagners of 
war and the. storms of sedition, and seemetl to 
take for their motto. Less fame but more security. 

All orders of the state were dissatisfied with Gal- 
OTtionsa- lienus. The Christians alone had reason to speak 
well of him. As soon as he was master of the em- 
Mus. Hist. pire, 

MecL VII. * 

13 . 
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pire, he stopped the persecution which his father 
had raised against them, and ordered the burying- 
grounds and religious places of which they had 
been dispossessed, to be restored to them. It 
would be hard to assign the motive that rendered 
him thus favourable to the t'hristians : but one 
may, perhaps, not unreasonably conjecture, that 
his hatred of Macrian, who, all powerful under 
Valerian, had revolted almost immediately after 
his master’s misfortune, induced Gallienus to pro- 
tect those to whom that minister, and afterwards 
usurper, was a declared enemy, to destroy his 
work, and to calm the persecution of which he 
was the author. 



' We may easily judge that learning did not flou-Letming 
rish under so unsettled and violently disturbed 
reign. The muses delight in peace, and are si- rishing un- 
lenced by the din of arms. Not but that the^^^®^ 
prince courted them personally, and wrote as well 
as his contemporaries in prose and in verse, though 
only upon trivial subjects. His esteem for the fine 
arts inspired him with an affection for Athens, 
which had always been their habitation and cen- rrfi. c«y, 
ter. Full of this idea, he insisted on being made^^* 
a citizen and first magistrate of that city, and on 
being ranked among the Areopagites. Vain and 
trifling cares for a prince to be taken up with. 



whilst his dominions were falling to ruin ! I say 
the same, and with still greater reason, of the fa-niiem. 
vour he was disposed to grant to the Platonic phi-^“y^“’^^ 
losopher Plotinus, whose brain was filled with wild tion, tiri, 
and singular notions, and who deserves less to be 



esteemed for the elevation of his thoughts, than to 



be despised for his idle turn of mind. Plotinus 
had taken it into his head to realize the idle sys- 
tem of Plato’s republic : and Gallienus was ready 
to assist him in that chimera, by rebuilding for him 
a city in Campania, which the philosopher was to 
govern according to the Platonic laws. Some jea-' 

lous 
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The reign 
of Gallie- 
nus is full 
of inter- 
woven e- 
vents. 
How they 
may be 
thrown In- 
to some or- 
der. 



lous courtiers, say.s Porphyry, dissuaded the em- 
peror from executinc; this tlesign. There needed 
only common sense to make him reject it. 

We see by this, that the protection which Gal- 
lienus granted to learning was of a piece with the 
rest of his vain, capricious and effeminate charac- 
ter: and therefore it is no wonder that, thwarted as 
it also w’as by the difficulty of the times, it never 
produced any solid benefit. We know of very few 
works, except those of Plotinus, that were compo- 
sed during this reign ; and if we regret the loss of 
any of those which we find quoted by other wri- 
ters, it is only because they might have thrown 
some light upon the liistory of these times. There 
is, according to Casaubon, in several libraries, 
a treatise upon the machines of war used by the 
ancients, the author of which, one Athenaeus, a 
Byzantine, seems to have been the engineer of 
that name who was employed by Gallienus, with 
liis countryman Cleodamus, to fortify the towns 
of Thrace and Illyricum, which were exposed to 
the incursions and attacks of the Scythians. 

No reign is fuller than that of Gallienus, of 
events which are interwoven with each other, and 
of which the complicated narrative forms a kind of 
labyrinth not easy to be pursued. 1 doubt the read- 
er will have perceived it but too much, notwith- 
standing the clue I have endeavoured to lend him. 
The method I have followed in order to throw 
some light upon the subject, has been to divide 
the general object nearly into three parts, one of 
which comprehends what passed in the east, and 
especially the exploits of Odenatus ; the second, 
what relates to Gaul and the adjacent provinces; 
and the third, the troubles and wars of the middle 
countries, whether occasioned by incursions of the 
barbarians, or by the rebellions of usurpers. Gal- 
lienus himself acted no where but in Italy, Illyri* 
f um, and QauU He had scarcely any more influ- 
ence 
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ence in the events of the other parts of the em- 
pire, than if he had not been emperor. The com- 
motions in Egypt and Africa, are a kind of detach- 
ed events, and have little connection with the rest. 

This whole period of history would be very in-Theusur- 
teresting, if any account of it bad been transmitted 
to us by a good hand. Never were seen so many uuiier this 
vicissitudes, so many revolutions, nor, I will ven-^^’^'^^* 
ture to say, so many talents and so many virtues i^n of me- 
at any one time. Almost all the persons known 
in the history of the reign of Gallienus under the 
nanie of tyrants, or usurpers, were men of merit, 
skilled, in the art of war, perfectly capable of con- 
ducting great affairs, and often estimable also for 
their 'moral virtues. Odenatus and Posthumus 
are proofs of this. It is an old observation, that 
times of trouble and confusion are the most fa- 
vourable to talents. No sera in the Roman his- 
tory was more fruitful of great men, than the lat- 
ter times of the republic, and those of Gallienus : 
nor did France ever produce so many heroes at 
once, as during her wars with the English, under 
Charles VII. and during the fury of those for 
which religion was made the pretence. In such 
melancholy times merit pierces easily, because it 
is greatly wanted ; and it acquires perfection, by 
struggling with difficulties. Such is the deplora- 
ble condition of the human race ! Men must be 
wretched, before the talents which do them the 
greatest honour can find a field wherein to dis- 
play, themselves. 

Trebellius, in writing the history of the usur- Their 
pers that arose under the reigns of Valerian and““®^'‘' 
Gallienus, fixed their number at thirty, from a 
fancy for which I shall not pretend to assign any 
reason : and to complete that number, he included 
in it Odenatus, whose promotion was legalj a for- 
mer Valens, who revolted under Decius ; chil- 
dren, whose age could not permit them to act 

scenes 
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scenes of this nature ; and two women, Zenobia, 
and Victoria. He was laughed at for inserting 
women in a catalogue of usurpers : upon which, 
to satisfy his critics, and at the same time keep 
to his favourite number of thirty, he afterwards 
added two other usurpers, the one prior, and the 
other posterior to Gallienus ; the former having 
rebelled in the time of Maximin, and the latter 
in that of Claudius. If we examine things pro- 
perly, we shall find under Gallienus eighteen usur- 

E ers, including Zenobia, whose boldness and am- 
ition entitle her to a place among that set of 
restless mortals. I have reckoned them up at 
the end of the Principal Events of this reign *. 

* Pi^ 60 . 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS 
OF THE KEION OF 

CLAUDIUS II. 

SURNAHCD 

THE GOTHIC. 



Patbrnus II. 
Marinianus. 



A. £.1010. 
A.C.g68. 



CLAUDIUSproclaimed emperor by the troops, 
is acknowledged on the twenty-fourth of March 
by the senate. 

He defeats Aureolus, who is killed by the sol- 
diers of the victorious array. 

The Almanni beaten by Claudius, according to 
Aurelius Victor, near the lake of Guarda. 

Claudius goes to Rome, where the justice and 
mildness of his government is admired. 



M. Aurelius Claudius Augustus II. A.E.1020. 

PaTEBNUS. A.&*69. 

VoL. IX. I The 
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The Goths, with an army of three hundred 
and twenty thousand fighting men, and a fleet 
of two thousand sail, ravage the empire by sea 
and by land. 

Claudius gains a great victory over them near 
Naissus, now Nissa in Servia. He pursues them, 
with a resolution to extirpate them. 

Zenobia seizes upon Egypt. 

The Bigaudes in Gaul besiege and take the city 
of Autun. 

A.R.10S1. 

^ Antiochianus. 

Orfitus. 

The remains of the Goths are destroyed in the 
passes of mount Haemus \)y pestilence and fa- 
mine. Those that escaped were either incorpo- 
rated among the Roman troops, or employed in 
works of agriculture. 

Censorinus is proclaimed emperor by a body of 
mutinous troops, and killed seven days after by 
those who had elected him. 

Claudius dies of the plague at Sirmium, towards 
the month of April. 

Usurpers under CLAUDIUS II. 

Ap. Claudius Censorinus. 

Tetricus in Gaul. 

Zenobia in the East. 



CLAUDIUS 
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SECT. I. 



fVIiat is known of the origin and faniihj of Clau- 
dius II. His frst rise. His accession to the 
throne, the only stain in his life. He was in other 
respects a good and great prince. The senate ct - 
knoivlcdgcs him with joy. Aureolas conquered 
and killed. A great victory gained over the Ala- 
manni. Claudius goes to Roitw. Wisdom of h is 
government. The empire torn in pieces, and at- 
tacked on all sides. The Goths ravage the Ro- 
man territories tvith an army of three hundred 
and twenty thousand fighting men, and a fleet 
of two thousand sail. Claudius gains a great 
victory over them, and extirpates them entirely. 
Aurelian and Quintilius were employed in this 
war. It can Hardly be doubted but that Claudius 
would have subdued Zenobia and Tetricus, if he 
had lived. But he dies at Sirmium. Praise of 
this prince. Honom's paid to his memory. Cen- 
sorinus, an usurper. 



W E have already bad frequent occasion to' 
mention Claudius, before he was raised 
to the empire. It will be proper now to make 
the reader better acquainted with him. 

H is names were M. Aurelius Claudius ; to '"'hat i. 
which are sometimes added those of Valerius andih\?'','|j^f, 
Flavius. History calls him Claudius II. as being ami tamiiy 
the second emperor of that name : and he is adsOj|^'j|' 
surnamed the Gothie, on account of a great victo-r,/tort 
ry which he gained over the Goths. 

2 His 
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Treb. His Origin is little known ; and all that we can 
say of it with any certainty, is, that he was born 
in Illyricum. We are not told who was his fa- 
ther. Some have supposed him to be a natural 
son of one of the Gordians, without saying any 
thing farther. As the house of Constantine, which 
acknowledged him for its author, was interested 
in extolling him, flatterers were not wanting who 
framed a genealogy for him which went up to 
Dardanus and the ancient kings of Troy. The 
truth is, that he was of the number of those whose 
merit is their nobility. 

Claudius had not any children : but he had two 
brothers, Quintillus and Crispus. Quintillus suc- 
ceeded him, but reigned only a few days. Crispus 
was the father of a daughter called Claudia, who 
married Eutropius, one of the most illustrious lords 
of the Dardanian nation •. Of this marriage was 
born Constantius Chlorus, father of the great Con- 
stantine. Constantins was therefore grand-ne- i 
phew to Claudius, and probably owed his name 
to one of this emperor’s sisters, who was called 
Constantina. I 

^ ^ Claudius began to appear under Dccius, in the 
riw. ^ quality of tribune, and had a great share in his 
Ereh. cstecm. Decius, after bestowing high commenda- 
tions on him, intrusted him with the important 
charge of defending the streights of Thermopylae, 
and the entrance of Peloponnesus, against the bar- 
barians. Valerian had an equal regard for him ; 
and, after trying him in several subaltern posts, at 
last raised him to the chief command of Illyri- 
cum. He intended to make him consul : but his 
sudden fall prevented the execution of that design. 
Claudius, thus esteemed by good princes, was 
feared by Gallienus, who was a bad one. This wc i 
find by a letter of his, in which he seems alarmed 

at 

* The Dardatriana occupied a part of Msesia. Their capitil 
was Naissus, now Nissa in Servia. 
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at Claudius’s complaining of him. He desires 
that great care may be taken to appease him, 
and that dexterously, by the intervention of other 
people, acting as if of their own accord, for fear 
of his flying to extremities if he suspected that 
his sovereign •«iras informed of his dissatisfaction. 

We are not told what was the issue of this affair : 
but we know that Claudius did not trust Gal- 
lienus. He undoubtedly followed the advice 
which he gave to Regillianus, always to be upon 
his guard against the jealous mistrusts of the 
prince whom they both served. 

Gallienus, notwithstanding his doubts and ap- 
prehensions of Claudius, employed him, and that ‘ 
usefully. He was accompanied by him in his 
first expedition against Posthumus ; and, as we 
have already seen, when he left Illyricum in or- 
der to march against Aureolus, he committed to 
him and Marcian the care of making war upon 
the Goths. Claudius succeeded: and if his coun-TrA 
sel had been followed, those barbarians would 
probably have been extirpated, This success re- 
vived the esteem and affection which the senate 
had always had for him j and nothing can be 
more honourable than the acclamations and ap- 
plause which that assembly bestowed upon him 
with a kind of transport, wishing in particular 
that the prince might love him as much as he 
deserved : which plainly shews that Gallienus’S 
prejudices against him were no secret. 

His acquiring the throne by the murder of hisHuaeeef. 
emperor and of all the imperial family, was odious^h“J^° [{j* 
and criminal : and he himself was very scnsiblepniy stain 
of it, since he endeavoured, as we observed be- 
fore, to wipe off that stain, by concealing theotherres- 
share he had in the death of Gallienus. Wc there-^^* 
fore shall not, with Julian the apostate, commendgreat 
the rectitude of the means by which Claudius - 
raised himselt to the empire: but we may sayi. 
y?ith truth, that this is tl,ie only blot in his whole 

life. 
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life, which, in every other respect, deserves all 
the praise that is justly due to real magnanimity, 
true patriotism, a strict love of justice, a noble 
simplicity of manners, bravery and good conduct 
ip war,and a wise and gentle government in peace. 
Zanar. Zonaras gives us an instance of the great equity 
of this prince, in an affair in which his own in- 
terest was concerned. Gallienus had often takep 
from one, to give to anotlier : and Claudius, when 
emperor, shewed a readiness to redress those in- 
justices, A woman went to him with a petition, 
setting forth that he himself possessed a piece of 
land winch had been taken from her contrary to 
all right and reason. Finding her allegation true, 
he answered, “ The wrong which Claudius did 
“ you when he was a priyate man, and not charg- 
“ ed with the care of seeing the law's executed : 
“ Claudius, now emperor, redresses and ac- 
cordingly he ordered the land to be restored to 
her. The same justice prevailed throughout all 
his reign, which unfortunately, was too short. 

His first care, after the troops had acknow- 
kd^fes himledged him, was to write to the senate. His mes- 
A If’lois sci’gsf arrived at Rome on the twenty-fourth of 
Trri. March, and the senators, assembling immediate- 
ciaud.i. ]y^ confirmed with joy the nomination of the army. 
If we may judge of the manner in \yhich the de- 
crees of the senate were now passed, by the acts 
which we find in the writers of the Ryzantine 
history ; the suffrages of that once so grave and 
august assembly would seem to be given at this 
tirhe with greater eagerness than decency ; the 
assent of its members being expressed by their 
repeating the same words sixty or eighty times 
running. Thus for example, on the occasion 
we are speaking of, the senators cried out sixty 
times, “ Claudius Augustus, may the gods pre- 
“ serveyou for our happiness!” forty times, “Clau- 
“ dius Augustus, we always wished to have you 
f* for our emperor, or such an emperor as you 
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and eighty times, “ Claudius Augustus, we be- 
** lieve we shall find in you a father, a brother, 
a friend : you are a good senator ; the empire 
“ acknowledges you for its worthy head.” I pass 
over the rest, not to tire the reader. But I can- 
not help observing, that this way of determining 
the most important affairs, wants dignity, and is 
liable to great inconveniencies. 

Claudius, before he went to Rome, thought itAureoius 
necessary to get rid of Aureolus, who still held'“i“^ 
out in Milan. This rival of the new emperor’s 
power, after the death of Gallienus, made propo-^^“^ 
sals to his successor, demanding his alliance, andihr^’L. 
to be acknowledged as his colleague. But Clau-^"^^ 
dius, far from inclining to any such terms, after 
answering him, “ That none but Gallienus, who 
“ had reason to be afraid, could think of entering 
“ into an agreement of that kind,” sent to Rome 
an edict addressed to the people, and a speech 
which was to be read in the senate, declaring Au- 
reolus an usurper and a tyrant. Aureolus, una- 
.ble to obtain peace, resolved to fight, and was 
conquered. He seems to have been taken pri- 
soner, and it is certain that he was killed. The 
circumstances of his death are variously related. 

Some say, that he was killed contrary to Clau- 
dius’s order ; and others, that it was by his com- 
mand. Some impute the execution of the deed to 
the soldiers ; and others lay it to the charge of Au- 
relian, who was afterwards emperor. The truth is, 

' however, easily distinguished through this obscu- 
rity. Claudius undoubtedly desired the death of 
Aureolus ; but, that he might be thought merci- 
ful, he would not order it. He therefore pre- 
tended to be inclined to spare a conquered ene- 
my, and underhand stirred up Aurelian and the 
soldiers, to destroy him. Claudius cannot be ab- 
solutely blamed for providing for his own safety 
by the death of a rival. But the dissimulation 
which he practised on this occasion was surely be- 
neath 
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neath him. He even carried it farther ; by or- 
dering the last honours to be paid to the man 
whom he had deprived of life, and a monument 
to be erected to him, with an epitaph in Greek, 
which is still extant, and which declares his pre- 
tended design to save the unfortunate Aureolus, 
if the soldiers had not prevented it. This tomb 
was between Milan and Bergamo, in a place up- 
TUm river Adda, called Pons Aureoli, which 

still retains some traces of the name of Aureolus 
in its present appellation oi Pontirolo. 

A great If we believe the epitome of Aurelius Victor, 

Claudius gained a great victory over the Alaman- 
over the ni, neat the lake of Guarda, before he went to 
Rome. M. de Tillemont supports the account 
of that abbreviator by some conjectures. It is 
pretty extraordinary that Trebellius, who wrote 
rather a panegyric than an history of Claudius, 
and who, the better to celebrate him, has taken 
particular care to swell his stile, should omit a 
fact of this importance, so glorious to the prince 
whose praises were his theme. 
cUudiug Claudius, conqueror of Aureolus, and perhaps 
^to of the Alamanni also, went at length to Rome, to 
ww^of®njoy the congratulations and applause of his 
hi* govern- capital, which thought itself happy in having him 
for emperor. In the month of. I anuary that next 
TiUtm. ensued after his accession to the empire, he took 
a second consulship : which proves his having 
held that office once before. Of this, however, 
we have not any monument. For though Vale- 
riart had intended to make him consul several years 
sooner ; that design was not put in execution, as 
appears by the senate’s desiring the consulship for 
Claudius, a tew months before the death ofGallien- 
iis, as a reward for his exploits against the Goths. 
Claudius must therefore have named himself consul 
for thefirsttime, in the interval between thcdecease 
of Gallienus and the then next month of January. 

There 
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There is room to think tliat he stayed some 
months at Home ; and that to this time oftranquil- “ 
lity belongs what Trebellius says of the govern- 
ment of this prince, who enacted several wise and 
prudent laws, and shewed his zeal tor justice by 
punishing wilfully corrupt judges with exemplary 
severity; and his mildness, by pretending not to 
see faults that were committed without design. 



But he was soon forced to quit these pacific The«n- 
cares. The empire w'as in a violent situation, 
which necessarily required the melancholyremedy “nackcioa 
of war and arms. Tetricus occupied the provin-^^*^'“‘‘ 
ces of the West. Zenobia, in the Hast, not satis- 



fied with the territories which her husband Ode- 



natus had possessed, extended her dominion by 
conquest, and forced Egypt to acknowledge her 
laws. The middle provinces were harrassed by 
incursions of the northern nations. It was not 



possible for Claudiu,s to attack so many enemies 
at once : and he immediately judged that Zeno- 
bia, being the most distant, ought not to be the 
first object of his attention. Nor did he hesitate 
between Tetricus and the Goths. “ Tetricus, 



V said he, is my enemy ; the Goths are the ene- 
mies of the state.” He therefore fixed his views 



qpon the barbarians, and resolved to begin with 
driving them out of tiie empire. 

I observed before, in the last year of the reign 
pfGallienus, that Claudius w’anted to pursue theter^orie** 
Goths after he had conquered them ; but that hiso?'*^’*®.®™- 
colleague Marcian opposed it,andlet them escape. an amv of 
The facility with which they carried at least part3*o>9“ 
of their booty into their own country, induced and a 

them to return, in much greater numbers. Allfl®®^®^. 
the people which composed their nation, uniting, 
formed an army of three hundred and twenty e— 
thousand fighting men, and a fleet of two thou-f^r?" 
sand • sail. The general rendezvous was at the 

mouth 



* Zosimus says six thousand. But Trebelliu.s, who lias ra- 
ther enlarged than diminished the exploits of Claudius, fixe* 
their number at two thousand. 
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mouth of the river Tyras, now called the Niester. 
There this terrible multitude embarked, and, 
keeping close to the shore, attempted a first des- 
cent at Tomi, a place rendered famous by the 
banishment of Ovid, and a second at Marciano- 
polis ; but both without much success. Upon 
their arrival in the Bosphoran streights, the Goths 
suffered greatly from the rapidity of the currents, 
which, conrined within a narrow space, drove their 
vessels against each other with such violence, that 
their pilots were not able to manage them. IViany 
of them perished with their cargoes and crews. 
But this did not hinder the barbarians from at- 
tacking Byzantium ; from whence, being repulsed 
with loss, they continued their rout towards 
Asia and attacked Cyzicus. Here again they 
succeeded no better than before : hut yet, per- 
sisting in their enterprise, and still hopkfg to 
make themselves amends in Greece and Mace- 
donia, they crossed the Hellespont, and landed at 
mount Athos. After careening their vessels there, 
they steered for the gulph of Thessalonica, to 
which city they laid siege, as they also did to 
Cassandraea, wiiich was not far off. While the 
Trf». main body of their army carried on these two 
^ sicgBs, thcii’ flcct, doubtlcss divided into several 
Mart-. squadrons, ravaged the coasts of Thessaly, and of 
all Greece, the islands of Crete, Rhodes, and Cy- 
Zo««r. prus, and the maritime parts of Pamphylia. 
Wherever they landed the country was plunder- 
ed : but the cities defended themselves in such a 
manner that not one of them was taken, except 
Athens, of which Zonaras says, they made them- 
selves masters. That writer mentions a singular 
anecdote on this occasion. The Goths, says he, 
finding a great number of books in that city, which 
was the mother of learning, were going to burn 
them all, out of mere ferocity and savageness of 
rlisposition, and had already heaped them up in 

piles ; 
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piles ; when one of them, affecting greater wis- 
dom than the rest, told his countrymen they ought 
to spare them, because it was owing to the read- 
ing of those books that the Greeks neglected the 
art of war, and became easy of conquest. This 
Goth did not know that the culture of learning 
never hindered either Alexander or Cmsar from 
becoming the greatest of warriors. The barba- 
rians did not keep their conquest long. Cleode- 
mus, an Athenian, who had made his escape be- 
fore the place of Ids nativity was sacked, assem- 
bled a lew forces, fell suddenly upon them, cut 
several of the enemies to pieces, and made the 
rest betake themselves to flight. 

In the meantime the sieges of Cassandrsea and zor. 
Thessalonica were carried on briskly. The Goths 
battered both those cities with engines, of which 
they had learned the use in their long wars against 
the Romans, and were ready to take them when 
Claudius arrived. 

This prince had taken the necessary time to makcciaudius 
such an armament as should enable him to attackgaiii^a 
these formidable enemies with advantage, and atf[^“'^o^ 
last succeeded therein, though not without greatthemand 
difficulty, because, as he himself observed in one ofthem^n” 
hislettersto the senate, Tetricus possessed the besttireijr. 
provinces of the empire, Gaul and Spain, andZe-^^ie t. 
nobia was mistress of the light troops, and all thezw. 
most expert archers. However, notwithstanding 
these obstacles, he raised a great force, and upon 
his arrival, the barbarians raised thesiegeof the two 
places which they had long pressed very closely. 

They then moved farther up into the country, 
to Pelagonia, a province situated on the north of 
Macedonia. Claudius followed them thither : but 
as they had greatly the start of him, and continued 
bending theirmarch towards theDanube, he could , 
not come up with them until he reached Naissus, 
now Nissa in Servia. There he engaged them, in 
a battle which was long and obstinately disputed. 

The 

» . . . 
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The Romans gave way in several places : but at 
'length a detachment of their army, going round 
by roads which seemed impassable, fell upon the 
rear and flank of their enemies. This unexpect- 
ed attack decided the victory, and the Goths were 
forced to retreat, after leaving fifty thousand of 
their men killed upon the spot. 

Claudius now completed what Marcian had hin- 
dered him from executing two years before. Re- 
solving totally to extirpate the remains of the van- 
quished army of his enemies, he instantly pursued 
them. The Goths, on their side, without being 
^ intimidated by the vast slaughter they had suffer- 
ed, rallied their shattered forces ; and fencing 
themselves, according to their custom, with their 
waggons and baggage, they made a brave defence 
from behind this kind of rampart, which, however, 
was at last forced, and the Romans, besides an 
immense booty, took a prodigious number of pri- 
soners. Those that escaped this second disaster, 
formed again, and fell back towards Macedonia ; 
upon which Claudius, in order to surround them, 
sent his cavalry forward, whilst he with his infan- 
try followed them behind. The fierceness and va- 
lour of the barbarians was so great, that, even in 
the deplorable condition to which so many disas- 
ters had reduced them, they still put their con- 
querors in danger. They fell upon the Roman 
infantry with such fury, that they threw it into 
disorder, cut part of it in pieces, and would pro- 
bably have defeated the rest, if the horse, wheeling 
round, had not forced them to retreat. They then 
took shelter in the passes of mount Haemus, where 
famine and sickness completed their destruction. 

Their fleet after scouring the seas, returned to 
Macedonia, laden with booty, in order to rejoin 
the army it had left there. But that army was then 
' destroyed : and the troops on board the fleet, cither 
hoping to retrieve thelosses theirnationhadsustain- 

ed,^ 
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ed, or flattering themselves that they should be 
able to prevent its total ruin, landed ; by which 
they only increased their disaster. Their ships, 
abandoned by their defenders, perished and were 
sunk ; and tiie men themselves, unable to pene- 
trate into an enemy’s country, where every thing 
opposed them, were forced to disband and sepa- 
rate j in which condition they were either killed^ 
taken prisoners, or carried oft* by a contagious dis- 
temper which broke out among them. Thus, of^'''*- 
all this numerous army of barbarians only a few^*“^’^’ 
stragglers escaped, who, a few days after the 
death of Claudius, plundered Anchiala *, and 
made a fruitless attempt upon Nicopolis. 

We know nothing more concerning this cele- 
brated exploit of Claudius, which well deserved to 
be recorded by abler historians, more sensible of 
its importance, and more capable of relating its se- 
veral circumstances and events. Claudius himself 
gives us a pretty just, but general idea of it, in 
a letter which I shall here transcribe. “ Claudius 
“ to Brocchus. (This Brocchus was commander 
“ of Illyricum.) We have destroyed three hun- 

dred and twenty thousand Goths, and sunk two 
“ thousand ships. The rivers are covered with 
“ bucklers, and the shores with large swords and 
“ small lances. The plains are hid under heaps 
“ of dead. Every road is stained with blood. 

“ The great intrenchment, formed by a multitude 
“ of waggons linked together, has been aban- 
“ doned. We have taken so many women pri- 
“ soners, that every soldier in our army can claim 
“ two or three for his own slaves.” Claudius’s 
letter, which seems intended only to point out 
the extraordinary circumstances of the victory, 
speaks of none but female captives. History in- 
forms us farther, that there were kings and queens 
' among 

• A city of Thrace upon the Euxine Sea. Nicopolis lay far- 
ther up the pountry, at the foot of mount Haemus. 
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among the prisoners; and that the number of sol- 
diers and subaltern officers who fell into the hands 
of the conquerors was so great, that after inrol- 
ling many of them among the Roman troops, 
there still remained enough to supply the pro- 
vinces with a sufficiency of slaves tor the culture 
of their lands : so that these Goths, from savage 
warriors becoming laborious husbandmen, were 
of service to their masters, at the same time that 
they perpetuated the triumph of Claudius. 

This victory may therefore justly be compared 
to the greatest that was ever gained by any Ro- 
man general or emperor : and Claudius, most de- 
servedly, took for it the surname of the Gothic, by 
which he is frequently distinguished in history. 
Piei. ttier- Somc Writers have thought to enhance his glory 
by fabulously pretending that, like another De- 
cius, he devoted himself to his country before he 
engaged the barbarians. But Trebellius’s silence 
is a sufficient refutation of this anecdote, which, 
besides, does not agree with facts that are knowm 
and well attested. 

an^'u^i Aureliandistingiiished himself in the waragainst 
Siu^^re the Goths, in which he had an important command. 

He engaged the enemy several times, with consi- 
Fop^i'c.^’^^derable advantage : and the officers of the horse 
having attacked the barbarians rashly, without 
waiting for orders ; Claudius thought he could 
not better guard against such inconveniences for 
the future, than by giving them, for their colonel- 
general, the same Aurelian, whose severity in 
maintaining discipline was known and feared. 

Quintillus, the emperor’s brother, was also em- 
ployed in this war : but we know nothing farther 
of him, nor has history recorded any e.Kploit of 
his performing. 

It can Claudius, wliolly intent upon the war against the 
dwbted^ Goths, which he justly considered as the most dan- 
but that gerous to the state, suffered other matters to take 

CUudius 
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their course until such time as he should be 
berty to attend to them also. It cannot be doubt- zenolu 
cd but that, after conquering the barbarians, 
would have turned his arms against Zenobia, who, had lived, 
as I observed before, had added Egypt to hcr^"^"- 
other dominions. Nor can it be supposed that cot»T"^* 
he would have abandoned that noble portion 
the empire, Gaul, to Tetriciis ; besides whom,^o.Ac/i(>t 
now rebels, called Bagaudes, desolated that coun-^“ 
try, and even dared to besiege the capital of the 
Eduans. The besieged had applied to Claudius, 
imploring his assistance : and we may imagine how 
grating it must have been to this magnanimous 
prince, not to be able immediately to comply 
with their just request, and to see the Eduana 
forced to open their gates to the enemy after a 
siege of seven months. Such interesting objects 
could not but stimulate Claudius’s courage ; 
whilst his extraordinary qualities insured him suc- 
cess. It is highly probable that he would have 
finished the great work which his successor Aure- 
lian accomplished, of re-uniting to the empire all 
the members which had been separated from it, 
if he had lived. But death prevented him. 

I said before, that a contagious distenmer com-^ut te 
pleted the ruin of the army of the Goths. The samemfuil^ 
infection spread to the Roman army. Claudius was 
seized with it, and died at Sirmium, in the third 
year of his reign, and the fifty-sixth of his age. a. r. losi. 

This prince has been justly praised for possess- 
ing, like Trajan, great talents and great virtues, thu prince. 
Nothing would be wanting to crown his glory, 
if his merit had undergone the trial of a longer memoiy. 
reign, and he had behaved in the peaceable pos- 
session of the empire, as well as he did in times 
of trouble and danger. 

He was regretted by the senate, the people, and ^ 
the army ; and was ranked among the gods. That^^“"^* 
honour, than which nothing can be more mad and 
impious, was now become a mere matter of form. 

Rut 
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But the public affection for his memory was shewn 
by more uncommon honours, which custom had 
not vilified. The senate consecrated to him a^bust 
of gold in the usual place of its assemblies. The 
people erected to him a statue of gold, ten feet 
high, in the capitol, facing the temple of Jupiter; 
and the tribunal for harangues was decorated with 
a pillar, on the top of which stood his statue in sil- 
ver, weighing fifteen hundred Roman pounds. 

Censorinua Notwithstanding the great and good qualities of 
this prince, a rival was set up against him. Censo- 

Tijr. sa rinus, a senator of considerable rank and distinc- 
tion, who had retired into the country on account 
of a wound which had lamed him, was proclaimed 
Augustus, probably in Italy, by the troops which 
guarded that country. Trcbellius, from whom we 
have this account, does not tell us, what were the 
motives which induced the soldiery to take this 
step, nor in what manner it was transacted : nei- 
ther docs he say, whether they were instigated by 
Censorinus, or whether they forced him to obey 
their will. But however that may have been, they 
soon grew tired of him, and thinking him tod 
severe, killed him -at the end of seven days. He 
was buried near Bologna, and his epitaph, setting 
forth all the titles with which he had been deco- 
rated in his life, ended with these words : “ * He 
“ was happy in all things whilst a private man, 
“ but a most unhappy emperor.” His relations, 
struck with grief and fear after this melancholy 
event, retired, some into Thrace, and some into 
Bithynia, where his family still subsisted at the 
lime when Trebellius w rote. 

Tiiiem. In the beginning of the third year of Claudius, 
died Plotinus, the-master of Porphyry, who has 
written his life. He was a famous professor of tbe 
Platonic philosophy, w'hich was then in vogue, and 
which, bewildering its followers in abstruse specu- 
lations, 

* Felix ad omnia, infclicissimus Imperator. 
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lation s, almost lost sight of that solid and essential 
object, the reformation of manners. Men who, un- 
der a specious title, troubled themselves so little 
about what is really useful, little deserve that we 
should trouble ourselves about them. 



PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

OF THE REIGN 

OP 

AURELIAN. 

AnTIOCHIANUS. a. R. 1021. 

Orfitus. 

AURELIAN, and Quintillus the brother of 
Claudius, are proclaimed emperors at the same 
time ; the one, by the army of Illyricum ; and 
the other, by the troops which he commanded in 
Italy, near Aquileia. 

Quintillus, upon the news of Aurelian’s elec- 
tion, is abandoned by his party, and causes his 
veins to be opened, after having reigned only se- 
venteen days. He was ranked among the gods. 

Aurelian goes to Rome, in order to be acknow- 
ledged there. 

He returns into Pannonia, and forces the Goths, 
who attempted a new invasion, to sue to him for 
peace. 

War, for the defence of Italy, against the Ala- 
manni, the Marcomanni, the Juthongi, and the 
Vandals. Aurelian is defeated near Placentia. 

Alarms and seditions in Rome. Aurelian re- 
trieves his affairs, and gains three subsequent vic- 
tories over the barbarians, in this and the fol- 
lowing year. 

VoL. IX. K L, DoMiTiys 
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A.iMog?. L. Domitius Aurelianus Augustus II *. 

A. a 271. Ceionius ViRius Bassus. 

The tranquillity of Italy is restored. The walls 
of Rome are rebuilt and fortified, and extended 
to the circumference of fifty miles. 

Several illustrious persons put to death by Au- 
relian : among others Domitian, who had as- 
sumed the title of Augustus. 

Death of Sapor, king of the Persians. His son 
Hormisdas succeeds him. 

A. R. 1023. Quietus. 

VoLDUMIANUS. 

Aurelian sets out to make war upon Zenobia. In 
hiswaythrough Illyricum,he defeats several troops 
of barbarians. Victory gained beyond the Danube 
over Cannabas, or Cannabald, king of the Goths. 

Septimius an usurper for a few days in Dalma- 
tia. 

Aurelian passes into Asia. Bithynia submits vo- 
luntarily to him. The city of Tyana is betrayed 
to him by one of its inhabitants. Pretended ap- 
parition of Apollonius of Tyana to Aurelian. 

Battle near Immae, a town of Syria, at some 
distance from Antioch, in which Zenobia’s gene- 
ral, Zabdas, is defeated. 

Aurelian enters Antioch, which Zenobia had a- 
bandoned,and treats its inhabitants with clemency. 

Battle of Daphne, in which Zenobia’s troops 
are conquered. 

General battle under the walls of Emesa. Ze- 
nobia, vanquished, shuts herself up in Palmyra. 
Valerian besieges her there. 

Probus, 

• M. de Tillemont reckons this con.suIship of Aurelian as his 
first ; alledging, nevertheless, reasons and authorities which may 
make it be looked upon as his second, f Note VII. on Vale- 
rian.) The order of facts, particularly of these that fellow, 
. has determined us to prefer this last opinion. 
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Probus, who was afterwards emperor, subdues 
Egypt, and takes it back from Zenobia^ 

Hormisdas dies. Vararanes succeeds him. 

Tacitus. 

Placidianus. 

Some pretend that the Tacitus who was consul 
this year, is the emperor 'J'acitus, who succeeded 
Aurelian. But the emperor Tacitus was very old* 
and must, in all probability, have been consul be- 
fore this time. 

Zenobia, endeavouring to escape to the Per- 
sians, is taken and carried to Aurelian. The city 
of Palmyra surrenders. The eonqueror treats 
that city with humanity. 

The death of Longinus. 

Aurelian, being in Thrace, where he defeated 
some parties of Carpiansj learns that Palmyra had 
revolted : upon which he returns thither, treats 
the rebels with rigour, and gives their city up 
to be plundered. 

He causes the sentence of the council of Antioch 
to be put in execution against Paul of Samosata. 

He goes into Egypty and there destroys the 
usurper Firraus^ 

He passes into Gaul, whither he was invited 
by Tetricus himself, who was grown weary pf the 
perpetual mutiny and seditions of^his soldiers, 
and of the people. 

The battle of Chalons on the Marne, at the be- 
ginning of which, Tetricus and his son put them- 
selves voluntarily into the hands of Aurelian. 

Gaul submits again to the power of the Romansj 
after having disavowed it for thirteen years. The 
whole empire re-united under one head. 

This flow of success swells the heart of Aure- 
lian, and makes him forget his former modesty. 

He assumes the diadem. 

K 2 H« 



A.R. 1024 
A.C. *73. 
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He leads Zenobia and Tetricus in triumph ; and 
afterwards treats them humanely. 

^^^274 Aurelianus Augustus III. 

C. Julius Capitolinus. 

Aurelian’s donatives to the people. He remits 
the bid debts due to the state. 

His rigour towards several members of the se- 
nate. 

An amnesty granted to those who had borne 
arms against him. 

He builds a magnificent temple to the sun, in 
Rome ; and institutes games and combats in ho- 
nour of that .planet. 

The managers of the mint raise a Tiolent sedi- 
tion in Rome, which increases to an open war. 
Aurelian, after conquering them in a battle fought 
within the walls of Rome, punishes the offenders 
rigorously. 

He goes into Gaul, where some disturbances 
had arisen. 

He is thought to have rebuilt, at this time, the 
city of Genabum, which afterwards bore his name, 
and is now called Orleans. 

The founding of Dijon is also ascribed to him. 

He marches into Vindelicia, from whence he 
drives the barbarians. 

He abandons Dacia beyond the Danube, which 
Trajan had conquered j and transports its inhabi- 
tants to the right-hand side of that river, in a part 
of Maesia, since distinguished by the name of 
Aurelian’s Dacia. He may possibly have settled 
there part of the nation of the Carpians. 

A.^to2$. Aurelianus Augustus IV. 

Marcellinos. 

Just as he was preparing to march against the 
Persians, he perished in Thrace by a conspiracy 

which 
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which Mnesthaeus, one of his secretaries, had form- 
ed against him. He was ranked among the gods. 

He was on the point of ordering a persecution 
against the Christians when he was killed. 

Usurpers under AURELIAN. 

Zenobia in the Kast. 

Tetricus in Gaul. 

Firmus in Egtpt. 

Domitian. 

Septijrius. 



AURELIAN. 

SECT. II. 

Aurelian elected emperor in lUyrkum, and Claudius's 
brother Quintillus in Italy. This last perishes at 
the end of seventeen days. Aurelian's first rise. 
After the death of Quintillus, he goes to Rome to 
be acknowledged there. He returns into Panno- 
nia, fights the Goths, and grants them peace. He 
goes back to Italy., which is threatened with an in- 
vasion of the Germans. He gives audierwc to the 
ambassadors of the Juthongi. War attended with 
various success, and at last terminated by three 
subsequent victories gained by Aurelian. Nego- 
ciations with the Fandals. Aurelian returns con- 
queror to Rome, and puts to death several illus- 
trious senators. He fortifies Rome, and enlarges 
its extent. He undertakes the war against Zeno- 
bia. History of that queen. Aurelian sets out, 
and, in his march, gains several advantages in 11- 
lyricwn and. Thrace. He passes into Asia. The 
city of Tyana is betrayed to him. He puts the 
traitor to death, and spares the inhabitants. Pre- 
tended apparition of Apollonius to Aurelian. A 
very improbable circumstance related concerning 
the taking of Tyana, Zenobia at Antioch. Bat- 
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tie between the horse near the town of Immcr. 
Zenobia flies from Antioch to Emesa. Jure- 
lion treats the Antiochians with clemency. Ik 
advances towards Emesa. Battle near that 
city. Aurelian remains conqueror. Zenobia 
shuts herself up in Palmyra. Pretended mi- 
racles said to have happened at the battle of 
Emesa. Aurelian pursues Zenobia, and arrives 
before Palmyra. Importance of that famous 
city. Zenobia had taken care to provide it 
well. Aurelian' s letter to Zenobia, exhorting her 
to surrender. Her haughty answer. Palmyra 
besieged ; and distress^ by farnine. Zenobia, 
attempting to Jiy to the Persians, is taken. The | 
Palmyrenes surrender, and are treated humanely. i 
Aurelian grants Zenobia and her son Vaballath 
their lives. Her ministers and counsellors are 
put to death. The death of Longinus. Egypt \ 
re-eonquered by Probus. Aurelian, being return- j 
ed to Europe, is informed of the revolt of Palmyra. 
He goes back thither, and gives the city up to be 
plundered. He passes into Spain, and destroys 
Firmus, who had assumed the purple there. He 
returns into the East, and re-unites Caul to the ; 
empire, Tetricus having voluntarily put himself ; 
into his power. Greatness and rapidity of Aure- 
lian' s exploits. His suecess made him forget his \ 
former modesty and simplicity. Aurelian's tri- j 
umph. Tetricus and Zenobia appear in it as cap- 
tives. In other respects they were treated hu- 
manely by the conqueror. Aurelian's largesses to 
the people. Loaves distributed instead of corn. 
Old debts due to the stute, cancelled. Amnesty. 
Acts of justice. Aurelian has been accused of 
cruelty. Instances of a good government. He 
goes to Gaul, Orleans, Dijon. He drives the 
Barbarians out of Vindelicia. He abandons that 
part of Dacia which Trajan had conquered. He 
prepares to make war upon the Persians. Succes- 
sion of the kings of Persia. Aurdian is assassi- 
nated 
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noted in Thrace^ by his own people. His rigours 
were the cause of his untimely death, and have 
hurt his reputation. He is avenged, and ranked 
among the gods. His posterity. Variations in 
his conduct towards the Christians. Paul of Sa- 
mosata. The ninth persecution. IVriters under 
this reign. 

I MMEDIATELY after the death of Claudius 

Aurelian was elected to the empire by the le- 8 ,^rorm 
gions of lllyricum. But he had instantly a rival. my "fu™. 
Claudius’s brother Quintillus commanded a bodydi'us’sb^ 
of troops near Aquileia, destined, without doubt, ther Quin- 
to hinder the barbarians, who were in arms in the^i^.*” 
neighbouring countries, from penetrating intoi'*>i»i«»t 
Italy. When the news of the death of Claudiusfh^dof 
reached these troops, they thought no one wor- seventeen 
thier to succeed him than Quintillus, who was 1021. 
cordingly acknowledged emperor : not by heredi-r>-«i. 
tary right, as Trebcllius expressly observes ; butg^“* 
on account of his probity and the gentleness ofvop.Aurei. 
his manners. Some have said, that the senate 
joined its suffrages to that of the soldiers. Eutrop. 

It AVas not for the good of the empire that Quin-'®’"'*^''™"' 
tillus should remain its sovereign, if it be true, 
as Zonaras says, with some probability, that he was 
a weak man, incapable of conducting great affairs. 

In effect, he was extremely terrified when he learn- 
ed that Aurelian had been declared emperor at 
^ Sirmium. He harangued his troops, however, and 
exhorted them to remain faithful to him : but 
they, sensible of the difference of merit between 
the two competitors abandoned Quintillus, who, 
finding himself destitute of all resource, by the 
advice of his friends had his veins opened, after he 
had reigned only seventeen days •. This account 
of his death is more probable than that of Trebel- 
lius, who, always zealous for the glory of the house 
of Claudius, says that Quintillus’s severity was 

what 

• Vopiscus says twenty days ; Zosimus a few months. 
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what incensed the soldiers, and that he fell by 
their fury, a victim to his zeal for the maintenance 
' of discipline, like Pertinax and Galba. Aurelian, 

delivered from this rival, did not envy him the 
honour of an apotheosis. The medals of Quin- 
tillus shew that he was ranked among the gods. 

Aurelian, who by this means remained sole and 
peaceable possessor of the empire, was, like many 
Top. Ju'r. of his predecessors, a soldier of fortune, whose me- 
rit had made amends for the obscurity of his birth. 
He was born in one of the provinces of Illyricum, 
either Pannonia, Dacia, or iVioesia. We know not 
the name or condition of his father, any otherwise 
than that the epitome of Victor says of him, that he 
cultivated the lands which a Roman senator, calledi 
Aurelius, possessed in the country where he lived. 
His mother was priestess of the sun in her village : 
and he alw'ays retained a singular veneration for 
that planet, whieh he worshipped as his tutelar 
deity, and as the greatest of the gods. She also 
pretended to divination. But we do not find by 
any thing we know of her son, that he was in the 
least given to this last weakness. 

Aurelian, quick of mind, and robust of body, 
shewed from his infancy a passion for war, which' 
was so strong in him, that he never suffered a day 
to pass without exercising himself at shooting with 
the bow, throwing the javelin, or some other mili- 
49. tary operation. This taste remained all his life : 
for even after he was emperor, he tired several 
horses every day with hard riding. He entered 
into the army as soon as his age would permit ; 
and was so extremely ardent and ready to draw 
his sword, that to distinguish him from another 
ofiicer of the same name who served in the same 
corps, he was called • AurcKan, sword in hand. 
This personal bravery was displayed, not at the ex- 
pence of his fellow citizens by fighting duels with 

them, 

‘ * Aurelianus manu ad ferruni. 
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them, but at that of the enemies of the state. He is 
said to have killed, with his own hand, forty-eight 
Sarmatians in one day, and nine hundred and fifty 
within some days after. We observed elsewhere, 
that he was the first Roman who fought against the 
Franks, and had the honour of conquering them. 

His valour made the troops esteem him, and they 
celebrated it in their rude songs : but at the same 
time bis severity made them fear him. We may 
judge with what rigour he insisted on a strict ob- 
servance of military discipline, by the following 
letter which he wrote, when tribune, to an officer 
whom we may call his lieutenant-colonel. “ If, 
“ says he, you would advance yourself in the ar- 
“ my, or rather if you would live, hinder the sol- 
diers from stealing. Let not any one rob the 
“ peasant of his poultry ; let him not touch a 
sheep which does not belong to him ; let him 
“ riot spoil the corn upon the ground, nor even 
“ take a bunoh of grapes that is not his own. 
“ Suffer not those who are under you to extort 
“ oil, salt, or wood. Let them be content with 
“ their allowances. If they would have any thing 
“ more, it is by tlie blood of their enemies that 
“ they ought to acquire it, and not by the tears 
“ of the subjects of the empire.” Aurelian then 
enters into a pretty long detail concerning their 
armour, their dress, and the proper care of their 
horses and mules : after which he adds : “ Let 
“ them serve one another mutually, as if they were 

“ each others slaves. Let them not consult 

“ diviners : let them respect the honour of the 
“ women in whose houses they lodge ; and if any 
“ one raises a quarrel, let him suffer the bastina- 
“ do.” Such were the laws which Aurelian pre- 
scribed ; of which he insisted on the literal obser- 
vance ; and which none could violate with impu- 
nity. Being informed that a soldier had commit- 
ted adultery with his landlord’s wife, he ordered 
the criminal to be quartered, by fastening his legs 

and 

• I 
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and arms to four branches of trees bent down for 
that purpose, and afterwards let go in such manner 
as to tear him asunder. This punishment seems 
cruel, and doubtless is so. But great evils re- 
quire violent remedies : and the writer of Aure- 
lian’s life observes, that his inexorable severity 
succeeded ; and that the soldiers, finding what 
commander they had to deal with, took care to 
mend their manners and avoid those faults of 
which the punishment was sure and rigorous. 

I observed before that the emperor Valerian 
feared leSt his son might be hurt by Aurelian’s se- 
verity. But notwithstanding that, he did ample 
Justice to the extraordinary merit of this great war- 
rior, and took a pleasure in employing him in the 
most brilliant and most difficult affairs. He charg- 
ed him with the care of visiting all the Roman 
camps, as inspector and reformer ; gave him 'the 
command of Illyricum under Ulpius Crinitus, 
whose infirmities rendered him incapable of act- 
ing; senthim ambassador to Persia; and lastly made 
him consul, when, on account of his glorious po- 
verty, he ordered the public treasury to defray the 
expences which that high office then required. 

This consulship of Aurelian has been mention- 
ed elsewhere : but I cannot omit here a judicious 
and useful reflection which the historian of his life 
makes on this occasion. * We lately saw, says 
Vopiscus, tlie consul Furius Placidus spend such 
vast sums upon the games which he exhibited in 
the circus, that he seemed rather to be giving 
away rich estates, than distributing suitable re- 
wards to charioteers. All good men were griev- 
ed at it : for things are now come to sucii a pass 

that 

* Vidimus proxime consulatum Furii Placidi tanto ambitu 
in circo edituni, ut non pratmia dari aurigis, sed patrimonia vi- 
derentur — ingemiscentibus frugi hominibus. Factum est enim 
ut jam divitiarum sit, non hominuni consulatus. — Perierunt 
casta ilia tempera, & magis ambitione popular! peritura sunfe^ 
J'bp. AureL 15. 
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that the consulship isbesto\ved,not upon the man, 
but upon his riches. Those happy times are past 
in which dignities were the recompence of merit; 
and the present will degenerate still more and 
more by that ostentatious pomp which is intend- 
ed to catch the eyes of the multitude. 

Aurelian probably took possession of the consul- 
ship on the twenty second of May of the year of 
Christ 2 . 58 , twoyears before Valerian’smisfortune. 
No mention is made of him under Gallienus; either 
because that prince had removed him out of jea- 
lousy and hatred of his merit, or because he him- 
self scorned to serve the most indolent and most 



despicable of men. Under Claudius, who was a 
friend to, and a just estimator of virtue, Aurelian 
began to appear again. He helped that emperor 
to destroy Aureolus, and, after shining greatly in 
tbe war against the Goths, was judged, as 1 said 
before, worthy to succeed him. 

After the death of Quintillus, he went with all After the 
speed to Rome, there to be acknowledged : and,Q®^J’y^^ 
according to the custom of new princes, he shewed he goes to 
a tendency to mildness, and a readiness to listen to^““^^_ 
the counsels that should be offered him. A senator ledgeft 
who thought to please him by commending his 
seventy, which sometimes amounted to cruelty, 
told him that the way to reign securely would be 
to use both steel and gold: steel against those who 
should fail in their duty towards him, and gold to 
reward his faithful servants. This sycophant was 
justly requited for his base advice, being himself 
the very first that suffered by Aurelian’s steel. 

This prince could not stay long-at Rome, butHeretum* 



was soon obliged to return into Pannonia, which “to ^an. 
theGoths, notwithstandingthelate dreadful defeat tig 
of their vast army, threatened with a new invasion. and 
To hinder them from penetrating far, he wisely^^^* 
ordered the inhabitants of the country to send allpf^e. 
their corn, cattle, and provisions, totbecities, there 
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to be taken care of; that the barbarians might not 
only be dissappoiuted of their expected plunder, 
but also be stopped in their career by want of the 
necessaries of life. These measures might per- 
haps have sufficed, if the Eomans had been at li- i 
berty to wait the event. But Italy was at the same \ 
time menaced by a formidable league of the Ger- | 
man riations, who were preparing to enter that \ 
country in an hostile manner. Aurelian was there- 
fore obliged to hasten against the Goths, who had 
passed the Danube. The two armies engaged, 
and the battle lasted until night, without any de- 
cisive advantage on either side : but in the night, 
the barbarians retreated and repassed the river, 
from the other side of which they sent deputies i 
to sue for peace, which was granted them. 

He goes Italy stood in need of his presence to awe the j 
whiA German confederacy 1 have just spoken of. Four 1 
isthr^ten-of these nations, whose names we are acquainted 
with, were the Alamanni, the Marcomanni, the 
thoGer. Juthongi, and the Vandals. It is not easy to deter- 
'v^Aurei whether tliese people actedin concert, or each 

IS. ' of them separately ; and it is perhaps still more dil- 
^ 4 ' form a connected narrative out of the de- 

' tached scraps which we find in different authors 
concerning Aurelian ’s exploits against them. All 
that can be said on this head must necessarily be 
intermixed with perplexity and doubt. 

The first seat of the war seems to have been 
the country bordering upon the Danube, where 
Aurelian having gained some advantage over the 
.luthongi in particular, these people agreed to send 
him an embassy, to propose peace. This step of 
submission was accompanied with haughtiness ; 
their ambassadors being ordered not to speak in 
the humble stile of a conquered nation, but to of- 
fer tiieir friendship and alliance, on the express 
condition of their receiving again the pensions 
which the Romans had used to pay them. 

Aurelian, 
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Aurelian, knowing their instructions, thought He aves 
to awe and intimidate them by the formidabletoth"^. 
magnificence of bis appearance. When theyba«>adon 
were arrived in his camp, he did not give them 
audience immediately, but deferred it until the 
next day. All the Roman troops were then 
drawn up under arms, and ranged as if for battle. 

The emperor, cloathed with purpl^, ascended a 
lofty tribunal. All the principal officers sin- 
rounded him on horseback, forming a semi-cir- 
cular avenue to his throne ; and behind him ap- 
peared the standards and eagles of the legions, 
the golden images of the prince, and tables on 
which were written the names of the legions in 
letters of gold ; the whole supported by spears of 
silver. The ambassadors of the Juthongi were, in 
effect, struck with wonder and admiration at the 
sight of this pompous splendour. They remained 
for some time silent ; but recovering from their 
first surprize, they at length spoke, and not with 
less haughtiness than they had been directed to use. 

They said, that if they desired peace, it was 
not because they had met with a small check 
which had scarcely hurt them, but because they 
believed that peace and alliance between them 
and the Romans would be of mutual service to 
bothnations.Theyboastedoftheir strength, 'which, 
said they, the Romans had experienced under 
Gallienus ; and pretended that if they w'ere for- 
ced to fight again, the same success would still 
accompany their arms. They warned Aurelian not 
to trust to fortune, nor depend too much upon a 
slight advantage, owing to particular circumstan- 
ces, and which might be followed by a greater re- 
verse. And lastly they declared, that in return for 
their alliance, which they offered to the Romans, 
who would be greatly benefited thereby, they ex- 
pected and insisted on the renewal of their for- 
mer pensions„without which they should become 
equally irreconcileable and invincible enemies. 

Aurelian 
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Aurelian was fully determinetl not to grant the 
Juthongi any part of their demand, and therefore 
might easily have signified his resolution to them 
in few words. But his historian has thought pro- 
per to lend him a very long answer, containing 
particularly great encomiums on the prudence 
which directed all the operations of the Romans, 
widely diftei ent from the barbarians, who, always 
impetuous in their attacks, were always weaken- 
ed by a first miscarriage. He reproached the 
Juthongi with having violated their treaties, 
and inferred from thence that it ill became them 
to demand as a tribute wdiat was in fact only a 

•r 

voluntary gratuity, or recompence for tlieir for- 
mer services. He concluded with declaring that 
he was resolved to take vengeance on them for 
their insults, by ravaging their country with fire 
and sword : and as an earnest of what they were 
to expect, he instanced, according to this speech 
thus made for him, the example of the three 
hundred thousand Goths lately oonquered and 
extirpated by the Romans. 

War at- The embassy of the Juthongi having proved 
with^a unsuccessful, war and arms were of course recurr- 
rious sue- ed to : and if we would endeavour to connect 
facts, vre must be obliged to suppose that the .lu- 
natetrby*' tliongi did in common with the Marcomanni, and 
three sub- perhaps the Alamanni and Vandals, what Vopis- 
cus relates of the Marcomanni only. We shall use 
the word barbarians^ which includes them all. 

'■ Aurelian, proud of the advantage I have men- 
vop. Aurei. tioned, and of having made the Juthongi desire a 
renewal of their ancient treaties, formed the de- 
sign, not of driving the barbarians back to their 
own country, but of destroyingthem, as Claudius 
had done, by cutting off their retreat. To that 
end he placed himself behind them, hemming 
them in between his army and Italy. His plan 
was well concerted, and must in all probability 

have 
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have been attended with success, if the barriers 
of Italy had been well guarded. But they were 
not sufficiently secured. The barbarians forced 
them, and penetrated on the side of Milan. Rome 
was immediately alarmed, and all the evils which 
Italy had suffered under Gallienus were again 
apprehended. The fears of the people even pro- 
duced some seditions, which Aurclian afterwards 
punished with his usual rigour. 

He pursued the barbarians, and came up with 
them near Placentia. But always more eager to 
attack the enemy, than careful to defend himselfi 
he fell into a snare which they had laid for him 
in the woods. His army was attacked towards 
the evening, and entirely defeated, with such 
loss as it was feared would bring on the ruin of 
the empire. 

Aurelian himself began then to be afraid. He 
wrote to the senate, ordering the books of the 
Sibyls to be consulted. This, indeed, had been 
thought of the moment the barbarians entered 
Italy : but some flatterers had opposed it, say- 
ing, that the prince’s valour was such as render- 
ed it needless to implore the assistance of the 
gods. Aurclian, sensible of his danger, blamed 
this way of thinking, in his letter to the senate ; 
and declared that there could be no shame in 
conquering with the assistance of the divinity. 
A remedy for the present evils was therefore 
sought for in the oracles of the Sibyls, and all the 
superstitious practices which the priests of A- 
pollo and the pontiffs pretended to find recom- 
mended there, and which resembled those of which 
we have seen several examples in the history of 
the republic, were carefully observed and execut- 
ed : such, among others, were lustrations of the 
city and country, hymns sung by two choirs of 
children whose fathers and mothers were living, 
and sacrifices of various kinds. It is remarkable, 
that Aurelian, in offering whatever is necessary 

for 
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Kegocia- 
tiou with 
the Van- 
dals. 



for the celebration of these feasts, promises to 
send prisoners of whatever nation may be desired. 
A proof that the cruel and impious custom 
sacrificing human victims was practised at Rome 
as long as idolatry prevailed in that city. 

Vopiscus ascribes the.veturn of Aurelian’s good 
fortune to these wretchctl and criminal supersti- 
tions. The truth is that tiiis prince, being a good 
warrior, and warned by his miscarriages to pro- 
ceed with more circumspection, regained the su- 
periority over the barbarians, who had advanced 
as far as Fano near the river Metaurus. There he 
defeated them, and forced them to return back 
towai'ds the country from whence they came. He 
gained a second victory over them near Placentia, 
and a third in the plains of Ticinuni, now Pavia. 
By this means he drove them quite out of Italy ; 
and there is room to thiuk that he even pursued 
them beyond the Alps, if we may ascribe to this 
time, asM. de Tillemont does with great probabili- 
ty, what Dexippus relates concerning the Vandals. 

These people, having been conquered by the 
Romans in a great battle, sued for peace. To 
this end their kings had an interview with the 
emperor, who would not come to any final agree- 
ment with them until he knew the sentiments of 
his army ; a circumstance which shews to what 
degree even the haughtiest and most resolute of 
the Roman emperors were then dependant on 
the soldiery. Aurelian therefore assembled his 
troops, and laid before them the treaty proposed 
by the Vandal kings. The soldiers, weary of a 
war in which they had experienced so many 
vicissitudes, dcclai'ed that they chose to rest sa- 
tisfied with the property they then enjoyed, with- 
out running any farther hazard : upon which the 
treaty was settled, and peace concluded. The Van- 
dals engaged to return to their own country : and 
Aurelian undertook to furnish them with provi- 
sions until they reached the Danube. The kings 
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of the Vandals gave their own children, and those 
of the principal chiefs of the army as hostages for 
the performance of their promise ; and two thou- 
sand of their cavalry inlisted among the Homan 
troops. Most of the Vandals retired quietly : but 
some of them going out of their road as they were 
crossing the territories of the empire, in hopes 
of plunder ; the Roman commander who was 
directed to escort their march, fell upon them 
with his troops, and killed five hundred of them : 
of which their kings were so far from complain- 
ing, that they ordered the ringleader of these ma- 
rauders to be shot to death with arrt>ws. Aure- 
lian, thus freed from the Vandals, led his army 
back into Italy, which the Juthongi were again 
preparing to invade. But their menaces were 
not put in execution, at least that we know of^ 
and Italy enjoyed perfect peace during all the 
rest of Aurelian’s reign. This important war 
was ended in the year of Christ 271, that is tOJ.n.ms. 
say, in about twelve months after it began. 

Aurelian returned to Rome, not with the satis- Aureiian 
faction of a conqueror who goes to his capital tOcou'^ror 
enjoy the applause due to his exploits, but withtoKome^ 
the resentment ofan offended prince, who breathes 
revenge. I have already observed, that the un-raimustn- 
successful beginning of the war occasioned somet“^“”“' 
seditions at Rome ; the cause of which Aurelian, rop. aw. 
in his own mind, imputed to the artful practices*^' 
of ambitious men who privately aspired to the 
sovereignty. Whether this suspicion was ground- 
ed, is more than we can say. But among those 
that were put to death on this account, we find a 
Domitian j possibly the same who had assumed 
the title of Augustus, as we find by some medals ; Tnum. 
or a general of that name, mentioned in history, 
who defeated Macrian in the reign of Gallienus, 
and pretended tobelong to thefamily of Vespasian. 
These,however, are only mere conjectures, entirely 

Vox.. IX. L unnoticed 
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unnoticed by Vopiscus, who though always ready 
to praise Aurelian, owns that he behaved on this 
occasion with greater rigour than a prince more 
inclined to mercy need have done : and that he 
shed the blood of several illustrious senators upon 
the bare, and often groundless, accusation of a 
single witness, whose own character was, some- 
times, very bad. The public hatred became the 
just reward of this cruelty. Aurelian was esteem- | 
ed for his great abilities, both in the management , 
of war, and the government of the state ; but 
none could love him ; and he at last experienced, , 
as we shall see, what a prince ought to fear who 
is feared by all. 

He forti- The repeated dangers to which Rome had been ^ 
uud exposed by the incursions of the barbarians, were 
f,-es its ex- a warning to Aurelian to put it in a state of de- j 
For five hundred years past, that is to say, ; 
since the wars of Hannibal, that city had not had 
cause to fear any foreign enemy. Far from tremb- 
ling for her own safety, she had extended the ter- 
ror of her name and arms to the extremities of the 
world. But in the meanwhile her fortifications 
had been neglected, and her walls had perished. 
Aurelian undertook to rebuild and fortify them 
according to the method then in use : and at the 
rop..4««j.same time he extended • the limits of the city to 

the 

* Though I have elsewhere made use of this expression to 
render what the Romans called pomcermm proferre, there was 
however a difference in this, but which is not easily under- 
stood. The pomm-ium was a certain space consecrated by the 
augurs within and without the walls of the city ; and the 
extending of that space was a privilege and honour reserved 
to those who had extended the empire by conquest. The want 
of room for an increased number of citizens was a sufficient 
reason for enlarging the extent of the city. But Aurelian did 
not then extend the pamoerium. This last was the work of 
a latter time : and I know not well what right he had to do 
it, as I cannot find that he ever added any country to the 
• dominion of the Romans. So far from it, that he aban- 

I 
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the circumference of fifty miles. Though he did 
not live to complete this great work, which his 
successor Probus finished, it nevertheless bore his 



name, and is marked accordingly in M. d’An- 
ville’s plan of Rome prefixed to M. Rolliu’s Ro- 
man History. 

But these were not Aurelian’s principal cares. 

His great ob^ct, after having secured Italy by wa^ga^t 
the defeat of the barbarians, was to re-unite to^enobu. 
the empire all the vast territories which had been thitquLn^. 
dismembered from it through the negligence and 
indolence of Gallienus. Tetricus, who held**’*^"' 



Gaul, did not seem to be at all enterprizing, and 
therefore the war against him might be deterred 
without fear or danger. Zenobia, an active prin- 
cess, ardent, and ambitious, after having added 
Egypt to the dominions which Odenatus posses- 
sed, extended her pretensions and her arms to 
Bithynia. Aurelian judged it most adviseable to 
begin with her, and to re-conquer the countries 
over which she reigned in despight of the Romans. 
It may not be improper here to give some ac- 
count of this heroine, whose humiliation and de- 
feat was Aurelian’s greatest glory. 

Zenobia called herself a descendant of the kings 
of Egypt, and decorated her pedigree with the 
names of the Ptolomy’s and Cleopatra’s from 
whom she pretended to derive her origin. She had 
all the graces of her sex, beauty and regularity of 
features, fine eyes, and teeth as white as pearls : 
only the heat of the climate where she was born, 
had given her a somewhat brown complection. 
With the embellishments of her sex, she likewise 
possessed its foibles, the love of dress, of money, 
and of shew. Her court resembled that of the 



S 



kings of Persia, and, like them, she made her sub- 
jects worship her. Her chastity, which was such 

2 that 



doned all Trajan’s Dacia, as we shall soon have occasion to 
•bserve. 
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that she declined even the lawful use of marriage 
for any other than the immediate end ordained by 
Creator, deserves great praise. She had se- 
^’'vop. ’ " veral children by her husband Odenatus, three of 
^ur. 36 . whom are known in history : Herennianus, Timo- 
laus„ and Vaballath*. Their mother certainly had 
her reasons for giving these three princes names 
borrowed from three dift'erent languages ; the first 
Latin, the second Greek, and the third Syrian or 
Arabic. 

Treb. Tr. By tlic qualities of the heart and mind, Zenobia 
Tyr. 30. was raiscd above her sex. She had all the virtues 
and all the vices of an hero : ambition, intrepidity, 
thirstof conquest, couragein danger, perseverance 
in labour, extensive views, dignity and authority of 
30. command. She always spoke in high terms of 
Dido, Semiramis, and Cleopatra, and resembled 
them by her talents. Her dress was a mixture of 
feminineluxury and military grandeur. From the 
time of Odenatus’s death, she wore, with the dia- 
dem, an imperial coat of mail, richly adorned with 
jewels. She harangued her soldiers, with a helmet 
on her head, and her arm naked. Accustomed, 
like her husband, to the fatigues of hunting, she 
wasa stranger to all personal indulgence and affec- 
ted delicacy. When she went in a carriage, the 
plainest and roughest was that which pleased her 
most: butshegenerally rode on horseback. Some- 
times she walked, even journies of several miles. 
Though she was very sober, yet, as the necessity of 
heraffairs rcquiredher being often in the company 
of men, she drank as they did ; and even in her 
grand entertainments she keptpace with her gener- 
als 

• M Vaillant, in the Memoire of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres, Vol. II. undertakes to prove that Vaballath 
was not the son of Zenobia, but the grandson of Odenatus by 
Herod. I have followed the common opinion. In facts con- 
cerning which so few monuments remain, it is very difficult 
to determine with absuluke certainty. 
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als and the Persian and Armenian lords. Skilful in 
the art of governing, she knew how to blend 
rigour and indulgence, according to the merits 
and exigency of the case ; and notwithstanding 
her natural inclination to accumulate, she spared 
no cost when money was necessary for the execu- 
tionof her designs. vop. Aur. 

This princess loved learning, and even cultivated 
it herself. She had with her the celebrated Longi- 
nus, who instructed her in the knowledge of the Treheu. 
Greeks. Besides her mother-tongue, which was 
the Syrian, she spoke the Egyptian language per- 
fectly, was well acquainted with the Greek, and 
understood the Latin, though, not being sufficient- 
ly mistress of it to speak it with ease, she never 
used it. But she made her sons, whom she treat- 
ed on the footing of Roman emperors, always 
speak Latin, that being the languageof the empire. 

She studied history, which is the school of princes; 
particularly that of her own country, and of the 
Ptolomy’s, whom she reckoned among her ances- 
tors : and that her ideas of it might be the more 
complete and permanent, she herself wrote an 
abridgment of history. She read the Roman his- 
tory in the Greek authors who have written it. see hefon 
Zenobia is thought to have had a great share in''*« «f 
the brilliant exploits by which Odenatus humbled 
the pride of Sapor. But she is highly criminal, if 
it beUrue, as there seems to be but too much rea- 
son to suspect, that she turned against her son-in- 
law, and even against her husband, that intrepid 
boldness which did her so much honour when dis- 
played against armed enemies. After the death 
of Odenatus, she took possession of the plenitude 
of power under the name of her sons, each of 
whom she decorated with the title of Augustus ; 
and by the death of Maeonius, who had hoped to 
reap the spoils of his prince whom he assassinated, 
and who enjoyed the fruit of his crime but for a 
very short time, she found herself sole queen and 

empress. 
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empress of the east. Gallienus^s feeble efforts to 
disturb her, were easily defeated. Under ( 'laudi- 
us, she did more : for she enlarged her domi- 
nions : and whilst that prince, sufficiently employ- 
ed in stemming the torrent of the Goths, kept 
peace with her, that he might not have too many 
enemies upon his hands at once ; she took advan- 
tage of the opportunity, and conquered Egypt. 

This acquisition was not made without difficul- 
ties and battles. Zenobia had secured a party in 
that country, by the means of Timagencs, an E- 
gyptian, who was in her service ; and to back it, 
she sent thither her general Zabdas at the hea«l of 
seventy thousand Palmyrenes and Syrians. The 
greater part of the Egyptian nation had, however, 
not been gained over by Timagenes. On the con- 
trary, we find that the old hatred of the Egyptians 
against the Syrians revived on this occasion, and 
that they met Zabdas with an army of fifty thou- 
sand men. A battle was fought : the Egyptians 
were conquered : and Zabdas, thinking the work 
done, left only five thousand men in the country, 
and returned with the rest of his forces. 

Just at this time Probus, or rather Probatus, was 
chasing the ships of the Goths at sea, in conse- 
quence of the orders he had received from Claudi- 
us: but learning the revolution in Egypt, he re- 
paired immediately thither, and, re-animating the 
courage of the conquered nation, which suffered 
impatiently the yoke of the Palmyrenes, (for by 
that name we shall call, as the ancient authors do, 
all those that obeyed Zenobia) he easily delivered 
that country from the five thousand men which 
Zabdas had left there, and Egypt returned with 
joy to its allegiance to the Roman emperor. 

This advantage was of short duration. The Pal- 
myrenes returned to the charge, and, though de- 
feated at first in a great battle, at last regained an 
entire superiority: for the conquerors having pos- 
sessed 
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scssed themselves of a mountain near Babylon, a 
city * within a small distance of the Nile, in hopes 
of cutting off the retreat of the Palmyrenes ; Ti- 
magenes, who was born in that country and knew 
it extremely well, found means, by private roads 
with which he was acquainted, to gain the summit 
of the hill, from whence falling suddenly upon the 
enemies, he entirely defeated them. Probatus 
was taken prisoner, and killed himself out of de- 
spair. Egypt then destitute of forces and of a 
chief, remained obedient to Zeuobia, who reign- 
ed over it in peace. 

Whilst her arms prospered in Egypt, all the na- Trd. Tr. 
tions bordering upon Palmyra were awed by her 3 o. 
authority, and the terror of her name. The Sa- 
racens, tile Arabs, and the Armenians respected 
her, and did not dare to stir. 

This ambitious queen seems even to have 
formed the design of subjecting the whole Roman 
empire to her power, and, like Cleopatra, whose 
descendant she called herself, to have entertained 
thoughts of dictating -her laws in the capitol. It 
was doubtless in this view that she endeavoured 
to make an alliance with Victoria, whose influ- 
ence was very great in Gaul, in order to attack 
Rome on both sides at once, on the east and on 
the west. This plan miscarrying, either by the 
death of Victoria, or by some other accident, Ze- 
nobia still kept up her pretensions ; and towards 
the latter end of the reign of Claudius, and in the 
beginning of that of Aurelian, she gained ground 
in Asia Minor. Cappadocia, and even Bithynia zo». 
had already acknowledged her sovereignty, and 
the passage is very short from thence to Europe. 

It was time that Aurelian should stop her pro-Aurei:»u 
gress; which he made it his first care to do, as soon^‘;J 
as he had secured the tranquillity of the west. In march. 

the 

• It was situated above the place where that river, dividing 
into two branches, forms the Delta. A ruined part of old Cai- 
ro still retaining the name of Babylon. 
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second year of his reign, he set out from Rome 
tagesin 11- to march against Zenobia, taking his rout through 
tyricum Illyricum, and rooting out the latent seeds of dis- 
Thrace. cord wherever he passed. In Dalmatia, he destroy- 
Aur. ed the usurper * Septimius, who had caused him- 
vict. Epit. self to be proclaimed Augustus by the soldiers un- 
der his command, and whom those very soldiers, 
either intimidated or bribed by Aurelian, killed 
within a few days. Advancing into Illyricum, he 
defeated several parties of barbarians, and after- 
wards passed the Danube to encounter Cannabas 
or Cannabald, king of the Goths, whom he con- 
quered, and killed in battle, with five thousand of 
his men. He likewise gained some advantages in 
Thrace over other barbarians who ravaged that 
country; andinthismannerhearrivedatByzantium. 
He passes -A® soon as he had crossed the Streights, Bithy- 
over into nia Submitted without resisting. Ancyra, the me- 
tropolis of Galatia, likewise opened her gates to 
anaisgivenhim. ' Tyana stopped hirti in Cappadocia; which 
ty ue^- threw him into such a passion, that he swore he 
*rj. would not leave a dbg alivfe in the city ; that was 
J^^^^'his expression. Accordingly he prepared to be- 
siege It. But one of its inhabitants, whose name 
was Heraclammon, thinking it madness to pretend 
to hold out against an imperial army Oommanded 
by the prince in person, and fearing to be enve- 
loped in the disaster of his country, chose rather 
to save himself, as he hoped, by betraying it. He 
let Aurelian into the city, and at once put him in 
possession of it. ' 

rioputs Aurelian behaved on this occasion like a great 
the traitor prince, doing justicc, and at the same time shewing 
to death, nipj cv. Hei aclaiiimon’s treason, though useful to 
the inhabi-liim, did not appear the less odious: and being 
tanu sensible that he could never trust the man who had 
betrayed his own country, he made him suffer the 

just 

* This Septimius may possibly be the Eptimius whom Zosi- 
mus mentions as one of the senators that Aurelian put to death. 
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just punishment of his crime, by ordering some of 
his soldiers to kill him privately. Careful, how- 
ever, not to exceed the bounds of a just severity, 
and to avoid even the suspicion of avarice, he spa- 
red the children of a guilty father, and gave them 
their parent’s estate, which was very considerable. 

It was a great comfort to the unfortunate Tyani- 
ans to be revenged of the traitor by the hand of 
their conqueroj: : besides which, they themselves 
experienced the clemency of Aurelian, whom the 
unexpected facility of the conquest had probably 
soothed. Heraclammon was the only one among 
them that perished. No other lost either life or 
fortune. The Roman soldiers, remembering the 
expression which had escaped their emperor, de- 
sired leave to plunder the city and massacre all 
its inhabitants. “ That, said Aurelian, is not what 
“ I swore. Go, kill all the dogs.” By this fa- 
vourable construction he mercifully eluded the 
apparent meaning of his rash vow ; and the Ro- 
man troops were so strictly disciplined under him, 
that they obeyed without murmuring, though dis- 
appointed in their hopes of a rich booty. 

The historian of this emperor introduces here the Pretended 
marvellous. He ascribes Aurelian’s mildness 
wards the people of Tyana to an apparition of theniustoA^- 
philosopher Apollonius, who, interesting himself”®^ 
in behalf of his country, appeared to the emperor 
in a dream, and speaking to him, not in Greek, 
though that was his mother tongue, but in Latin, 
to be the better understood by him to whom he 
spoke, repeated thrice these words ; “ Aurelian ! 

If you would conquer, spare my fellow-citizens.” 

The author of this story believed all the fables 
that have been related concerning Apollonius: 
and it cost him no great trouble to add this to so 
many others. * 

The same writer, in the detail he gives us of the cumsunce 
manner in which the city was taken, introduces 
circumstance, which, though not pi the same kind the takin<T 

' ■ as Tyana. 
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as the miraculous dream of which I have been 
speaking, will find little more credit with judicious 
readers. He says, that the traitor pointed out to 
Aurelian a place where he could easily climb up to 
the top of the wall : that he accordingly did climb 
up in his purple coat of mail ; and shewing him- 
self from thence both to the besieged and the be- 
siegers, filled the city with terror, and his own 
people with joy, and by that mfeans became mas- 
ter of the place. Can any one believe that a ge- 
neral, and an emperor, should thus wantonly 
expose himself for what the lowest oflScer in his 
army could have done full as well ? 

Zenobia, either less quick in her motions than 
A bitt'k Aurelian, or unwilling to remove too far from the 
thehTrae dominions, waited for the enemy at 

jieart™ the cntraiicc of Syria, where she had assembled 
Ymmx forces. Antioch was her place of arms: and 

when she knew that the Roman emperor was 
marched thither, she sent against him her general 
Zalidas at the head of a powerful army. A great 
battle was fought by the horse of each side near 
Imma?, a town of Syria, at some distance from 
Antioch. Aurelian feared the heavy-armed ca- 
zoi. valry of the orientals, though they had never seem- 
ed formidable to any but the ancient Romans ; 
and to conquer them, he had recourse to a strata- 
gem. He ordered his horse- to fly before that of 
the enemy, until such time as the latter should be 
fatigued and exhausted by the pursuit, and then 
to face about and charge them. This artifice, so 
common in war, succeeded. The Palmyrenes ea- 
gerly pursued the Romans, whose flight was only 
feigned : and when these last perceived that 
their adversaries were quite spent, overcome with 
heat, and scarce able to bear the weight of their 
arms, they turned upon them, attacked them vi- 
gorously, put them in disorder, felled them to the 
ground, and trampled to death under the feet of 
Sieir horses even more than they killed with the 

sword. 
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sword. In this battle an officer called Pompetanus,'®«*-<^"»- 
and surnained Francus, the Frank, distinguished 
himself greatly. This surname seems to indicate 
that he was a Frank by origin, though his name 
is Roman. 

Zabdas, having thus lost that part of his 
in which he confided most, retreated towards An- AnticSrt* 
tioch : and in order to gain admittance into that^“®“- 
city, which he doubted whether the inhabitants 
would otherwise grant him, he caused it to be 
reported upon the road, that lie was conqueror, 
and had taken the Roman emperor prisoner. He 
carried with him in fact, as captive, in the middle 
of his troops, a man decorated with the imperial 
ornaments, and not unlike Aurelian in shape and 
age. He entered Antioch under favour of this 
deceit : and having informed Zenobia of what had 
happened, they both left the city in the night, 
taking with them all the Palmyrene troops, and 
made the best of their way to Emesa, there to 
prepare to sustain a new attack. 

Aurelian, who did not expect Zabdas’s re-AureiUn 
treat, marched out of his camp the day after this^®^Jl* 
engagement of the horse ; in order to come to aans with 
general battle. But finding that his enemies were‘^*‘^“‘^"‘7- 
gone, he pursued them, and arrived at Antioch, 
from whence the fear of his severity had driven 
av\ay great part of its inhabitants. Their alarm 
was groundless ; for Aurelian immediately declar- 
ed that he looked upon what they had done, as 
effect of necessity, aud not of any ill-will towards 
him or the empire : and in consequence of this, 
he ordered proclamation to be made in all the 
neighbouring cities, assuring the fugitives that 
they miglit return with perfect safety. They did 
so ; and Antioch was soon re-peopled. 

Wlien Zenobia fled from Antioch, slie left abody 
of troops upon an eminence which commanded wards e-' 
the famous suburbs called Daphne. Her design 
probably w’as to stop Aurelian’s pursuit, until she85,&z»f. 

could 
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could have time to look about her, and be ready ; 
to give him a proper reception. In effect, Aure- 
lian was obliged to fight these troops before he 
could dislodge them from their advantageous and 
important post: after which, continuing his march 
towards Emesa, he made himself master of Apa- 
mma, Larissa, and Arethusa, which lay in his way, 
and which voluntarily opened their gates to him. 
Battienear Upon his arrival near Emesa, he found the Pal- 
that city, myrcne army consisting of seventy thousand men, 
waiting for him under the walls of that city. We 
conqueror, are not told the number of Aurelian’s troops : but 
^uu htr- probability they at least equalled, if they did 
seU upin not surpass, those of Zenobia; and great part 
Palmyra, them consisted of Europeans inured to war by 
their several frequent engagements with the bar- 
barians of the north. Others of them were Asia- 
tics, among whom Zosimus mentions the soldiers 
of Palestine, who, besides the usual armour of 
other troops, had great clubs and poles, of which 
they made admirable use in the time of action. 

The two armies were not long in presence of 
each other before they engaged, and the victory 
was obstinately disputed. The Palmyrene caval- 
ry gained a complete advantage over that of the 
Romans. It was more numerous : and the Ro- 
mans having made a movement in order to ex- 
tend their front, to prevent being surrounded, 
the enemv’s horse, which attacked them at that 
very instant, easily broke their disordered ranks, 
ancl put them to flight. But at the same time, 

. they made the rest of their army lose the fruit 
of tliis happy beginning, by amusing themselves 
with pursuing the fugitives. The Roman infan- 
try, whose strength was invincible, seeing that 
of the orientals deprived of the assistance of its 
horse, advanced against it, and put it in disor- 
der. Then it was that the troops of Palestine 
did excellent service, by knocking down with 
their heavy clubs, men covered with iron, whom / 

swords 
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swords and darts could not easily pierce. The 
cavalry of the Romans, reanimated by the courage 
and success of their infantry, rallied and formed a- 
new, and Aurelian gained a decisive victory. The 
, Palmyrenes left the field of battle strewed with 
their dead : and such of them as escaped took 
shelter in Emesa. Zenobia having collected to- 
' gether the shattered remains of her army, held a 
council to consult what was best to be done. She 
could not depend upon the affection of the people 
of Emesa, who were all Romans in their hearts 
and inclinations; and a speedy remedy was requi- 
site to guard against farther danger from Aure- 
lian, who was not of a temper to leave his victory 
imperfect. She therefore determined to remove 
farther, and shut herself up in Palmyra, her capi- 
( tal, a strong city, well provided, and able to bear 
a long siege, during which she hoped to find fresh 
I resources, and to retrieve her fortune by dint of 
perseverance. 

I The battle of Emesa is so great an event, thatPrettmicd 
i the account of it could not fail to be established 
[ with somewhat of the marvellous. Vopiscus re-theac- 
j lates, that in the beginning of the action, whilst 
; the cavalry gave way and quitted the fight, a di- of Emesa 
vinity, of august form, far above the condition of^^^^" 

' mortals, was seen to exhort the infantry to ad-^ 
vance and attack the enemy. The same writer 
adds, that Aurelian, after the victory, entering 
Emesa, where he was received with joy, and think- 
ing it incumbent on him to repair directly to the 
temple of the god Elagabal, to pay to him the du- 
ties of religion, immediately knew again, in the 
form under which that god was worshipped, the 
divine object which had been so serviceable to 
him in the battle. It is not an easy matter to 
conceive the possibility of this resemblance : for 
the divine object, as it is called, which exhorted 
the Roman soldiers to fight, doubtless appeared in 
'*■ human shape; and the god Elagabal was a stone 

of 
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of conic form. But Vopiscus does not mind sucii 
trifling distinctions. He says that Aurelian, struck 
with this wonderful resemblance, instantly found 
that he owed his victory to the protection of this 
god, and that in consequence thereof he adorned 
the temple of Emesa with rich offerings, and after- 
wards built a magnificent temple to the sun, which 
was the same as Elagabal, in Home. It is true that 
Aurelian signalized his superstitious piety towards 
the sun in every shape. But, as we observed be- 
fore, he had imbibed in his infancy a veneration 
for that planet, of which his mother was priestess: 
and a speech of his, made in the time of Valerian, 
shews us how faithfully he had preserved those 
first impressions by which he had been taught to 
look upon the sun * as the sure and visible god. 

Aurelian immediately pursued Zenobia. In his 
march from Emesa to Palmyra, he was harassed hy 
before Pal- the Arabs, who, robbers by profession, accustomed 
plunder, and quick as lightning in their 
attacks and retreats, followed then the very same 
trade as they do now. Such enemies, though 
very troublesome, were not able to obstruct Aure- 
lian’s progress. He arrived before Palmyra, and 
prepared to besiege it, in order to end the war 
by the reduction of that place. 

Great im- The city of Palmyra, very famous in antiquity, 
and of which some magnificent ruins still remain, 
mouscity. was founded by Solomon, according to the testi- 
mony of Josephus, who assures us that the city 
called Thadmor in the original text of the Scrip- 
tures, is the same with Palmyra. Its situation ren- 
dered it strong and important, being in the middle 
of a fertile track of land, well watered with excel- 
lent springs, and entirely surrounded by arid and 
uncultivated desarts ; so that, to use Pliny's ex- 
pression t, it was in a manner separated by nature 

from 
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from the rest of the world. Thus placed between 
two great empires, that of the Parthians, and af- 
terwards of the Persians on the east, and that of 
the Romans on the west, it preserved itself, mere- 
ly through the excellence of its situation, indc- 
pendant of both ; was always courted by them 
when they quarrelled or went to war, and had 
never been reduced by either. Under Odenatus 
and Zehobia it rose to its highest pitch of gran- 
deur, and became the capital of a vast empire. 

Zenobia took care not only to make it a richzenobia 
city, but to provide it well with all necessaries for[,“^^'‘^ 
war. This is attested by Aurelian, in a letter which vide it 
he wrote whilst he was besieging it. “ One would 
“ hardly believe, says that prince, what quantities 
“ of arrows, darts, and stones for annoying an ene- 
“ my, there are in Palmyra. Every part of its 
“ walls is defended with three or four engines for 

hurling those stones, whilst others throw out 

fire : in short, no kind of military stores is 
“ wanting in the place, than which none ever 
“ was better prepared to make a long and vigo- 
“ rous resistance.” 

Aurelian, foreseeing how difficult it would be to Aureiian’s 
take Palmyra by force, resolved to try the gentler 
means of negociation. He probably flattered to induce 
himself that his presence in the country, backed 
by a victorious armj^, might have damped Zeno- 
bia's courage, and disposed her to prefer the assu- 
rance of a mild and favourable treatment to the 
hazards of war. Upon this supposition, he sent 
her a letter couched in the following terms: 

“ Aurelian, emperor, and restorer of the Roman 
“ power in the east, to Zenobia and all that are 
“ engaged in her cause. You ought to have 
“ taken of your own accord the step which I now 
“ order by this letter. I command you to surren- 
“ der yourselves to me, upon my promising, as I 
“ am graciously pleased to do, that I will permit 
“ you to live. You, Zenobia, in particular, shall 

“ spend 
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“ spend your life quietly in the place where I will 
“ settle you with the advice of the senate. You 
“ shall deliver up to the Roman people all your 
“ jewels, gold, silver, silk, horses, and camels. 
“ I will continue the Palmyrenes in all the rights 
“ they have hitherto enjoyed.” 
zenohia’s This letter had not the effect which Aurelian 
resolute expectcd. Zenobia was too resolute to think of 
a voluntary degradation : and accordingly she 
replied in a stile as haughty as that in which she 
was addressed. 

The following was her answer : “ Zenobia, queen 
“ of the east, to Aurelian Augustus. Never did 
“ any one demand by letter, what you require. It 
“ is by the strength of arms that w'ars are ended. 
“ You would have me surrender, as if you did not 
“ know that Cleopatra, formerly, preferred death 
to servitude, even though attended with the 
“ greatest mitigations. We expect immediate 
“ assistance from the Persians : the Saracens and 
“ the Armenians are for us. A few Arabian rob- 
“ bers have defeated your army, Aurelian. What 
“ then will be the case when the forces of our 
“ allies shall have joined us ? You will surely 
“ then lay aside that haughtiness with which you 
' “ command me to submit, as if you was already 

“ conqueror.” 

The siege Zcnobia’s answer leaving no hopes of a voluntary 
submission ; Aurelian, determined to force her, 
zT^ ' ^ formed the siege of Palmyra,in the course of which 
he behaved like abrave and experienced command- 
er. He took great care to have his army well sup- 
plied with all necessaries; and as he was encamped 
in a barren country, he ordered all the people round 
about it, that were under his obedience, to bring 
him daily plenty of provisions. He defeated the 
Persians wlio were coming to the assistance of the 
besieged; and, partly by persuasion, partly by force, 
made the Saracens and Armenians change sides and 
join him. He fought in person in several engage- 
ments, 
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ments, and in one of them was wounded by an 
arrow. 

The Palmyrenes defended themselves at first 
with such advantage, that they even insulted their 
besiegers, ironically advising them not to attempt 
impossibilities. One of them attacking the em- 

E eror wdth abusive words, was justly punished for 
is daring insolence : for whilst he was indulging 
himself in impefrtinent bravadoes, a Persian ar- 
cher, who was near Aurelian, said to him : “ if 
“ you approve of it, my lord, I will chastize that 
“ fellow tor his impudence.” Which Aurelian 
having agreed to, the Persian placed some of his 
comrades before him whilst he bent his bow, and 
then let fly an arrow which instantly brought 
down the Palmyrene, who fell from the walls, 
dead, in the midst of the Romans. 

The siege lasted a great while, and nothing but is 
the want of provisions could at last get the betterfor^t 
of Zenobia’s resistance : though even then she dis-ofprovi- 
dained to submit to the conqueror. To avoid at.*" 
this, she resolved to fly to the territories of thetempUng 
Persians, to solicit their assistance : and accord- 
ingly she mounted one of her swiftest camels, andsians, is 
reached the Euphrates, which was only a day's 
journey from Palmyra. But Aurelian, being im- 
mediately informed of her flight, sent after her a 
detachment of his horse, which overtook her just 
as she had stepped into a boat to cross the river. 

The Romans seized her, and carried her to the 
emperor, who, upon her being presented to him, 
asked her with an angry voice, how she had dared 
to insult the Roman emperors. Her answer was 
flattering, but neither mean nor timid. “ 

“ knowledge you for emperor, said she to him ; 

“ you who know how to conquer ; but Gallienus, 

“ and others like him, never seemed to me wor-xhePal- 
“ thy of that name.” myrenei 

According to Zosimus, the Palmyrenes did nof^.^^^’ 
all agree to surrender their city to Aurelian even treated 
^'0L. IX. :M aPtPj.buman«l;r. 
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after he had taken Zenobia. But it is more proba^i 
ble that she, at the time of her leaving them, had 
exhorted them to hold out until she should return 
with assistance from the Persians ; and that hav* 
ing lost all hopes by her being made prisoner, 
they embraced the only remaining remedy, and 
implored the mercy of the conqueror. Aurelian, 
moved by their prayers, granted them life and li- 
berty, and contented himself witii stripping them 
of their riches. 

Thus master of Palmyra, and thinking his au- 
thority sufficiently established in it, Aurelian re- 
turned to Emesa, and there ordered Zenobia and 
her adherents to be tried by a court, at which he 
himself presided. The Roman soldiers demanded 
her death ; and if wc believe Zosimus, she pur- 
chased her life by meanly laying all the blame of 
the war upon her counsellors and ministers. For 
my part, I rather prefer Vopiscus’s account ac- 
cording to which this princess owed her life to 
the generosity of Aurelian, who thought it would 
be an inglorious action to put to death a woman 
who was become his captive. He likewise judged 
that the Roman empire was under an obligation 
to Zenobia, whose courage and good conduct had 
preserved the provinces of the east from being at- 
tacked by the Persians. And lastly, his vanitjr 
was flattered with the thought of having his tri- 
umph graced by the presence of so illustrious a 
prisoner : for he valued himself much upon his 
victory, and was highly offended at some who said 
that the conquering of a woman was no great ex- 
ploit. Such a woman as Zenobia justly seemed 
to him preferable to many men. He therefore 
spared the life of this princess, and extended the 
same mercy to her third son Vaballath. As to 
the two others, Herennianus and Timolaiis, au- 
thors difi'er greatly concerning them. Some, con- 
trary to all probability, say they were put to death 
by Aurelian j and others, that they died a natu- 
ral 
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ral death ; whilst others again pretended that they 
were led in triumph with their mother. All we 
know of them with any certainty, is that they had 
reigned with their mother, and that Timolaiis was 
a great proficient for his age in the Latin elo- 
quence. In other respects they are but little 
known, and Vaballath is the only one of Zeno- 
bia’s sons of whom antiquity makes any mention 
after Aurelian’s triumph. 

The principal persons of Zenobia’s court, andHermini- 
particularly those to whom the first undertaking^'^^^ 
of the war was imputed, or who had assisted in are put to 
carrying it on, were not treated with the same 2 ^ 

dulgence as their queen. Aurelian ordered them 
either to be put to death directly, or to be kept 
until he crossed the Thracian Bosphorus, and then 
to be drowned in the sea. 

Among those who perished at Emesa, was the jhe death 
celebrated Longinus, whose death reflects shame of Longi- 
on him that ordered it. He excelled in rhetoric ”“*■ 
and philosophy, and we still have in his well known 
treatise of the sublime, an indisputable proof of 
his superior merit. His crime was that he had 
drawn up the letter which Zenobia sent in answer 
to Aurelian’s command to her to surrender. Can 
Longinus be deemed guilty for having entered 
into the spirit of the queen whose secretary he 
was ? He suffered death with great fortitude, even 
endeavouring himself to comfort those whom his 
melancholy fate filled with pity and indignation. 

Whilst Aurelian made war upon Zenobia in the Egy?t re- 
cast, his lieutenant Probus reconquered Egyptb““^rob^ 
from her. This general, who afterwards became ^op. frtb. 
emperor, had triumphed over all the efforts of the®’ 
Palmyrenes, who had fought bravely to defend 
their conquest, but had not been able to resist the 
superior force and merit of their enemy. Aure- 
lian, having thus re-united to the Roman empire 

2 all 
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all that Zenobia had dismembered from it, set out 
Aureiian, qu his rctum to Europe. 

reihed He had crossed the Bosphorus, and even defeat- 
Europe, ed some parties of Carpians who were over-run- 
ning Thrace, when he learned that the Palmy- 
Paimyra. rencs had revolted. One Apsaeus, who had been 
Sf’sK*^ attached to Zenobia, and had escaped Aurelian’s 
zoi. * inquiries and revenge, returning to Palmyra, ex- 
horted its inhabitants to shake off their yoke, and 
was listened to. They sounded Marcellinus, who 
commanded in Mesopotamia, and endeavoured to 
prevail upon him to assume the purple. But he, 
faithful to his prince, put them off from time to 
time, whilst he informed Aureiian of what was 

f )assing ; until at last, growing weary of his de- 
ays, they massacred the Roman garrison that was 
in their city, with its commander Sandarion, and 
proclaimed emperor a relation of Zenobia, who is 
called Achilleus by Vopiscus, and Antiochus by 
Zosimus. 

He returns Aurclian, always ready, turned back immedi- 
and^ves atcly upon the receipt of this news, and arrived 
the city upat Antioch before the Palmyrenes heard of his 
dei^^^'*"*kaving left Europe. Astonished at this amazing 
dispatch, they opened their gates to him without 
attempting to resist. But this forced submission 
did not save them from the rigorous chastisement 
which Aureiian thought justly due to their rebel- 
lion. The city was delivered up to the fury of the 
soldiers, who plundered and sacked it, and shed 
torrents of blood, without respecting either sex or 
age. This dreadf^ul execution lasted several days : 
at the end of which Aureiian, at last satisfied, or- 
dered his troops to cease their rage against the de- 
plorable remains of a late most flourishing people. 
The usurper of the purple seemed to him too 
mean an object to be deprived of life : nor 
would he • destroy the buildings of the city 

for 

• Vopiscus and Zosimus say that Aureiian destroyed Pal- 
mj’ra. But Aurelian’s own letter, quoted by Vopiscus himself. 
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for the fault of their wretched inhabitants : so far 
from it, that he ordered the temple of the sun, 
which the greedy soldiers had robbed of its orna- 
ments and riches, to be restored to its former 
magnificence and splendour. Palmyra then wasnot 
destroyed : but it suffered greatly, and did not re- 
cover from this severe disaster until a long time 
after. It remained in a state of ruin and desola- 
tion, until Justinian repaired and fortified it 
new, to make it a barrier against the incursions 
of the Saracens. 

Aurelian, after having punished Palmyra, had?®^ 
Egypt again to reduce, which had revolted at the and 
sametime. The author of this rebellion wasFirmus,^®*^^®^* 
an old friend and ally of Z.Miobia, who, seeing thewhThl^ 
power of that queen destroyed, had taken' advan-«»»“™®^ 
tage of the conqueror’s absence, and of the fickle- 
ness of the Alexandrians, ever fond of novelty, to 
get himself proclaimed Augustus. His riches fa-^f^”"^ 
cilitated the success of his enterprize. Great part 
of the paper • manufactures of Egypt belonged 
to him, and he traded by sea to India, and received 
from each of these branches a vast income. His 

allies 



mentions particularly tliat the city subsisted after the massacre 
of its iniiabitants. 

* According to Vopiscus, he used to say, that he could feed 
an army with his paper and paste : by which M. de Tillemont 
understands the profit which those two commodities brought 
him in. Casaubon and Salmasius, in their notes upon Vopis- 
cus, thinking it incredible that he should have such immense 
riches, put another construction upon these words of Firmus. 
As both the juices of the plant papyrus, and paste made of 
flour, might afford a sort of nourishment, they suppose that Fir- 
mus meant, that he could gather as much of the papyrus, and 
make as much paste, as would subsist an army that ^lould feed 
upon them in kind. But the juice of the papyrus, and Fir- 
mus’s paste, would have been poor food indeed. The reader 
■will perceive by this why I have not mentioned Firmus’s say- 
ing in my text, but have inserted it here, that he may not be 
deprived of it. 
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allies were the Blemmyes * and the Saracens, both 
warlike nations, and he himself was a man of 
parts and resolution, capable of conducting great 
affairs. Aurelian went from Mesopotamia to Egypt, 
to fight him. The war was not long, nor the 
event doubtful. Aurelian himself speaking of it 
in an edict addressed to the Roman people, says : 
“We have put to flight the Egyptian robber, Fir- 
“ mus : we have besieged him, taken him, and 
“ made him expire on the rack.” 

The last words of the fragment of this edict, 
which Vopiscus has preserved, are remarkable, 
and shew that the Romans were now absolutely 
no better than an idle and voluptuous people. So 
greatly had they degenerated from their pristine 
' glory ! After acquainting them that the supplies 
of corn from Egypt, which Firmus had suppres- 
sed, would be sent regularly for the future, Aure- 
lian adds ; “ I will take care + that Home shall 
“ not be disturbed by any uneasiness. Follow 
“ your diversions, your games, and your races in 
“ circus. The care of the public is our business : 
“ let pleasure be yours.” 

Firmus cannot have reigned longer than a few 
months. Both his ambitious elevation and his fall 
happened within the course of the year of Christ 
273, which is also that in which Zenobia was 
taken prisoner, and Palmyra was sacked. Sur- 
prizing things are told of the strength of body of 
this usurper, and of the capacity of his stomach 
for eating and drinking. Such <as are curious of 
those details, may find them in Vopiscus. 

To Aurelian s war against Firmus, or to that 
of Probus a little before in Egypt, may be refer- 
red 



* A people bordering upon the south frontier of Egypt. 

+ Ego elHciarn ne sit aliqua, sollicitudo Romana. Vacate 
ludis, vacate circensibus. Nos publicsc necessitates teneant, 
VOS occupent voluptates. Vop. Firm. 5. 
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red the destruction of Bruchium, a great quarter 
of Alexandria, which, according to Ammianus-^'^y'**' 
Marcelliniis, was ruined under Aurelian, and re- ' 
y mained deserted ever after. 

Aurelian, conqueror of Palmyra and of Egypt, 
returned into the West, to complete, by the re- west. Ld 
duction of Gaul, the re-union of all the parts "^hichre-uy>tes^^ 
had been dismembered from the empire. He sue- empire! * 
ceeded easily in this expedition, being assisted byTet"cu» 
the very person against whom he made the war. *“ntapiy°' 
Tetricus had reigned six years over Gaul, Spain, surrender- 
arid Britain ; or rather he bore the title of empe-,^p "n'hw 
ror in thoseprovinces, without havingmuch power. yop.^Aur. 
Continually exposed to the murmurs and seditions ' 
of troops mutinous of themselves, and rendered 2+, 4- 25 . 
still more so by one Faustinus, of whom we know 
nothing farther, he was grown so weary of the Zo».zo». 
violent agitations in which he passed his life, and 
of the dangers which surrpunded him incessantly, 
that he longed to return to his first private station, 
but could not obtain even that satisfaction. His 
name was necessary to the rebels, to cover their 
pretensions. Thus tyranized by those who called 
themselves his subjects, he implored Aurelian's 
assistance, using in his letter to him on that occa- 
sion this half line of Virgil, Eripe me his Invicte, 
malts : “ Invincible prince,*deliver me from these 
evils.” Aurelian did not want any great invi- 
tation to go to Gaul, than which nothing could 
please him more. Tetricus made a shew of intend- 
ing to fight, and the two armies met near Chalon 
on the Marne : but as soon as the battle began, 

Tetricus and son went over to Aurelian, and put 
themselves in his power. The rebels, though 
abandoned by their leader, persisted in their ob- 
stinancy, and fought ; but with vast disadvantage : 
for having no regular or fixed command among 
them, they were soon thrown into disorder, and 
eut in pieces or dispersed, so that Aurelian re- 
mained 
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mained completely victorious. The fate of this I 
battle determined the war. All the countries un- 
der Tetricus submitted to Aurelian : and after a 
kind of schism of thirteen years, that is to say, 
from the usurpation of Posthumus, Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain again acknowledged thcTaws of Rome. 
Aurei vi(t. Gaul, thus recovered by Aurelian, was also pro- 
Vop. Proc. jected by him against the Germans or Franks, 
whom he drove beyond the Rhine. The inhabi- 
tants of Lyons w'ere most severely punished by 
him ; but we know not for what reason. | 

Grestnem Aurelian had made the most of every moment 

his reign : nor would it be easy to name any [ 
iian ’3 ex- prince that ever did such great things in so short 
ploits. a time. In the year of his accession to the throne, 
which w'as the 270th of Christ, and the following, 
he made war upon the barbarians of the North, j 
and drove the Alamanni and their allies out of j 
Italy. In 272, he marched into the East, gained 
three victories over Zenobia, and besieged her in 
Palmyra. The year 273, is so full of exploits, 
that one can hardly conceive how Aurelian could 
possibly perform them all within that space. Zeno- 
bia stopped in her flight, and brought back pri- 
soner ; Palmyra taken ; the Carpians beaten in | 
Thrace ; a second revolt of Palmyra severely pu- i 
nished ; Egypt re-conquered from Firmus ; and 
Gaul re-united to the empire by the * battle of 
Chalons and the surrender of Tetricus : all this 
Aurelian did in one year. But this vast success 
unfortunately swelled his heart with pride j the 
too usual attendant on great prosperity. 

Sd^him* beginning of his reign his deportment 

forget hS was remarkably modest ; such as shewed that he 

forget either the obscurity of his origin, i 
si^pU^T. or the mediocrity of his first fortune. He did not 

make 



* Some place the battle of Chalons under the j'ear 274. We 
follow the authority of M. de Tillemont. 
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make his grandeur consist in the magnificence 
his equipages ; nor did he, when emperor, dress sa 
his slaves otherwise than before his elevation. His 
wife and daughter managed his domestic affairs 
with all the regularity of a private family. He 
never wore any garment made of silk ; and when 
the empress desired one day to have a robe of 
that sort, he refused it her, saying : “ May * the 
“ gods forbid that I should ever purchase a dress 
“ which would cost its weight in gold.” For such 
was then the enormous price of silk. No delica- 
cies spread their table : but it was plain and de- 
cent. The simplicity which he observed with re- 
spect to himself and his family, extended to his 
conduct towards others, and even to his regula- 
tions for the public. He gave to his friends, but 
with moderation: his intention being to set them 
above want, but not to expose them to envy by 
loading them with riches. He forbid all super- 
fluous ornaments in the dress of men, but allowed 
them to the weaker sex. As eunuchs were much 
in fashion in great families, and for that reason 
very dear, he fixed the number which each might 
have according to its rank and dignity : and he 
once had thoughts of forbidding gold to be used 
for lace or gilding, by which so much of that va- 
luable metal is lost to society. 

His great successes altered this plain and Justus, 29, so. 
way of thinking. After he had conquered Zeno-"*®" 
bia and all the nations that went to her assistance, 
Persians, Armenians, Saracens, his head grcwgid- rict S/u. 
dy, and he shewed, says his historian, more pride 
and arrogance. He imitated the pomp and luxury rafem. 
of the orientals whom he had vanquished, grew 
fond of magnificence in dress, and wore cloth of 
gold enriched with jewels. He received, as a great 
present, a robe of Indian purple, which was sent 

him 



• Absit ut aiiro ..ila pensenter. rop. 4j. 
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him by the king of Persia, and which surpassed in 
splendour all that were made in the west. It was 
probably then that he assumed the diadem, un- 
Known before to any of the Roman emperors, if 
we except Caligula and Heliogabalus; the former » 
of whom was dissuaded from wearing it by being 
told that he was much above the rank of kings, 
and the other never dared to put it on but in his 
own palace : whereas Aurelian appeared in public 
with the diadem, and was represented with it upon 
his coins. I cannot think he wore the Tiara, though 
Vopiscus seems to say he did. But it is very pro- 
bable that it was this prince who first introduced 
into the Roman armies the custom of having fi- 
gures of dragons for their standards. Such were 
used among the Persians; and Aurelian might like 
them, not only as having a more terrifying aspect, ' 
but also as being more glaring and pompous than 
those of the Roman soldiery. They are often 
mentioned in later times. 

Aurelian having abated of his first severity in 
regard to himselfi likewise favoured the increase 
of luxury among his subjects. He permitted both 
the senators and their wives, and even the sol- 
diers, to wear and use ornaments which had been 
prohibited before. But the detail of such mat- 
ters does not belong to my subject. 

This prince was naturally haughty: and it is not 
to be wondered at if his victories made him more so. 
After his return to Kiirope, having defeated some 
of the Carpiansin Thrace, the senate decreed him 
the surname of Carpicus. But he rejected with 
scorn atitleborrovvedfrom soinsignificanta nation, 
whilsthe bore the inuehmore famous ones oi' Gothic 
cus, Sarmaiicus, Parthicus *, Palmyrenicus, Armenia 

CUSf 



• One would tliink that Aurelian should rather have been 
called Perncus, as the Parthians had long been stripped of their 
f mpire, which had passed into the hands of the Persians. But 

vf 
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cus, and Adialtevicut / arid* even laughed at the se- 
nate, in one of his letters to them, for thinking to 
honour him by the addition of so trifling a name. 

The truth is, and it appears by his medals, that he TUUyn. 
wanted to be called Lord and God : a sacrilegious 
usurpation, of which Domitian alone, among all 
his predecessors, had set him the example. This 
was indisputably the height oi arrogance as well as 
of impiety. But the Pagans were accustomed to 
treat their gods so familiarly, that it may perhaps 
seem still more surprising that Aurelian should so 
far despise and trample upon the rules of human 
decency, as to lead in triumph Tetricus, a Roman, rop.30,s4, 
a senator, a consular, whom all these titles ought 
to have exempted from such ignominy, and who, 
besides, had not been reduced by force of arms, 
but had submitted voluntarily to him, as to a 
friend and deliverer. AureUan* 

Aurelian wasjustly intitled to a triumph, and alltrimpph. 
the magnificence which he displayed in it might 
have been proper enough, had he not been guilty 
of the injustice and insolent cruelty 1 have just 
mentioned towards Tetricus. The following is 
the description which Vopiscus gives us of this 

triumph. r ss 34. 

Three royal chariots graced its splendour. The*^*^' ' 
first was that of Odenatus, shining with gold, sil- 
ver, and precious stones. Another, equally superb, 
had been given to Aurelian by the king of Persia. 

The third had been made for /enobia, who, in the 
height of her prosperity, when she flattered her- 
self with thoughts of becoming mistress of Rome, 
intended it for her triumphant entry into that city: 
little foreseeing that it would be her fate to follow 
that veryfehariot, as a captive. Vopiscus mentions 
a fourth chariot, less magnificent, without doubt, 

than 

we shall have occasion to observe that the Romans were not yet 
well accustomed to distinguish between those two nations, onc^ 
that they frequently named them one for the other. 
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than any of the former, tint hot less singular. Tliis 
was the chariot of the king of the Goths, drawn by 
four stags. Aureliap, who had taken it in battle, 
made his triumphant entry in it, according to the 
authors quoted by this historian, and upon his 
arrival at the capitol sacrificed the four stags, in 
consequence of a vow he had made to that effect. 
According to Zunoras, Aurelian’s chariot was 
drawn by four elephants. 

A great number of wild beasts brought from dis- 
tant countries, such as elephants, lions, leopards, 
tygers, elks, and camels, formed part of this pom- 
pous shew ; after which marched eight hundred 
couple of gladiators, destined, probably, to fight 
at the games that were to be given afterwards. 
As to the beasts, the historian observes that Au- 
relian made presents of them, after his triumph, 
to several private persons, that the public might 
not be put to the expence of keeping them. 

A vast train of foreigners, of all the nations of 
the world, preceded the triumpher’s chariot, 
divided, so far as we can guess at the meaning 
of an author who expresses himself very badly, 
into two classes, the one consisting of ambassa- 
dors, the other of captives. Before the ambassa.- 
dors, who came from the Blemmyes, the Auxu- 
mites *, the inhabitants of Arabia Felix, the In- 
dians, the Bactrians, the Saracens, and the Per- 
sians, were carried the presents which their mas- 
ters offered to the emperor. The prisoners, Goths, 
Alans, lloxolans, Sarmatians, Franks, Suevi, Van- 
dals, Germans, marched sorrowfully, with their 
hands tied behind them. Among this last division 
were also some of the principal people of Palmy- 
ra, whose lives Aurelian had spared; and numbers 
of Egyptian rebels. Ten women, who had been 
taken fighting among the Goths in the dress of 
men, likewise made their appearance, under the 

name 

* Auxuma was a considerable city of Ethiopia. 
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name of Amazons : and that all these various na- 
tions might be the more easily distinguished, their 
several names, written in large letters, and fixed to 
the top of pikes, were carried before them. 

The march of the prisoners was closed by Tetri- xetrieoi 
cus and Zenobia, both magnificently adorned, 
Tetricus had on the imperial robe of purple, over^^^t^S^ 
a rich Gaulish dress. He was accompanied by hist*y‘^ 
son, to whom he had communicated the title ot'xnl. tv. 
emperor, in Gaul. Zenobia was so loaded with u, 
diamonds, jewels, and ornaments of all sorts, that^„’„^p^ 
she could scarcely bear their weight ; but was of-^“<’-<>i^ 
ten obliged to stop.' The chains of gold round 
her ancles, wrists, and neck, were supported by 
some of her guards. Her children, both sons and 
daughters, walked on each side of her. 

After these were carried the crowns of gold 
which the cities and nations of the empire had sent 
to the triumpher, according to custom : and. 

Lastly, Aurelian himself appeared, in his cha- 
riot, followed by his troops dressed in splendid 
attire, and by all the orders and companies of the 
city of Rome with their respective ornaments and 
banners. Among these the senate held the first 
rank, fuller of admiration for the conqueror’s vic- 
tories, than of esteem for his person. The sena- 
tors knew that Aurelian did not love them ; and 
his treatment of Tetricus, who was one of their 



members, seemed to them a reflection upon their 
whole body. 

So numerous a procession could not but move 
very slowly. It was the ninth hour of the day 
(three o’clock in the afternoon) when Aurelian 



arrived at the capitol, and he did not get back to 
his palace until pretty late at night. inotiier 

Aurelian having satisfied his vanity by leading'^i*‘'t» 
Tetricus and Zenobia in triumph, treated them in^itrf”* 
other respects humanely and generously. He as-i^uman^b 
signed Zenobiaaplcasant and convenient retreat in queror*"" 
the territory of Tibur, not far from Adrian’s villa, ‘''•‘"ir- 

' 1 Sync, i- 

where/,,,. 
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where she spent the rest of her days living like a 
Roman lady. Some writers say that he married 
her to a senator ; and that from this marriage, is- 
sued the Roman posterity of Zenobia, which sub- 
sisted with honour at the time when Eutropius 
wrote. But that posterity may, with equal pro- 
bability, be supposed to have proceeded from her 
daughters, whom Aurelian married, according to 
Zonaras, to illustrious citizens of Rome. 

To conclude what I have to say of this princess, 
I shall add here, after M. de Tillemont, that St 
Athanasius took her to be a Jewess, meaning, 
without doubt, in respect of her religion ; and 
that, according to Theodoret, it was to please her 
that Paul of Samosata, whom she patronised, pro- 
fessed opinions very like those of the Jews con- 
cerning the person of Jesus Christ, saying that he 
was only a mere man, who had nothing in his na- 
ture superior to other men, nor was distinguished 
from them any otherwise than by a more abun- 
dant participation of the divine grace. 

I have already observed that Herennianus and 
Timolaiis, the two eldest of Zenobia’s sons make 
but little figure in history, and seem to have died 
when very young. The case is not quite the same 
with regard to Vaballath, whose name we find on 
medals, joined to that of Aurelian .Augustus: 
from whence it may reasonably be conjectured, 
that Aurelian, after leading him in triumph, gave 
him some small territory, which he enjoyed under 
that emperor’s protection. 

As to Tetricus, Aurelian not only restored him 
Ttr i. senatorial dignity, but appointed him Visi- 

tC ' ^ tor * and reformer of Lucania, and of great part 
of Italy : and upon giving him this post, he said to 

icI.Epicl. 



Eep. Aw. 
38 . 

TiUem. 
Aw, art. 
13 . 



Vop. 39 . 
Treb. Tr. 



* So I render the title of corrector, wliich denotes a magis* 
trate introduced under the emperors for the particular govern- 
ment of certain parts of Italy, with a rank inferior to the pro- 
consuls, and superior to those that were called prastides. 
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him pleasantly enough, that it was better to govern 
a canton of Italy, than to reign in Gaul. At the 
same time he treated him with great distinction, 
calling him his colleague, and giving him some- 
times even the name of emperor. Tetricus the son 
likewise enjoyed all the honours he could lawfully 
desire. He lived with his father in a magnificent 
house in Rome in which they caused their story 
to be painted in Mosaic. Aurelian was represented 
giving them the robe Preetexta, which was then 
the dress of the senators ; and receiving from them 
the scepter, the crown, and the other ornaments 
of the imperial dignity. We are told, that when 
the work was finished, they invited Aurelian to 
dinewiththem, and see this painting. Both of them 
were wise enough to forget entirely the high rank 
from which they had fallen ; and the consequence 
of their modest behaviour was that they lived 
quietly, free from danger, and greatly respected 
by Aurelian and his successors. Scaliger, upon^cat Ani- 
the strength of some of their medals, on which is •" 
found the word Consecratio, asserts that divine 
honours were decreed them after their death. 
Butitisscarcelyprobable that an apotheosis should 
be granted to men who died in a private station, 
and were no way related to the reigning family : 
and I believe the thing is without example, at 
least on the part of the Roman senate. It is not 
impossible but that some of the Gauls, over whom 
the Tetricus’s had reigned, might take that me- 
thod to express their gratitude and respect to 
their memory. 

The public rejoicings, races in the circus, thea- 34. 
trical entertainments, combats of gladiators, hunt- 
ing of wild beasts, and representations of sea-fights, 
were continued for several days after Aurelian’s 
triumph. Not that this prince was himself fond of 50. 
any of those diversions: for he seldom was present 
atthem. Pantomimes were what pleased him most; 
and he was delighted to see a professed glutton de- 
vour 
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vour incredible quantities of victuals, such as eat- 
ing at one meal a whole boar, a lamb, a sucking 
pig, and drink a barrel of wine poured down his 
throat through a funnel. We may judge by this 
specimen, that Aurelian’s pleasures were not over 
delicate ; though he suited himself to the taste of 
the people in the public diversions which he gave. 
About this time he instituted to perpetuity so- 
lemn games and combats in honour of the sun. 
Acreiian-B The festivals for his triumph were accompanied 
^'“'^j^^with largesses, particularly of bread ready baked 
Bread dis- instead of raw corn that used to be given before. 

occasioned this change, was as follows. Au- 
com. relian, who probably then thought of introducing 
47^4^’ order to please the people by saving them 
the expence and trouble of making their bread, 
promised, when he set out for the war in the East, 
that if he returned conqueror he would distribute 
to the citizens crowns of two pounds weight. The 
people, always greedy, imagined they should re- 
ceive crowns of gold. But all the riches of the 
state would not have been sufficient for such a 
largess. On his return, he explained his mean- 
ing, and let the citixens know that he would give 
them daily two pound loaves, made of fine flower, 
in the shape of crowns. This weight answered 
to the quantity of corn which had used to be dis- 
tributed : and Aurelian soon after added to it ano- 
ther ounce, to defray which, Egypt was subjected 
to a new tax upon glass, flax, paper, and other 
products ot that country. Highly pleased with 
himself for this augrhentation, as appears by one 
of his letters which we have, he looked upon it as 
an acquisition of great glory to his reign, and had 
the strict observance of it extremely at heart: 
“ for *, said he, nothing is more loving than the 
“ Roman people, when they are well fed.” 

Aurelian 

• Ncquo enim populo Romano saturo quidquam potest est 
hetius. Fop. 47. 
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Aurelian, likewise established a distribution of 
pork, and thought of adding to it a largess of wine. 

His design was to buy of such persons as should be 
disposed to sell them, some of the uncultivated 
lands of Etruria, to plant them with vines, which 
were to be cultivated by prisoners of war of the 
barbarous nations he had conquered, and to de- 
vote their produce to the use of the Roman citi- 
zens. However, he did not execute this design ; 
being either prevented by death, or dissuaded 
from it by his pretorian prefect, who represented 
to him, that if he gave the people wine, the next 
step must be to give them fowls. 

This observation is very just : and every one, 

I believe, must be sensible that these extraordinary 
largesses, introduced by the Roman emperors in 
order to gain the love ofithe people, could not but 
encourage idleness and extinguish industry. The 
people, without doubt, must live : but for their 
own sakes and for that of the state, they ought to 
live by their labour. Yet the abuse of these dis- 
tributions increased daily : and under some of the 
following emperors three pounds of bread, or thir- saimu.td 
ty six ounces (for the Roman pounds consisted of 
twelve ounces) were given every day to each or 
the citizens. 

Besides these stated largesses, Aurelian gave yop. 4s. 4- 
three extraordinary ones. He made the people 
presents even of cloaths, of white vests with 
sleeves, the wearing of which was looked upon in 
ancient times as an act of effeminacy ; of vests 
made of African and Egyptian flax ; and of hand- 
kerchiefs, which the citizens made use of at the 
games of the circus, to express, by waving or 
shaking them, which of the champions or racers 
they interested themselves for ; instead of shaking 
their togas, or gowns, as they had used to do before 
on these occasions. lUmit- 

Aurelian’s liberality was not confined to the peo- of 
pie of Rome. He generously remitted all old debts due trthe 

VoL. IX. N due state. 
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due to the state, and burnt publicly in Trajan's 
square all the deeds and writings relative thereto, 
that the debtors might never be molested on that 
account. lie desired that every one should enjoy 
perfect tranquillity under his government: the 
better to secure which, and at once to stop all 
prosecutions of those who had carried arms against 
him, he published a general amnesty. He sup- 
pressed, with uncommon vigour, that pest of so- 
ciety, informers, wdio, under pretence of zeal for 
the interests of the exchequer, harassed and op- 
pressed numbers of private persons : and all pub- 
lic extortion was punished with the utmost rigour. 
In short, Aurelian was a just prince. It is pity 
that his severity was carried too far. 

Inclination, and not necessity, was his motive. 
This appears from his chusing to be present when 
any ot his slaves were punished, instead of comnriit- 
ting that disagreeable office to one of his domes- 
tics ; and from his often inflicting punishments 
greater than the offence deserved: as when he 
passed sentence of death for an adultery commit- 
ted by a woman-slave with a man of the same 
condition, though the laws did not look upon any 
contract between slaves as equivalent to marriage. 
The action was undoubtedly wrong : but surely 
it did not deserv e so severe a punishment, because 
it was authorized. 

His severity, or, to speak perhaps more proper- 
ly, his cruelty, was not confined to men of low con- 
dition only. Senators were frequently the object 
of it ; and he is even accused of having sometimes 
charged innocent persons with false imputations of 
conspiracy and rebellion, in order to have a pre- 
tence for taking away their lives. This censure of 
Aurelian may perhaps have arisen from what the 
historian John of Antioch relates, of several sena- 
tors being put to death as guilty of corresponding • 

with 

* If this fact be true, it must have happened before the pub- 
lication of the anmesty we have spoken of. 
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with Zenobia. The sedition raised by the managers^®/’- 38. 
of the mint at Rome, may likewise have given vlctX'ttr- 
A urelian occasion to exercise his rigour upon per- Ja- 
sons of great distinction : for it became a down- 
right war, and it can hardly be supposed to have 
attained the height which history says it did, with- 
out the assistance of some powerful men. 

These managers, or directors of the mint, having 
villainously debased the current coin, and fearing 
without doubt, the just punishment of their crimes, 
rebelled, and were headed by one Felicissiraus, 
who, from being the emperor’s slave, was become 
keeper of the imperial treasury. We may judge 
how formidable this faction must have been, since 
nothing less than an army could get the better of 
it. A bloody battle was fought within the walls of 
Rome, in which the seditious were conquered ; 
but not until after they had killed seven thousand 
of the emperor’s troops. Aurelian punished this 
rebellion with excessive severity ; and perhaps 
his vengeance may have extended to several no- 
blemen, whom their friends have represented as 
innocent. He is even charged with having puttOg^-^-4‘ 
death his own nephew, the son of his sister, with- 
out any just cause : but the writers who mention 
this, do not explain themselves any farther. All 
these facts are known to us but by halves : for 
which reason we can neither justify nor absolute- 
ly condemu Aurelian : though it must be owned 
that he has been looked upon, both during his 
life and after his death, as a cruel and bloody 
prince; that he in fact struck off many heads; 
and that, in consequence thereof, he was feared 
and hated by the senate, whose pedagogue the roj>. sr. 
people called him. 

VVhat ought, after all, to keep us from too ha- Chiiracter 
stily arraigning the memory of Aurelian, is that he ^ 
proved himself estimable not only by his exploits m 
war, but also by several actions well suiting a good 
government in civil affairs. Of this we have al- 

2 ready 
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^ , ready mentioned some instances: but the subject is 

Kup. 3 ;>, 49 . g^haustcd. After he had quashed tlie sedi- 

tion of the coiners, he called in all the bad money 
they had circulated, and issued good in lieu of it. 
He likewise made several regulations for the wel- 
fare of the state : and though few of them have 
reached our times, yet, besides those before spo- 
ken of, we know that he forbid the keeping of 
concubines of free condition ; by which we may 
judge of his care to preserve decency of manners. 
He respected the public order so much as to let 
even his own slaves be tried by the common 
courts of justice if they were accused of any crime. 
S7. He took great care that Rome should be well sup- 
plied with provisions : and to render this the more 
easy and certain, he established companies of ma- 
riners upon the Nile and the Tiber. His capital 
was indebted to him for several works of great 
use to its citizens. I have mentioned his rebuild- 
ing and fortifying the walls of Rome. He made , 
stately quays on each side of the Tiber, and clear- 
ed the bed of that river where its navigation was 
obstructed. And all this he did in a very short 
reign, disturbed by almost continual wars. He ^ 
45. had other views, of which his too sudden death j 
prevented the execution. Of this number were 
public baths, which he intended to build on the 
other side of the Tiber, and a fine square which 
he began in Ostia. 

ss. 39 « loved magnificence; and he built in Rome, ' 

Eutrop. ' in honour of his favourite divinity, the sun, a noble 
temple, in which he consecrated fifteen thousand , 
pound weight of gold. All the temples of the city 
were enriched with his offerings, and the capitol in 
particular was filled with the gifts he had received 
from the barbarians conquered by his arms. Vo- I 
piscus mentions also revenues and emoluments of 
his appointing in favour of the pontiffs : in which 
there is nothing improbable. Rut I cannot believe 
Tep, 49 upon the bare authority of that writer, that so grave 

and 
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and severe a prince ever thought of re-establish- 
ing the senate of women instituted by Helioga- 
balus. Such a design does not suit with the cha- 
racter of Aurelian. 

The pacific cares of which I have been speaking, He t« 
busied him only for a short time after his triumph. ^ 
Loving always to be employed in action, he wentDijoiI. 
into Gaul, where his presence soon prevented the 
rise of a rebellion which threatened to disturb theA'ynr. 
tranquillity of that province. It is thought to have 
been in this journey that he re-built and enlarged 
the ancient city of Genaubum on the Loire, and 
gave it his name, which it still retains to this day, 
though somewhat disfigured. He called it Aure~ 

Uanum, from whence has been formed by corrup- 
tion the word Orleans. It became from that time 
a city of much greater importance than it everi««^r"er«e 
was before ; having until then held only the 
cond'rank among the places of the Carnunti, th^iFrauce. 
is to say of the people who inhabited the country 
now called pais Chartrain. To the same'emperor, 
and to the same time, is ascribed the founding of 
Dijon, which, in its origin, was only a castle, and 
not a city. 

Aurelian went from Gaul into Vindelicia, which He drive* 
was infested by barbarians, perhaps the Alaraanni.^Ms^i^ 
He drove them from thence, restored peace to the»f vindeK. 
country, and advanced into Illyricum, where he did “^^^ 35 3^ 
a thing, dictated indeed by prudence, but which 
it is somewhat surprising that a prince of his brave He aban- 
and warlike disposition should resolve on. Des-^“"*"£f®* 
pairing of being able to keep that part of Daciada. 

Vihich Trajan had conquered beyond the Danube, 
he abandoned it ; removing its inhabitants to the 
right liand side of the river, into a part of Moesia, 
situated exactly in the^ middle of that province : so 
that Aurelian’s new Dacia cut Moesia in two. In 
this Dacia stood the city of Sardica, famous in the 
Ecclesiastical history of the fourth century for a 
great council held there. By this means Aurelian 

contracted 
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contracted the boundaries of the Roman enipire, 
in making the Danube its barrier on that side : 
and this is a farther instance, wliich may be add- 
ed to those I have mentioned elscwliere, of the 
' necessity the god Terminus was under of retro- 

grading, even in the time of Pagan Rome ; and 
an additional answer to the invectives which the 
worshippers of idols vented against Christianity on 
account of Jovian’s treaty with the Persians. 
Aurei.net. Among the inhabitants with which Aurelian 
inDiocUt. peopled his new Dacia, there probably was a 
number of Carpians : for we are told that he re- 
moved part of that nation into the territories of 
the empire, where Dioclesian afterwards settled 
them all. 

Hepre- From thence Aurelian prepared to march into 
and the east, to make war upon the Per^ 
the Per- sians'. for which we can assign no cause, unless it 
r^.* 3 s. having pacified and re-united the whole 

empire under his laws, he thought he had a right 
to take advantage of the prosperous situation of 
his affairs, and of his great strength, to avenge the 
captivity and sufferings of Valerian. It is true 
that the Persians, by sending succours to Zenobia, 
had furnished the Roman emperor with a reason 
for attacking them. But he certainly must have 
made some agreement with them after that event, 
since he received from their king a chariot, and 
other presents, which formed part of the orna- 
ments of his triumph. After he had vanquished 
Zenobia, Gaul still remained to be re-conquered ; 
and this was doubtless the consideration which 
made him defer shewing his resentment against 
the Persians : but when all his enemies w'ere sub- 
dued, he thought it time to take satisfaction for 
the insolence with which Sapor had treated the 
Roman name. 

Succession That prince was not upon the Persian throne at 
iings*of the time we are now’ speaking of. Me died to- 
^ Persia, wards the end of the year of Christ 271, after a 

reign 
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reign of thirty-one years, and was succeeded by 
his son Hormisdas, who reigned but one year, and 
was replaced by Vararanes, who reigned at least 
three years. It was therefore against this last that 
Aurelian thought of making war, when an unex- 
pected death put an end to his reign. 

His excessive severity occasioned the conspi- Aurelian « 
racy by which he perished. In the beginning 
of the year of Christ ‘275, he was at t Caitiophru-own troops 
rium in Thrace, between Heraclea and Byzan-’“ 
tium, waiting only for fair weather to cross the /lurei. vut. 
streights and take the field. There, he had 
reason to be dissatisfied with Mnestha’us, one of his 
secretaries, whom, justly suspecting him of rapine 
and extortion, he threatened to punish. Mnes- 
thaeus, well knowing that Aurelian never menaced 
in vain, resolved to prevent him ; and to that end 
devised a dark and horrid plot. Counterfeiting 
the emperor’s hand, which he had long practised, 
he drew up, in imitation of his writing, a list of 
the principal officers of the army, as if doomed 
to death by Aurelian ; mixing with them the 
names of several persons who were known to hav'e 
just cause to fear the prince’s anger, and, as a 
farther confirmation of what he said, his own. 

Those who were set down in this fatal list, be- 
ing well acquainted with Aurelian’s rigour, and 
never suspecting it to be forged, concerted to- 
gether, and watching the opportunity of the 
emperor’s going out slightly guarded, fell up- 
on him and killed him. Mucapor, a man of 
consequence, as we may judge from a letter 
of Aurelian’s writing to him, which Vopiscus 

has 

• I do not pretend to fix the time more precisely, because 
the dates of Aurelian’s accession to the throne, of the duration 
of his reign, and consequently of his death, are attended with 
many doubts and difficulties. The curious reader may consult 
M. de Tillemont’s third and twelilh notes upon Aurelian. 

+ A name composed of two Greek words which signify what 
we should call Nen-CustU. 
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Vof, 

44 . 



vop. *6. has preserved, headed the conspirators, and gave 
his master the fatal blow with his own hand. 

Hi* Thus fell, by the treachery of his own people, 

a prince who may be looked upon as a hero ; 
hiiuntime-who, in a few years, completed the great work of 
re-uniting every part of the empire under one 
hurt his re- head j who restored military discipline among his 
putauon. troops } whose views were great and noble with 
regard to government ; and to whose charge no 
blame can be laid, except his inexorable severity. 
But that only fault brought him to a tragical and 
untimely end, and has hurt his reputation with 
37. posterity. Aurelian was, in Dioclesian’s opinion, 
a prince rather necessary to the empire, than good 
and praise-worthy; rather a general than an empe- 
ror : and no encomium is given him without add- 
ing, that he was a stranger to clemency, that first 
of virtues in a sovereign ; nor without taxing him 
with cruelty and love of blood. 1 have already 
observed that this part of his character has, per- 
haps, been exaggerated ; and that there is room 
to think that those whom he put to death were 
guilty of seditious practices or designs. But the 
shedding of illustrious blood always leaves a stain 
upon him that sheds it, unless the guilt of the 
criminal be proved beyond all doubt by a due 
and regular trial. 

He is a- The senate did not much regret Aurelian : the 
people who had received great largesses from 
among Uiehim, Were concerned for his death : the army, in 
w’hich he was killed, avenged him. 

’ Mnesthaeus, the principal author of the murder, 
was exposed to wild beasts. Among the other con- 
spirators, the soldiers made a distinction, not think- 
ing it just to confound those who had been blinded 
by false fears, with the wretches whose deliberate 
wickedness admitted of no excuse. Several of these 
last were put to death immediately. The army 
spared those whom their high rank, or the consi- 
deration 
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deration of their having been deceived by false 
reports, seemed to render in some degree olyects 
of mercy. The troops, however, could not re- 
solve upon chusing a new emperor from among 
themselves, but referred that important delibera- 
tion to the senate, as we shall soon relate more 
fully. In the mean time they raised a monument zo,. ^ r«y. 
to Aurelian upon the spot where he was killed, 
and desired the senate to lank him among the 
gods ; which was readily agreed to. 

Aurelian reigned near five years, and left at his His post*, 
death an only daughter, whose son, of the same^‘y-^^ 
name as his grandfather, had been proconsul of 
Cilicia, and lived retired in .Sicily at the time when 
Vopiscus wrote, that is to say, under Dioclesian. 

The Christians did not at first feel Aurelian’s Variation 
rigour. On the contrary, we are told of a ^^ct 
which proves tluit he heartl them, and did them regard 'to 
the same justice as to his other subjects. Paul oP!*® 
Samosata, bishop of Antioch, having been depos-pauiofSa, 
ed for his errors by a council wliich was held 
that veiy city, obstinately refused to quit the epis-persecu- 
copal mansion, and maintained himself in it by^'o"- 
force against Domniis, whom the council had ap-sc‘l vii. 
pointed for his successor. The bishops had re-^o- 
course to Aureiian, that their sentence might be 
put in execution : and that prince, to whom Zeno- 
bia's having protected Paul of Samosata could be 
no great reeommendation, examined the affair, 
and determined it very equitably ; ordering, that 
the house which belonged to the bishopric should 
be inhabited by the person whom the bishops of 
Italy and the bishop of Rome acknowledged. 

Aurelian afterwards altered his way of thinking T’Wfwt- 
with respect to the Christians, and was just ready 
to issue a bloody edict against them, when death 
cut him off'. We do not find that this edict was 
published. Hut nevertheless, the prince’s well 
known design brought on a persecution, which is 

reckoned 
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reckoned the ninth, and which crowned several 
martyrs, whose history may be seen in M. de Til- 
lemont. 

tvriters The most celebrated writer under Aurelian was 
Longinus, of whom I have spoken sufficiently. 
Amelius, a Platonic philosopher, disciple of Plo- 
tinus, and intimately connected with Porphyry, 
who had studied under the same master, likewise 
acquired some reputation in these times. 1 have 
quoted Dexippus more than once, both as a war- 
•ry..i»(r.i.rior and an historian. Vopiscus mentions his hav- 
ing seen a journal of the life and actions of Aure- 
lian, of which he made use in composing the his- 
tory of that prince. But he does not say by whom 
it was written. | 



INTERREGNUM. 

SECT. HI. 



After the death of Aurelian, the army and the se- 
riate refer mutually to each other the choice of 
an emperor. Interregnum of six months, without 
any disturbance. At length Tacitus Selected by 
the senate. 
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T he death of Aurelian produced an event 
which stands quite unmatched in history. I 
mean a strife of mutual deference between the 
armies and the senate, who reciprocally compli- 
mented each other with the electing of a new em- 
peror ; and whilst messages passed between them 
to that end, an interregnum took place for up- 
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■wards of six months, which was not disturbed by 
the least shadow of dissention. 

Nothing was less clearly settled among the Ro- f'op.Aur, 
mans, than what related to the choice of an empe- 
ror. The senate and the soldiery claimed respec- ric'. 
tively contrary rights and privileges ; and no law, 
nor even well established custom, had fixed the 
limits of the power of cither. It w as necessary 
that the authority of the senate should intervene. 
Sometimes, as in the election of Maximus and llal- 
binus, that assembly nominated and appointed first, 
as head, and the soldiers afterwards confirmed the 
choice. But in general, the senate enjoyed only 
the right of confirming the nomination of the sol- 
diery. The emperor elected by these last took 
actual possession of the sovereignty ; and then, to 
acquire a title not founded upon force alone, ap- 
plied to the senate, who granted a confirmation 
which they neither could nor dared refuse. Such wa.s 
the situation of things when Aurelian was killed. 

It was quite natural that the troops should be 
jealous of preserving so fine a prerogative : but 
yet, the difficulty of the choice, the cabals which 
the murderers of the late emperor probably set on 
foot in order to substitute one of their own ac- 
complices in his stead, and the firm resolution of 
the soldiers not to suffer that, were motives which 
determined them to recede from their pretensions, 
and to refer the matter to the decision of the se- 
nate. By a letter written in their name to that 
first body of the republic, they desired the con- 
script fathers to chuse from among their members, 
him who should seem to them most worthy of the 
supreme rank. 

So great a degree of moderation in the army is 
very surprising. The senate, on its side, imitated 
the example. After reading the letter 1 have just 
mentioned, Claudius Tacitus, who was to vote 
first, and who, as appeared by the event, had the 
greatest right of any one to expect to be elected, 

if 
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if the affair was determined by the suffrages of the 
senators, began his speech with a magnificent en- 
comium upon Aurelian, to whom he voted divine 
honours ; and as to the choice of a successor to 
that prince, he proposed referring it back again 
to the army, to avoid, said he, exposing the elec- 
tors to envy, and the person elected to very great 
dangers. This counsel was approved of, and the 
senate, without being tempted by this fair oppor- 
tunity to revive its abolished rights, and resume 
its ancient splendour ; l)y a formal deliberation left 
the army masters of the choice of an emperor. 

This extraordinary compliment was repeated on 
each side three times : and whilst the senate and 
army thus disputed which should shew the great- 
est moderation, sending messengers to each other, 
deliberating, and waiting for answers, six months 
passed during which the empire was without a 
head : and what adds to the wonder, is that every 
thing remained perfectly quiet all that time. 
Those that were in office, continued so, exercis- 
ing the functions of their respective posts : only 
the senate appointed Falconius proconsul of Afri- 
ca, in the room of Aurelius Fuscus, whose time 
was cither expired, or he had desired leave to re- 
sign. No tyrant, no usurper started up during 
this suspension of tlie imperial power ; though we 
have seen, and shall again see, several arise even 
under the greatest and best princes. The autho- 
rity of the senate, the people, and the army, kept 
every one within the bounds of his duty. The 
members and subjects of the republic did not fear 
the emperor, since there was none ; but, which was 
mucli bctter,theyfearcdand respected oneanother. 

At length, on the twenty-fifth of September, the 
senate being assembled inconsequenceof afinal an- 
swer from the army,wliich persistedin referringthe 
election to the conscript fathers, the consul Velius, 
CornificiusGordianusrepresentedjthatthecircum- 

' stances 
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stances of affairs would not admit of any longer 
delays. That the barbarians had entered Gaul 
in an hostile manner, ravaged the country, and 
plundered towns. That it was uncertain whether 
the troops dispersed in the several provinces of 
the empire would not grow weary of waiting, and 
take steps which might be prejudicial to the pub- 
lic tranquillity. “ Therefore, concluded he, come 
“ to a resolution, and chuse an emperor. Either 
“ the army will acknowledge the person whom 
“ you shall elect-j or, if they do not like him, 
they will name another.” These last words of 
the consul seem to me very remarkable, in that 
they shew how much the senate was dependant 
on the army, even in the exercise of a right which 
they were desired to use. 

Claudius Tacitus, whom I have already men- 
tioned, was present. Ever since the affair of the 
election had been in agitation, and was become 
the subject not only of public deliberations, but 
of almost every private conversation, many had 
cast their eyes upon him : whilst he, wisely fore- 
seeing the danger of a situation which would have 
filled others with the most pleasing hopes, retired 
to his villa in the country, where he had spent two 
months, when he was prevailed upon to return to 
Rome, to assist at the meeting 1 now speak of. 

He was a venerable old man : though I cannot 
easily believe upon the testimony of Zonaras, that 
he had seen his seventy-fifth year ; an age cer- 
tainly too great for any one to begin to learn the 
arduous task of governing a people. But his rank 
of ancient consul, and that of voting first in the 
senate, prove that he was a man in years. His 
mind was adorned and cultivated by learning, to 
which he had thought it incumbent on him to 
apply himself, both on account of the name he 
bore, and because he had the honour of reckon- 
ing among his ancestors the historian Tacitus. 
For he claimed that glory, of which, however, the ^« p - 
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similitude of names is not an altogether sufficient 
proof for us. Gentle, grave, and moderate, he 
shunned all pomp and ambition, and delighted in 
a noble simplicity. He was a real sage ; but fit- 
ter perhaps to give good counsels to an emperor, 
than to be emperor himself. 

When the consul had done speaking, Tacitus 
was going to give his opinion and vote. But be- 
fore he could do it, the whole assembly, raising 
their voices, echoed his praises, and saluted him 
Augustus. These acclamations lasted a long 
while : and Tacitus, after waiting until they were 
over, spoke ; not to accept with joy so great an 
offer, but to set forth his reasons for declining it. 
He observed, that it was wrong to think of re- 
placing a warlike prince like Aurelian, by an old 
man unfit for any military exercise. That the 
soldiers might not approve of such a choice : 
“ Take care, said he, that this step of yours be 

not contrary to your own good intentions for 
“ the welfare of the republic ; and that you do 
• “ not bring upon me, for the only salary of your 
“ suffrages, tragical disgraces from which my good 
t'np. Prop. “ fortune has hitherto preserved me.” It is added, 
that Tacitus himself proposed Probus: than which 
he could not give astronger proof of the sincerity 
of his refusal. For Probus was, compared to him, 
a formidable competitor, who could easily have 
turned the scale ; since he possessed, besides an 
equal degree of virtue, a perhaps greater eleva- 
tion of genius, certainly more youth and vigour, 
and a strength of body more capable of bearing 
all tlie fatigues of the sovereign command. 

But the senators did not consider all this. 
Charmed with Tacitus’s modesty, and animated 
by his resistance, they thought only of answering 
his objections, and to that end represented to him 
with redoubled cries, that they were not chusing 
a soldier, but an emperor ; and reminded him of 
the saying of Severus. That it is the liead which 

governs, 
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governs, and not the feet. “ It is your under- 
“ standing, said they to him, that we stand in 
“ need ofi and not your body : and who can go- 
“ vern better, than him in whom knowledge ac- 

quired by study is directed by the prudence of 
“ an advanced age ?” 

After these acclamations, the senate proceeded 
to a regular deliberation, and the opinion of each 
member, taken in due order, confirmed what they 
had all expressed before in a somewhat tumultu- 
ous manner. One of the oldest consulars, Me- 
tius Falconius Nicomachus, ended the debate 
with a speech of some length, in which he shew- 
ed the wisdom of the senate’s choice. “ We have 

named, said he, an emperor advanced in years, 
“ who will look upon himself as the father of all 
“ those who shall be submissive to his authority. 
“ We have no reason to fear from him any step 
“ that will not be sufficiently weighed, noi any 
“ violent or inconsiderate measures. Every thing 

in him will be serious, accompanied with gravi- 
“ ty ; such, in a word, as the republic herself 
“ would direct, if she could be contained in any 
“ single person. For he knows what behaviour he 
“ wished from the princes under whom he has 
“ lived ; and he cannot himself be otherwise than 
“ the very pattern of what he would have had his 
“ predecessors be.” To confirm this, Falconius 
drew the contrary picture of the evils which the 
empire had suffered through the youth of its sove- 
reigns, such as Nero, Commodus, Heliogabalus ; 
and as Tacitus was old, and had only young chil- 
dren • or grand-children ; continuing in the same 
strain as he had begun, he represented to him, 
with all becoming liberty, the views which ought 
to guide him in the choice of a successor. “ I pray 
“ and conjure you, Tacitus Augustus, said he, and 
“ I dare even to charge you not to make the 
“ young children who are of right heirs to your 

estate^ 

* The Latia expression is somewhat vague ; parvulo* tuot. 
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“ estate, heirs to the Roman empire, in case the 
“ destinies should take you too soon from us ; 

“ nor to treat the republic, the senate, and the 
“ Roman people, upon the same footing as your 
“ farms and slaves. Make a choice. Imitate Net- 
“ va, Trajan, Adrian. It is a noble thing for a dy- 
“ ing prince to have the interest of the republic 
“ more at heart, than that of his family.” Falco- 
nius’s speech was applauded. The senators cried 
out that they all thought as he did : and Tacitus 
yielded at last, and accepted of the empire ; but 
without taking any engagement in regard to a 
successor. 

From the senate-house, the new emperor w'ent 
to the Campus Martius, where the people and all 
the troops then in the city assembled. There, Ta- 
citus being steaed upon an high tribunal, the pre- 
fect of Rome, .i^llius Cesasstianns, notified his 
election in' these terms ; “ iSoldiers *, and you 
“ citizens : you have an emperor, chosen by the 
“ senate with the approbation of all the armies. 
“ That emperor is the illustrious Tacitus, who, 
“ having hitherto served tlie republic by his coun- 
“ sels, is now going to govern it by his laws and 
“ ordinances.” All that were present answered 
with shouts of joy, and vows for the emperor’s 
prosperity : after which they separated. The de. 
cree of the senate was drawn up, and written in 
a book of ivory, which was particularly used as a 
register for those deliberations of the senate which 
related immediately to the sovereign. 

The city prefect’s mentioning so expressly in his 
speech, that Tacitus waschosenwith the consent of 

the 



* I have omitfeJ here the epithets of sanriissimi, viost hofy, 
and sacratissimi, mod sacred, whicli, in the original, are applied 
to the soldiers and tlie citizens ; both because they would seem 
very strange to us, whose customs and ways of thinking are 
widely different ; and because they are in themselves, extreme- 
ly misplaced. They may help, indeed, to shew us to how 
great a degree the times in which they were used were infect- 
ed with fulsome adulation. 
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the armies, gives room to think that his election 
was concerted before hand between them and the 
senate. On the other hand, Tacitus himself seems 
not to have known that circumstance, if it was so, 
since he doubted whether his person would be 
agreeable to the troops. The authors who are 
my only guides here, have written without much 
reflection, and leave us greatly in the dark with 
respect to many facts. 






PRINCIPAL EVENTS 
OF THE REIGN 
or 

TACI T US, 



Aurelianus Augustus IV. 

Makcellinus. 

M. Claudius Tacitus, elected emperor by the 
senate on the twenty-fifth of September, shews a 
great regard and deference for that assembly, 
which, in consequence thereof, recovers part of 
its former splendour. 

He makes several wise regulations, behaves 
with moderation, love, simplicity and esteems and 
cultivates learning. He expresses a great zeal to 
preserve the works of the historian Tacitus, from 
whom he pretended to be descended. 

He puts himself at the head of the armies in 
Thrace. 

He punishes the principal authors of the mur-' 
der of Aurelian. 

M. Claudius Tacitus Augustus fl. A.R.1027. 

217 A, C. *7*. 

tEatilianus. 

VoL. IX. O Be 



. A.R.I02«J 

A.C. iis : 
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He goes into Asia, and drives from thence the 
Scythians or Cloths, who had spread themselves 
in that country. 

Maximin, his relation, whom he had made go- 
vernor of Syria, having exasperated the troops by 
his harshness and violence, is killed : and the au- 
thors of his death, joining those that remained of 
the conspiracy against Aurelian, kill Tacitus him- 
self. 

He was murdered in the beginning of April, 
at Tyana in Cappadocia, or at Tarsus in Cilicia. 

TACITUS. 

SECT. IV. 



THE setiate, under Tacitus, resumes its ancient splen- 
dour. Joy of the senators on that account. They 
had then an opportvnity, which they neglected, of 
obtaining a ret'ocalion of Gaf/ienus’s edict against 
their serving in the army. Wise regulations made 
by Tacitus. Who orders a temple to be built to 
the deified emperors. He asks the consulship for 
his brother, but does not obtain it. Laudable 
things in his government. His love of shnplicity 
in what concerned himself: joined to liberality 
and magnificence in things relating to the public. 
He loved and cultivated learning. His zeal for 
the historian Tacitus. He puts himself at the 
head of the troops in Thrace. He punishes some 
of the mui'derers of Aurelian. He goes into Asia, 
and drives the Goths out of that country. A con- 
spiracy takes away his life. 



The senate, 
under 'J’a- 
citus, re- 
•nimcs its 
ancient 
•s))lendour. 

'Cue . !». 



T acitus, having been elected in the man- 
ner beforementioned, resolved, both out of 
gratitude, and for the sake of the public, to restore 

the 
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the authority of that illustrious assembly to which 
he owed the empire. These were the sentiments 
which he expressed in his very first speech to the 
senate. “ May I, said he, so surely govern the 
“ state in a manner answerable to the honour con- 
“ fierred upon me by your election, as it is true 
“ that I am determined to follow your counsels, 

“ and be guided by your authority. Be it your 
“ care to order ; mine shall be to execute.” 

In effect, this emperor really desired that the Tat . , 
senate should look upon itself as the dispenser of 
the supreme power, the arbiter of peace and war, 
and the judge of nations. In this view he restor- 
ed to that first order of the republic the right of 
appointing the proconsuls of all the provinces of 
the people: a right which belonged to the senate 
by Augustus’s institution, but which other empe- 
rors had often invaded :• and a law was made, or- 
dering that all appeals from the decisions of the 
proconsuls should be laid before the tribunal of 
the city prefect, whose power was subordinate to 
that of the senate. In short, this noble assembly 
recovered all the splendour and authority it ever 
had enjoyed even under the princes who esteem- 
ed and revered it most. 

Thesenatorswere transported withjoy. Thanks- joy of the 
giving to the gods w’ere ordered ; hecatombs were ““ 
vowed ; and every one made sacrifices, and gave co^r 
sumptuous feasts. The senate in a body, notified 
the happy change by letters addressed to all the 
great cities of tlie empire, to the senate of Car- 
thage, to those of Treves, Antioch, Aquileia, 

Milan, Alexandria, Thessalonica, Corinth, and 
Athens ; whilst several of its members wrote 
upon the same subject to their friends and rela- 
tions, in expressions of the utmost gladness. Vop- 
iscus has preserved four of these letters, in which 
the following seem to me the most remarkable 
passages. That from the senate of Rome to the 
senate of Cartilage ends wdth this observation : 

2 “ The 
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“ The change we now acquaint you with in our 
“ favour, promises a similar one in yours. For 
“ the first assembly of the state recovers its rights, 
“ only to preserve those of others.” Claudius 
Capellianus, a senator, writing to his uncle, be- 
gins with describing his own joy and that of the 
public, which he invites him to come and partake 
of : after which he adds ; “ Since we have begun 
“ to appoint our emperors, we may hope to be 
“ able to exclude such as may be set up by others. 
“ A wise man, like you, will easily understand 
“ me.” Capellianus here speaks like a man, 
W’ho, elated by a glimmering of present prosperi- 
ty, formed vast projects of mighty things to come : 
without considering that the senate owed the 
exercise of the rights it then enjoyed solely to 
the moderation of the army; and that modera- 
tion is not a permanent quality in men, especial- 
ly w’hen they are masters. 

they had If the scnatoi s had thought seriously of taking 
measures solidly to secure and render last- 
whiciitiicying the splendour to which they were restored, 
they should have seized this opportunity to ob- 
ineurcro-tain a revocation of Gallienus’s edict by which 
°^^,^thcy were forbid to serve in the army ; for it is 
edict highly probable, that if the commanders and all 
npunst principal officers of the armies had been tak- 
ingin the cii now, 3s they formerly were, from among the 
body of the senate, it would not have been ex- 
tremely difficult for them to revive in the troops 
the respect they once had for the august order 
which jield the first rank in the state. The op- 
portunity was fine : but they missed it, and it ne- 
ver more returned. The armies resumed the right 
of nominating the emperors : whilst the senate, 
confined to the narrow office of regulating the civil 
police, had very little influence in the general af- 
fairs of the republic, and, far from preserving its 
just ascendant'over the soldiery, received, on the 
contrary, laws from them. This is not to be won- 
dered 
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dered at, if it be true, as we have already observed 
after Aurelius Victor, that the senators were grown 
fond of indolence, and loved to en joy their riches, 
their pleasures, and their country-houses, without 
trouble or interruption. Men of this turn cannot 
but lose their influence over others, and sink in 
their esteem. 

The emperor Tacitus, in his very first harangue Ww; re- 
to the senate, shewed his zeal for the good order^*?“""® 
and proper administration ot the public aflairs. Tacitus. 
After paying the tribute of honours due to the 
memory of his predecessor, by decreeing him a 
statue of gold in the capitol, and statues of sil- 
ver in the senate-house, the temple of the sun, 
and Trajan’s square ; he proposed a law, which 
■was passed, forbidding all adulteration of metals 
by mixing them with base alloy, under pain of 
death, and forfeiture of the estate and effects of 
the offender. The frauds of the coiners in Aure- 
lian’s time rendered this rigour necessary. 

He likewise made, or rather revived another re 
gulation of great consequence to the tranquillity 
of tlie subject, by declaring that it should nevei 
more be lawful to examine slaves in criminal pro- 
secutions against their masters, even though they 
should be accused of high-treason. This was an 
old law, which both Augustus and Tiberius had 
endeavoured to infringe, and which Severus ac- 
tually set aside by an express constitution in the 
case of high-treason, and in some others. Taci- aij 
tus, by reviving and restoring it in its full extent, ^«p- 
gained the affection of the public ; all masters 
being rejoiced to find that their fortunes, and 
sometimes even their lives, would no longer de- 
pend upon the testimony of their slaves. 

In the same speech Tacitus, whilst he honoured who or- 
fhe memory of the good princes, expressed his reso-'’^”j“|''"' 
lution of taking them for his models. He ordered Lut to the 
diat a temple slrould be built in Home, and conse-p^'j!^^"''’' 

crated Top. 
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crated to the deified emperors ; that the statues of 
• the good princes should be placed in it, and that 
libations should be offered to them on the anniver- 
sary of their birth, and on some other days of the 
year. Tacitus most certainly did not equal the 
tmmber of good princes to that of the deified em- 
perors, many of whom scarcely deserved the name 
of men. By restricting the title of good princes 
Aur. those who were really worthy of it, the number 
did not prove great : so that a joker of those 
times was right enough in saying that they might 
ail be engraved uppn the stone of a ring, 
neasks All these first steps of Tacitus pleased the senate. 
*{jfp^jJf^!‘But he added to them one which shewed that he 
krother, did not Sufficiently remember Falconius’s advice- 
to him, to detach himself from his family. He 
it. asked the consulship for his brother Florianus, 
I'cy. Tat-.o. ^I,Q seems to have been a man of little merit, 
whose ambition surpassed his talents. The senate 
flatly refused to appoint him consul, alledging, that 
there was no vacancy. The emperor, whose dis- 
tinguishing characteristic was moderation, seemed 
to be satisfied, *■ They know, said he, what sort 
“ of prince they have chosen.’^ 

To strengthen himself in the possession of the 
throne, it was necessary that Tacitus should go 
.speedily to the armies oflllyricum and Thrace, to 
let them see the emperor who had been elected in 
consequence of their moderation : besides which, 
the provinces of Asia Minor, infested a-new by in- 
cursions of the barbarians, implored his presence 
and assistance. He therefore could not stay long 
at Rome after his election : and yet wc find the 
time of his abode there marked with several ordi- 
nances, which give an advantageous idea of his 
principles of government. 

He prohibited all places of debauchery in the 
laudable city. But the general corruption of manners, 
hisg^vern- Stronger than all laws, did not suffer this refor- 

mation 

Vop. Tar, 

10. ^n. 
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Illation to last long. He ordered the public baths 
to be shut up at sun-set, to prevent seditious meet- 
ings and cabals in the night. He forbade men to 
wear cloaths made entirely of silk, or to lace their 
garments with slips of gold tissue: and he would 
have been glad to proscribe absolutely all sorts of 
gilding, of which indeed he first gave the hint to 
Aurelian. Probably the difficulty of succeeding, 
hindered both these princes from making a law 
which would not have been observcdl 

Tacitus loved simplicity, as he proved by hisn'sl^’eof 
own example. He did not suffer his wife to wearj™,^h^‘-^ 
jewels ; and he himself wore when emperor, the«>noenied 
same dress as he had done when only a private 
man. Nothing'could be more frugal than his table. 
Cleanliness and decency w’ere all he desired. He 
was however curious in and a judge of buildings 
and marble, and had a taste for the ornaments of 
glass with which the ancients used to decorate 
their houses. He likewise loved hunting. Put 
it is not said that he ever bestowed any unrea- 
sonable expcnce upon either of these objects. 

With this simplicity in what concerned himself, 
he shewed a becoming liberality and magnificence 
ill things relating to the public ; preferring, how- 
ever, benefits of a more lasting nature, to the 
slight advantages of temporary gifts. To this it is 
owing that we find scarce one of thosedistributions 
of wine and meat so frequent among the Romans, 
ill the six months that he reigned. But on the 
other hanfl, he ordered his own house to be pulled 
down, and baths to be built in the place where it 
stood, at his expence, for the use of the citizens. 

He presented tlie city of Ostia with an hundred 
pillars of Nnmidian marbie, twenty-three feet 
liigli. He gave an estate which he had in Maurita- 
nia to the temple of tlie capitol, as a fund for repair- 
ing and kce|)ing up the buildings on that spot. He 
consecrated to the uses of religion, particularly to 

the 
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He loved 
and cul- 
tivated 
learning. 



Hia zeal 
for the his 
torian Ta- 
citus. 



the feasts which were celebrated in the temples, 
all the plate that he was possessed of when a pri- 
vate man ; and he devoted to the payment of ar- 
rears due to the soldiers, all the money that was 
in his coffers at the time of his being elected em- 
peror. But I can scarcely believe that he made 
the republic a present of his paternal estate, which 
was immense : no less, if we believe Vopiscus, 
than a million and an half a year. For if the em- 
pire was not perpetuated in his family, as he might 
easily fear it would not, what was to become of 
his heirs ? 

Tacitus’s generosity extended also to his slaves. 
Of those only who attended him in the city, he 
affranchised an hundred: and if he 'did not ex- 
ceed that number, it was because an ancient law 
* forbad going beyond it. 

I have alreadysaidthat he esteemed learned men, 
and that he himself was a proficient in learning. 
As his days were wholly taken up with the neces- 
saiy business of the state, he always devoted some 
part of the night to study ; never passing one with- 
out either reading or writing, if we except the se- 
cond day of every month, on which, that being 
marked as unfortunate in the Roman kalendar, 
he superstitioiisly refrained from all application. 

We ought to think ourselves obliged to him for 
•his zeal to preserve the writings of the historian 
Tacitus, though he did not succeed therein so well 
as we could wish. He ordered that every library 
should have that author’s works, and that ten co- 
pies of them should be transcribed yearly in the 
place where the archives of the empire were kept, 
to be distributed to the libraries. But even this 
extraordinary care has not prevented the loss of 
the greatest parts of the works of that incompa- 
rable historian. 

‘ This 

' The Law Furia Caninia. 
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This is the snbstance of what we find most 
teresting in the monuments of the ancients con- the head of 
cerning the emperor Tacitus, to the time of 
leaving Rome in order to put himself at the head Tac.' 
of the troops in Thrace. Upon his arrival at thei3»i‘ 
camp, he had a sort of new possession to take. 

The army assembled, and Maecius Galiicanus, the 
praetorian praefect, opened the ceremony with a 
short speech, in which he told the soldiers, that 
the senate, in consequence of their request, had 
given them an emperor, whom he desired them to 
hear. Tacitus then spoke, and, like the praetorian 
prmfect, ascribed the first and greatest part of his 
election to the troops. “ I think myself highly 
“ honoured, said he, in having been thus chosen, 

“ first by you, just estimators of princes, and af- 
“ terwards by the unanimous suffrages of the se- 
“ nate. If it be not given to me to animate you 
“ by personal examples of vigorous actions, I shall 
“ endeavour, and I hope not without success, at 
“ least to guide you by counsels worthy of you 
“ and w'orthy of a Roman emperor.” After this 
Speech, he promised them the largesses usually 
given by persons in his situation. 

Justice to the memory of Aurelian, and his own He pu- 
security, required his punishing the murder ofonhemur^ 
that prince. The principal criminals, and parti- of 
cularly Mucapor, who was the person that stab-f^^'^'^y“‘ 
bed him, were racked to death. Those whom he is. ^ 
spared, either for want of knowing them, or outy-2‘' 
of an ill-judged tenderness, soon gave him cause 
to repent of his mercy. 

I'acitus, now unanimously acknowledged byHegoc.^ 
the whole empire, prepared to punish the barba-a^'j’^'!J^ 
rians for their insolence. It was high time thatthe Goths 
the Romans should quit the state of inaction, 
which the death of Aurelian, and the long vacan- v<.p. nr. 
cy of the throne, had obliged them to remain. 

Gaul on one side, and Asia Minor on the other, 
were attacked by enemies whose reitefated de- 
feats 
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feats could neither tame their audaciousness, nor 
exhaust their numbers. Tacitus marched towards 
Asia, where the evil probably required the most 
speedy remedy. 

A cloud of Scythians or Goths from the coun- 
tries round about the Palus Maeotis had over- 
spread Pontus, Cappadocia, Galatia, and Cilicia. 
Some of them pretended to have been called b\' 
Aurelian, to assist him in his intended war against 
the Persians. Tacitus, joining prudence to force, 
sent all these barbarians back to their own dismal 
abodes. He divided lus troops into two armies, 
of the greatest of which he himself took the com- 
mand, whilst the other was under his brother FIo- 
rianus, whom he had made prmtorian praefect. 
Both of them gained signal advantages over their 
enemies, many of whom they killed: and by driv- 
ing the rest back to their own countries, peace 
and safety were restored in the provinces of Asia. 
This fortunate event, which cost neither much 
trouble, nor much time, must have happened in 
A.R.102T. the beginning of the year of Clirist ‘276, in which 
Tacitus took a second consulship. 

A conspi- The victorious prince thouglit of returning into 
Europe, when a conspiracy deprived him of the 
liii.' empire and of life. He himself seems to have oc- 
casioned it by giving way to an inconsiderate re- 
gard for his own iamily, in an affair which con- 
cerned the public good. He had made a relation 
of his, by name Maximin, governor of Syria; but, 
so far as we can judge, in subordination to Pro- 
bus, who, as we shall soon observe, was com- 
mander-general t)f all the east. Maximin, j)as- 
sionate and liead-strong, used the oflicers and sol- 
diers under liim so ill, tliat, to be delivered from 
his tyranny, they killed him. The perpetrators of 
this murder, to avoid puni.shment, joined the sur- 
viving conspirators against Aurelian, and wuh 
.them, watching their opportunity, attacked the 
n.-'. emperor himself, and assassinated him. Thus 
■ . perished^ 
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perished, after a reign of two hundred daysj a 
prince whose wisdom seemed to secure him from 
a tragical end. History lays no other blame to 
his charge, than a great desire to promote his fa- 
mily: a weakness common to old men, over whom 
their kindred easily gain the ascendant. He was 
killed in the beginning of April, some say atAureLVict. 
Tyana in Cappadocia, others at Tarsus in Cilicia 
His posterity, of which we shall take farther no- Fior.2,^a. 
tice under the following reign when we shall 
speak of the death of his brother Florianus, sub- 
sisted after him, but in a private station. 



PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

OF THE EEIGN 

.OF 

PRO BUS. 

\ 

M. Claudius Tacitus Augustus II. a.r.io?t. 

^MILIANUS. * 276. 

After the death of Tacitus, his brother Flo- 
rianus, who commanded a body of troops in Asia, 
lays claim to the empire, as by right of inheri- 
tance. Probus, general of the army of the east, 
is proclaimed emperor by his soldiers. 

Florianus advances against Probus, is aban- 
doned, and even killed by his own people at Tar- 
sus in Cilicia, after a reign of two, or at most three 
months. 

Probus is acknowledged by the senate and all 
the empire. He maintains, and even extends 
the rights of the senate. 

He avenges the death of Aurelian, and that of 
Tacitus^ 

M. Aure- 
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A. R. 1029. 
A.C 277. 



M. Aurelius Probus Augustus. 
M. Aurelius Paulinus. 



Probus goes into Gaul, where he defeats and 
drives from thence sundry German nations, who 
were endeavouring to settle themselves there. He 
grants them peaces but on very hard conditions. 

M. Aurelius Probus Augustus II. 
Lupus. 

He pacifies Rhsetia, Illyricum, and Thrace. 

Probus Augustus HI. 

Paternus. 

He crosses over into Asia Minor, and chastises 
the Isaurian banditti, of whom he takes measures 
to clear the country. 

War against the Blemmyes, who are repulsed 
and subdued. 

Probus enters Armenia, and makes the Persians 
tremble. Embassy from their king Vararanes II. 

Plainness and haughtiness of Probus’s beha- 
viour in the audience which he gives the ambas- 
sadors of the king of Persia. Peace between the 
two empires. 



A. E. 1029. 
A.C. 278. 



A.R. 1030. 
A.C. 279. 



A. R. 1031. 
A.U. 280. 



Messala. 

Gratus. 



M. de Tillcmont places under this year the re- 
volts of Saturniniis in the east, and of Proculus 
and Bonosus in Gaul, This date is not very cer- 
tain. It is possible that Probus’s wars against 
the rebels may have happened at the same time 
as those which he carried on against his foreign 
enemies. It is also possible, and even probable, 
that his exploits against his foreign enen>ics may 
have taken up some part of this year. 

Whilst 



\ 
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Whilst he was busied in subduing the rebels, 
an handful of Franks transplanted by him into 
Pontus, sailed through the Mediterranean, passed 
the Streights, and landing at the mouth of the 
Rhine, returned to their own country. 

Probus Augustus IV. 

Tibeuianus. 

Probus triumphs over the Germans and the 
Blemmyes. 

He permits the Gauls, Pannonians, and Spani- 
ards, to plant vines in their countries. 

A.R.1038. 
A. c. 



Probus prepares to make war upon the Persians. 

During a stay which he makes near Sirmium, 
the place of his nativity, he employs the soldiers 
in draining the marshes near that city. The sol- 
diers mutiny, and kill him, towards the beginning 
of August. 

He was avenged, and ranked among the gods, 
by his successor Carus. 

His family retires to the neighbourhood of Ve- 
rona. 

Usurpers under Probus. 

Sex. Julius Saturninus in the East. 

T. ADlius Proculus in Gaul. 

Q. Bonosus, likewise in Gaul. 

A fourth, who is not named, in Britain. 



PROBUS 



Probus Augustus V. 

VlCTORINUS. 



A.R.103*. 
A. C 281. 
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SECT. IV. 

Tacitus's brother^ Florianus, claims the empire by 
right of inheritance, and Probus is elected by the 
army which he commanded. Florianus is killed at 
Tarsus, after a reign of two months. The j)oste» 
ricy of Tacitus and of Florianus. Probus writes to 
the senate, who acknowledge him with joy. His de- 
claration, confirming and amplifying the rights of 
the senate. Eminent merit of this emperor. Me- 
diocrity of his birth. His employments before Iw 
was raised to the empire. His excellent conduct 
towards the soldiery. Glorious testimonies given 
of him by the princes under whom he served. 
IVhcn emperor, he punishes the murderers of Au- 
relian and Tacitus, and pardons the partizatus of 
Florianus. He goes into Gaul, and drives the 
Germans f rom thence. Modest and religious stile 
of Iris letter to the senate. He pacifies Rluetio, 
lllyricum, and Thrace. He crosses over into 
Asia Minor, and marches against the Isaurians. 
Siege of Cremna. Measures taken by Probus to clear 
Isavria of the banditti which infested it. He re- 
pulsesihe Blemmyes,andsubduesthcm. He marches 
against thePersians. Plainness and haughtiness of 
his behaviour in the audience which he gave their 
ambassadors. His spirited letter to their king. 
Peace Concluded. Belurningto Europe, he transports 
a great number of barbarians into the territpries 
of the empire. Incredible boldness of a handful of 
Franks. Usurpers who rose up against Probus. 
Saturninus in the east. Proculusin Gaul. Bo- 
nosus likewise in Gaul. An usurper in Britain. 

Commotion 
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Co?7imotion of a troop of gladiators. Prolus's 
triumph. Feasts and games on that occasion. 

He permits the phmting of vines in Gaul, Spain, 
and Pannonia. He is killed near Sinnium, by 
his soldios. His eulogy. Honours paid to his 
memory. His postei'ity. 

I F tlie emperor Tacitus had had time to take radtus'* 
measures relative to the choice of his succes-brirhor, 
sor, we may believe that, wise and just as he 
he would have thought it incumbent on himto™p^by 
consult the interest of thesenate,towhich he owcdh^riMn^!!' 
his own nomination, and to preserve to that firsta'Kii’rabus 
body of the state the valuable right of electing 
its sovereign. But his violent and sudden death iu-my 
again opened a door to the licentiousness of thc^'p“‘;||J^j. 
soldiery, and the troops, seizing the opportunity,ed. 
resumed their possession of a prerogative which 
only a transient whim of moderation had induced 
them to relinquish. 

Two armies vied with each other which should 
raise its leader to the imperial throne. One ofi. 
them, then employed in besetting a band of bar-^®^ ^""‘ 
barians pent up in the neighbourhood of the Bos-4s 
phorus, had for its general the praetorian prajfect 
Florianus, half-brother to the late emperor. The 
legions of the east obeyed the orders of Probus, 
to whom Tacitus had given that command. Flo- 
rianus pretended that the empire belonged to him 
by right of inheritance, and his soldiers were 
ready to back him. The army of the eaTt, part 
of which at least had occasioned the ruin and 
death of Tacitus, was far from being disposed to 
acknowledge his brother ; and having a com- 
mander of its own eminently possessed of all the 
qualities requisite to form a great emperor, these 
troops proclaimed Probus, Augustus. 



This 
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Florianus 
is killed at 
'I'arsus, 
at'^er 



This was not done either regularly, or in conse- 
quence of a previous deliberation ; but with the 
tumultuous hurry of a multitude which resolves 
suddenly upon a thing, and executes it instantly. 
Some few having mentioned it to their comrades, 
the proposal went immediately round, was ap- 
proved of, and all unanimously cried out, “ Pro- 
“ bus Augustus ! may the gods be propitious to 
“ you.” A tribunal of turf w'as raised directly, 
and Probus was placed upon it, and cloathed with 
a purple robe taken from a neighbouring temple : 
after which he was conducted, in the midst of re- 
peated acclamations, to the palace of the city 
nearest the place where this event happened ; 
which, perhaps might be Antioch. 

Probus yielded with reluctance to this ardour 
of the troops. Whether he feared a place sur- 
rounded with dangers, and stained with the blood 
of all those who had held it for near a century 
past, or whether it was out of modesty, or dissi- 
mulation, he repeated several times to the sol- 
diers ; “ You have not sufficiently considered of 
“ this affeir : you will not like me : 1 cannot flatter 
“ you.” But they persisted in their zeal, and the 
situation of things was such that Probus could 
not go back : for whoever was called to the throne 
in those unsettled times, had no alternative, but 
either to defend himself on it, or to 'perish. He 
therefore acquiesced, and consented to be emper- 
or : but not without dreading the consequences. 
“ 1 • never desired the empire,” said he in a let- 
ter to his praetorian prajfect Capito, “ nor have I 
“ now received it willingly. I am not at liberty 
“ to resign arank which exposesfne to the greatest 
“ envy : but 1 must act the part which the troops 
“ have forced upon me.” 

I'he election of these two princes produced 
a schism in the enquire. Rome and the west 

acknow- 

* Imperium nunquam optavi, & invitus accept. Deponerc 
mihirein invidiosissiniatn_non licet. Agenda est persona quam 
pillii miles iinposuit. 
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acknowledged Florianus ; whilst Syria, Egypt, and * ** 

the neighbouring provinces declared for Probus. months. 
Thence arose a civil war ; but of short duration. Zm. 
Florianus, sacrificing the public cause to his own 
interests, marched against Probus, and thereby 
left the Goths at liberty to retire Unmolested. 

Full of confidence^ because a .greater extent of 
country obeyed his laws, he advanced as far as 
Tarsus in Cilicia. There Probus met him ; but 
in no hurry to. give battle ; knowing that most of 
his adversary’s troops, being Europeans, would 
not be able^ to bear the heat of the climate they 
were then in. What he foresaw, happened, Sick- 
iiess broke out among them ; and being worsted 
in a slight engagement which they attempted id 
their weak condition, they began to disregard an 
pmperor whose fortune they thought forsook him. 

They then compared the merits of the two com- 
petitors ; and easily finding their great inequali- 
ty, they ended the dispute by killing Florianus 
and submitting to ProbUs. According to Zosi- 
mus. Probus had some share in the death of his 
rival; which is not at all improbable. 

Florianus did not enjoy his phantom of grandeur vop.Fior.i. 
above two, or at most three months. History ob-'®“*”-^‘ 
serves that he was far from resembling his brother* 
who blamed him for his prodigality and love of 
expence. ^ He ought likewise to have blamed his 
inconsiderate ambition, instead of encouraging it, 
as he did, by trying to raise him to’ the consul- 
ship, and by making him praetorian praefect. This 
last post, which set him so near the throne, swell- 
ed the heart.of Florianus, and emboldened him to 
seize upon the first place the moment it became 
vacant. We have seen what Was his reward. _ > 

The posterity both of Tacitus and of Florianus The ^t«. 
subsisted under Dioclesian; but in a private sta-rftL'fndrf 
tion,and without any pretence to the empire: un-Kiomnm. 
less, giving credit to a prediction of soothsayers, 
they flattered themselves with hopes of its return- 
VoL. IX. P Ing 
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I’rohus 
WTites to 
the senate, 
who ac- 
knowledge 
Iiim with 

joy. 

r«p. Prob. 
. 11 — 13 . 



ing to tlicir family after a revolution of several 
ages. Tlic story of tliis propliccv is as follows. 
The thunder having fallen upon and broken the 
statues of Tacitus and Florianus, thirty feet high, 
which their children had crccfetl to them over 
monuments consecrated to their memories in a 
part of the territory of Interamna, which had be- 
longed to them ; the Aiiruspkcs were consulted 
about this pretended prodigy, and answered, that 
in a thousand years (they were willing to take 
time) there would issue from the family of tliose 
princes an emperor, who would give kings to the 
Persians; who would subject the Franks and Ger- 
mans to the laws of Rome ; who would not leave 
a single barbarian in all Africa ; who would esta- 
blish a governor in the island of Taprobane ; who 
would send a proconstrl into the great island (a 
very obscure expression and susceptible of many 
meanings) ; who would be the judge and arbiter 
of the Sarmatians ; who would reign over the 
whole extent of land that is surrounded by the 
ocean ; who, master of the universe, would restore 
the empire of the world to the senate ;■ and who; 
after living like,a private citizen to the age of an 
hundred and twenty years, would die without an 
heir. This absurd prediction, which Vopiscus 
himself laughs at, is a remarkable instance of the 
quackery of the interpreters of prodigies among 
the Pagans. ; 

Probns; being acknowledged by Florianus’s army 
as well as by his own, and having no longer any 
competitor, now wanted only the confirmation of 
the senate, which he applied for in terms equally 
modest and submissive, without availing himself 
of his strength; but on the contrary respecting the 
authority of that adgust assembly even when he 
could have done witlrcrut it. 1 shall give his let- 
ter as I find it in Vopiscus.- “ Conscript fathers, 
“ said;he, nothing is more agreeable to order, than 
“ what was done last year, when your clemency 
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“ gave the universe a liead, chosen from among 
“ yourselves, who are the heads of the whole 
“ world ; who were so in your predecessors, and 
“ who will be so in your posterity. Would to the 
“ gods that Florianus had waited for your deci- 
“ sion, and had not arrogated to himself the em- 
“ pire as by right of inheritance ! whether your 
“ majesty had named him, or named another, your 
“ will would have been a law to us. But under 
“ the necessity of resisting an usurper, my army 
“ has conferred on me the title of Augustus ; and 
“ the wisest among the soldiers have punished his 
“ usurpation with death. To you it belongs to 
“ judge whether I am worthy of the empire ; and 
“ 1 beg of you to order in that respect whatever 
“ your clemency may judge most proper.” The 
stile of this letter, wliich I have taken care not to 
alter, is plainly that of a dependant, and shews 
how much it was a thing acknowledged, that the 
sovereignty resided essentially in the senate. 

That assembly being met, PrpbuS’s letter was 
read, and the consul proposed deliberating upon 
it, calling Probus only by his name, without the 
addition of any title. , We may easily imagine how 
the senators were inclined. A thousand accla> 
mations, full of encomiums and ardent wishes, ra- 
tified the choice of the army ; after which Manli- 
us Statianus, whose right it was to give his opi- 
nion first, made a long speech in praise of the 
prince elect* wliich he concluded with beseech- 
ing the gods, that * Probus might govern the re- 
public as well as he had fought for it, and with 
voting him the dignities of Caesar and Augustus, 
the proconsular command, the respectable title of 
father of his country, the high-priesthood, the 
right of proposing three things to be considered 
of by the senate, and the tribunitian power. I 
enter into this detail purposely to shew how much 

2 the 



* Iniperet quemadmoduxa militavit. 
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theoriginalprinciples of government, and the very 
forms established by Augustus the founder of the 
monarchy of the Ca'sars, were still observed, not- 
withstanding all the confusion that must have been 
occasioned by such numbers of usurpations, and so 
many tumultuous elections made by the armies. 

His deck- Probus restricted himself solely to the military 
flrraiji^ command, and left the full and absolute admims- 
and ampii- tration of all civil affairs to the senate, whose 
rights of rights and privileges he not only confirmed, but 
the «eiwte. enlarged. 13y a declaration addressed to that as- 
sembly, he ordered that all appeals from the supe- 
rior courts ofjustice throughout the whole empire 
should be to the senate. He likewise restored 
to the conscript fathers the prerogative of ap- 
pointing the proconsuls of the provinces in the 
department of the people, and insisted that the 
civil magistrates even of those which were under 
the immediate direction of the emperor, should 
receive their powers and commissions from the 
™«n. senate. If, as M. de Tillemont observes, he there- ) 
>ro 6 .ort. 2 . jj, exceeded' the strict letter of Augustus’s insti- 
tutions, he however kept to their true sense and 
meaning, which was, that the civil government of 
the state should belong to the senate, and the di- 
rection of the armies to the prince. For instead i 
of there being, as in the time of that first empe- i 
ror of the Romans, only one chief in each pro- 
vince, to whom all power, civil, and military, be- I 
longed, and who was at the same time both magi- 
strate and general ; we find from history that the j 
fioops now had every where their particular com- j 
mander, stiled Dux, who was not dependant on 
the governor of the province. Therefore Probus 
did not lessen his own rights as generalissimo ; | 
though he extended those of the senate, by grant- ' 
ing to that illustrious body an inspection which 
it never had before ov'er the provinces dependant 
on the emperor. j 

This , 
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This definition of the two kindfe of power thus 
(divided betw’een the emperor and the senate, must 
not, however, be taken too literally. The empe- 
ror was head of the senate, and consequently in- 
fluenced its deliberations. Hut Probus, satisfied 
with being that head, was so far from wanting to 
be its mastfer, that reviving a custom which had 
been abolished, probably of late, he declared biS 
intention, that ail his laws should be consecrated, 
for that is the historian's expression, by the de- 
crees of the senate. 

The whole tenor of Probus’s conduct was of a®»"inent 
piece with this happy beginning of his govern-^^pe,. 
ment, in which he only continued to tread theror. 
path he had first set out in : and accordingly we^*^'^^' 
find that all those who have spoken of him, either*- 
during his life or after his death, have taken care 
to observe that the purity of his morals, and his 
strict probity rendered him completely worthy of 
the name he bore. To those high qualities he 
joined an elevated mind and great courage. In 
short, he was one of those very extraordinary men 
whose transcendant merit shines forth even in the 
dawn of life, and accompanies them to the grave. 

He was born at Sirmium in Pannonia, aboutMe^oCTi- 
the year of Christ 232, towards the end of the^^**“ 
reign of Alexander Severus. His mother is said TUkm. 
to have been of better family than his father, 
whom some distinguish no otherwise than by call- vicuEfU. 
ing him a lover of gardens. Others say that he 
served in the army, was made centurion, and af- 
terwards, for his good behaviour, tribune. The 
name of Probus’s father was Maximus : he was a 
native of Dalmatia, and died in Egypt. ' 

Probus likewise embraced the military 
sion, and having distinguished himself therein byb^^^e 
his virtue and integrity, as much as by his brav-’^“*J^*^ 
ery, which was very great, he was soon taken no-pir*. 
tice of by the emperor Valerian, who loved and 

esteemed 
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esteemed good men. That prince was so struck 
with his merit, that he overlooked the laws in his 
favour, and made him tribune, contrary to Adrian’s 
regulation, when he was scarcely twenty-two 
years old, In that station. Probus increased his 
former glory, and merited several times the mili- 
tary rewards of crowns, gorgets, and bracelets. 
He obtained in particular the signal honour of a 
civic crown, by rescuing Valerius Flaccus, a re- 
lation of the emperor, out of the hands of the Quadi. 
His merit intitling him to still higher promotion, 
"Valerian gave him the command of the third le- 
gion, at the head of which he himself had been 
placed, though not until his hairs were grown 
grey with age : a circumstance which he intimat- 
ed to Probus in the letter by which he acquainted 
him with his preferment, beginning in thq follow- 
ing gracious expressions, so pleasing for a subject 
to receive from his sovereign : “ My dear * Pro- 
“ bus ; quick as my promotion of you may be, it 
still is slow in comparison of your services.” 
We are not told the particulars of allthe personal 
acts of valour by which Probus gained the reputa- 
tion of being the bravest officer in the Roman ar- 
my, scaling the first of any of the walls of besieged 
places, forcing the lines of the enemy’s camps, and 
killed with his own hand all that dared to cope 
vof.Prth with him in battle. He acquired honour even in 
?• single combats j and history mentions one Aradion 

in Africa, a man of great resolution and steady cou- 
rage, whom Probus fought, and killed, and to whom 
he afterwai’ds erected a fine monument, to hon- 
our the valour of the enemy he had conquered. 

Having risen by degrees to the rank of com- 
mander in chief, Prohus shewed himself as great 
a general as he had before been a brave officer. 

He 

• Res tu 0 B gestae. Probe carissime, faciunt ut & serius tibi 
traclere majores exercitiis * videar, & cito tamen tradam. 

• The word nercilus must mean here only a body of troops, and not an 

army. 
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He was sent by Aiirelian into Egypt, as I said 
before, to conquer that country back from Zeno- 
bia's lieutenants, whilst the emperor himself car.* 
ricd on llic war in tlie East against that queen ; 
and he acquitted himselfof his commission to the 
satisfaction of the prince who employed him. His 
valour, however, carried him too far at first, and 
he^narrowly escaped being taken prisoner, by ex- 
posing himself rashly. But he remembered his 
fault, avoiding doing the same again, and, after 
beating the Palmyrenes on more than one occa- 
sion, made Egypt sul)mit to 'Aurelian. 

It was probably a little before this exploit that 
he subdued the Marmaridae * in Africa, and that 
being called to ■ Carthage by a rebellion which 
had broke out there, he restored peace and tran- 
quillity to that city. 

H is merit in action was not greater than in his Hi* excel- 
behaviour towards the soldiers. He made themJj“j‘j‘^* 
Jove him by his justice, without infringing upon ward* the 
or relaxing the rigour of discipline. But he was 
their avowed protector against the vexations to 
which their officers often subjected them ; and he 
several times appeased Aurelian, when they were 
in danger of feeling the effects of his tremendous 
wrath. He visited every company, and examined 
particularly whether the cloathing of the men was 
good. If any booty was to be divided, Probus, 
not only just, but generous, always looked upon 
himself as one who had no concern in it; and, 
slighting such things as were only rich and costly; 
he contented himself with a few arms. Such was 
his disinterestedness, that his troops were forced 
one day to use a sort of violence to make him ac- 
cept of a horse, which had been taken from the - 
Alans, much like the horses of the present Tar- 
tars, small and ill made, but swift, and so inde- 
fatigable 

* The Marmaridoe occupied tlie cmintiy between F.gv'pt on 
the cast, and Cyrcnaica on the west. 
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iatigable', that it would go ninety miles a day for 
eight days running. Probus, to excuse himself 
from receiving it, said at first that such a horse 
was fitter for one who intended to run away, than 
for a brave man : but he was at last forced to 
yield to the joint entreaties of his whole army. 

Such noble sentiments, and so proper an use of 
the military authority, were, one would think, the 
best of means to secure the affection of the troops 
in favour of Probus. • But on the other hand, he 
never flattered them. Indefatigably laborious him- 
self, he kept them also constantly employed, say- 
,ing, that they ought not to eat the bread of the re- 
r»p. to, 4 public for nothing. When they were not actually 
engaged in warj be set them about public works, 
such as draining marshes, making roads, rendering 
rivers navigable, an^l building of bridges, temples, 
and porticos. - Such was his behaviour towards 
them both when a private man and when emperor: 
' and it succeeded fbr a Iqng time. ' But at length 
-the soldiers grew displeased at it : their love for 
him turned to hatred : and hjs endeavours to sur- 
mount their invincible obstinacy cost him his life, 
ftimous This sketch of Probus’s character shews that 
nothing was wanting in him to form an accom- 
plished general ; and ''accordingly he received 
•CTundCT from all the princes under whoni he served, the 
most glorious testimonies of his merit and great 
7. abilities. I have already said what was the opi- 
nion of Valerian, under whom he first appeared; 
Gallienus, though himself destitute of all virtue, 
did nevertheless justice to' that of Probus, and 
declares in a letter of his which we have, that 
he looked upon that excellent officer as a se- 
cond father, who replaced Valerian, taken from 
3. misfortunes of war. We know in gene- 

ral that Claudius the Gothic esteemed and 
employed Probus. Some have said that they 
. , were related. But independent of that con- 

sideration, his merit could not fitil to recommend 

him 
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him strongly lo so excellent a prince. Aurelian 
gave him the command of the bravest legions in' 
nis armies, and nothing can be more honourable 
or more obliging than the following letter which 
he wrote to him on that occasion, “ Aurelian Au- 
gustus, to Probus. That you piay knoAV how 
much I esteem you, receive the command of the 
“ tenth legion. Which Claudius heretofore com- 
mitted to my care. This corps is fortunate, and 
seems to have the singular prerogative of being 
f‘ commanded by, such only as are to be emperors.’’ 
These last words shpw plainly that Aurelian 
thought Ptobus worthy of the empire j and as he 
had no male children of his own, he perhaps in- 
tended this as a previous step towards the farther 
design of making him his successorj if a violent 
and suddeq death had not set aside his measures. 
It therefore is mot at all improbable that Tacitus 
might propose him to the senate, when that as- 
sembly met in order to chuse an emperor : and 
having been chosen himself, he looked upon him 
as his chief support. ' This he tells him in very 
strong terms in a letter by which he acquaints him 
with his being appointed commander of all the 
troops in the East. “ I have been created empe- 
“ ror, sayS he to him, by the senate, with the con- 
sent of the army. But * you must know, that 
“ the republic rests much more upon your shoul- 
“ ders.” In thfe same letter, TacitUs promises him 
the consulship. So that when Probus was raised 
to the supreme rank, he in a manner only took 
possession of what had been intended for him by , 
two preceding emperors: and nothing was either 
fitter Or more just than the eagerness of the army 
to elect him, and the readiness of the senate to 
confirm that election. 



The first use he made of his authority, was fully When en^ 
to avenge the death of Aurelian and that of Taci-P*W’ 

° punisnet 

tUS, themur- 



* Sciendum tibi tuis humerii magis incubuisse Rempub- 
licam. 
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Aurciian tus. There still remained some of the murderers 
citust^and of Aurelian, who had also been concerncd.'in the 
panionsthe cqnspijacy against his successor. Probus orcler- 
Flops’- od them all to be put to death, but without inflic- 
ting on them unnecessary torments. 1 cannot 
believe what Zosimus says of all these criminals 
being collected together under pretence of an en- 
tertainment which the emperor was to give them. 
So timid an artifice seems to me unworthy of the 
character of so magnanimous a prince as Probus, 
or of one who could so easily make his orders to 
be obeyed. He pardoned those who had sided 
with Florianus, thinking their attachment to the 
brother of their emperor very excusable. 
into('aui welfare of the state called Probus into 

am" drivU Gaul, which, ever since the death of Aurelian, 
becii iiifcstcd by incursions of the barbarians, 
thcnL.”’"' Franks, Burgundians, Vandals, and other German 
rep. u, IS, nations, who, so far as we can find, met with no 
opposition. The consequence of this was, that 
not satisfied with plundering the country, they 
seized upon towns and cities, and seemed to in- 
tend to fix their abode there, as they at last did 
in the fifth century. Probus marched against 
them, and overthrew their hopes. 

It is not possible for us to give a particular ac- 
count of all the exploits of this prince against the 
several German nations which he opposed. We 
zos. shall only observe that Zosimus mentions three 
battles gained either by Probus himself or by his 
lieutenants; one over the Lyges or Lygions; the 
second over the Franks ; and the thud oyer the 
united forces of the Burgundians and Vandals, 
near the Rhine. But we shall not believe upon 
the credit of that writer, that when the Romans 
were distressed for want of provisions, a shower 
of corn as well as water icll upon them, sufficient 
to make bread for all their army. 



mis. 

Vop. 13. 
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The general result of this war is not badly sum- 
jned up by Vopiscus, when he says, that Probus, 
gaining a great number of battles, killed near four 
hundred thousand of the barbarians, re-conquered 
sixty or seventy cities of which they had possessed 
themselves ; took back great part of their booty, 
and after driving them entirely out of Gaul, pass- 
ed the Rhine, and obliged the shattered remains 
of their armies to retire beyond the Necker and 
the Elbe ; that over-running all the country be- 
tween the Rliine and those two rivers, he retali- 
ated their ravages upon them, and took as great 
a booty as they had done in Gaul ; tiiat this last 
part of his expedition was likewise attended with 
prodigious slaughter of the barbarians, for each of 
whose heads, that was brought to him, he paid a 
piece of gold ; that these haughty enemies, deso- 
lated by a war which ruined their country, resol- 
ved to submit; and that nine of their kings went 
to the emperor and threw themselves at his feet, 
beseeching him to grant them peace. 

> Probus would have been glad to disarm them : 

■which in fact was the only way to keep those war- 
like and restless nations quiet. Rut he was sen- 
sible at the .same time that he never should obtain 
their voluntary acceptance of so humiliating a con- 
dition ; tliat nothing but force could bring them 
to it, and that the war must consequently be con- 
tinued until all Germany should be reduced to a 
Homan province, in which it would still be ne- 
cessary to leave a very great number of troops to 
secure the obedience of so vast a country. This 
project being therefore impracticable. Probus con- 
tented himself with what was possible. 

He required of the barbarians that they should 
restore whatever they had remaining of the plunder 
of Gaul ; and made them deliver up to him imme- 
diately,doubtless by way ofindemnification for the 
expenees of the war, their corn and cattle,in which 
all their riches consisted, and of which he imposed 

upon 
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upon them an annual tribute. He took hostages 
for the performance of these conditions ; and some 
of them having failed to fulfil their engagements 
in respect of the plunder, by keeping back part of 
it, he punished them severely for so doing, with 
the consent even of their kings. Lastly, he or- 
dered the Germans to furnish him with sixteen 
thousand men, chosen from among their bravest 
and most robust yojuths, fo serve in the Roman 
armies. These he took care afterwards to part, 
by distributing them in different provinces, and 
inrolling them in different corps, so that there 
were seldom above fifty or sixty of them together. 
“ It is right, said he, to draw assistance from the 
“ barbarians, provided that assistance be felt, but 
“ not perceived.” A wise maxim, wliich, had it 
been well attended to, would have saved the em- 
pire many misfortunes. 

By this peace, the conditions of which were sb 
hard. Probus weakened and impoverished the Ger- 
man nations to a great degree : and aecordingly^ 
in his letter to the senate, he said : “ We have left 
“ the vanquished barbarians only the bare soil of 
“ their lands. All that they possess now is ours. 
“ The fields of Gaul are plowed by German oxen ; 
“ their flocks feed ns : their studs furnish us with 



“ horses for mounting ogr cavalry ; our granaries 
“ are full of their corn.” And as a final precau- 
tion to keep things in the situation he had put 
them, he formed camps and built castles in the 
very country of the barbarians all along the Ror 
man frontier, and left there some of his brave 
troops, to whom he assigned lands, houses, grana- 
ries, and provisions of all kinds, that they might 
hot want for any thing, but be always ready in- 
stantly to quash any rising commotion, 

Z(w. Our authors do not say whatnumber of prisoners 

wIm ou took in this war : but it must have been 

tot. very great. Zosimus informs us that they were all 
iY""- , , sent into Britain, and settled there. Some of them 

Franc. 1. I. 

c. H. were 
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were Vandals^ from whom Wandlesbury,hear Gdg- 
magog-hUls, in Cambridgeshire, is supposed to 
have received its name. But the greatest part 
were probably Saxons, if, as one of the learned 
of this age conjectures, it was from them that part 
of the coast of this island was called the Saxon 
coastf by which name it was distinguished in the 
fourth century. 

This great and rapid success (for Probus cannot r • . 
well have beett employed above a year in this glo- 
rious expedition) did not in the least swell the con-o. ' • 

queror with pride. His language, in his letter to^®^ 
the senate of which I have just quoted a part, is 
modest, and even religious. “ Conscript fathers 
^ says he, I thank the immortal gods, for that 

they have confirmed yowr opinion of me by the 
“ event. Gaul is delivered, and Germany sub- 
“ dued. Nine kings have thrown themselves at my 
** feety-or rather at yours. Order, therefore, so- 
“ lemn thanksgivings to the gods.” He then 
rtientions the crowns of gold \i^ich the cities of 
Gaul had presented to him in acknowledgment of 
their delivery, and desires the senate to consecrate 
them to Jupiter and the other gods and goddesses. 

Probus was consul the year that be pacified Gaul,.<- R. io2s. 
by the expulsion of the Germans. He had taken 
the consulship on the first of January next en- 
suing, after his accession to the throne, according 
to the usual custom of the emperors. The Fasti 
informs us that this was his first consulship : and 
consequently, that which Tacitus had promised 
him at the time of his appointing him commander 
in the East, did not take place } though we know 
not for what reason. 

The next year Probus, being consul for the se-Hep^fie» 

cond time, bent his march towards Illyricum,^“^“’/‘' 

which was harrassed by the Sarmatians and other andxiirace, 

1029 - 

people j5_ 

• Ago Diis iimnortalibut gratiat, P, C. quia restra in rac jii- 
dida conprobarunt. 
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people bordering upon the Danube. He p.ossed 
through Riiaetia, and restored the peace of that 
' country, whicli had probably been disturbed by 
the same, enemies who had molested Gaul. In 11- 
lyricum, he took back, without scarcely drawing 
a sword, all the plunder which the barbarians had 
possessed themselves of^ and drove them from that 
country. Victory Ibllowcd him every where. "J'he 
various people of the Gothic nation, awed by the 
♦^error of his name, submitted immediately upon 
1. s arrival in Thrace. 15ut in Asia Minor the Isau- 
ria is were more obstinate. 

He I ..ave spoken elsewhere of these banditti, whom 

the nature of their country rendered robbers by 
nor, and profes.sion,' and whosc chief was bold enough to 
set up for emperor under Gallienus. That tyrant, 
theisau- whom wc have already taken notice of, and whose 
name was Trebellianus, perished in his rash under- 
taking. But the nation was not subdued : and 
the Roman arms having, from that time, been 
constantly * employed against more dangerous 
and more pressing enemies, the Isaurians conti- 
nued their plunders and piracies with impunity, 
and over-ran all Pamphylia and Lycia. Probus, 
having pacitied the West, and beingready to inarch 
into the East to make liis name and arms be re- 
spected there, resolved to take in his way this 
nation of robbers, which bid defiance to the power 
of the empire in the middle of which it was situa- 
ted, and either to subdue or destroy it. 

Vopiscus mentions a Palfurius as chief of the 
Isaurians, and Zosimus speaks of a Lydius, who 
held that rank. Are they two different men, or 

two 

• Trebellius, in the short history he has left us of the tyrant 
or usurper Trebellianus, says that Claudius II. made war upon 
the Isaurians. But that prince had enough to do against the 
Goths, .during his very short reign ; for which reason I am 
quite of Casaubon’s opinion, -when he thinks that Trebellius has 
luistakingly applied to Claudius what belongs to Frobus. 
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two names of the same man ? The question is dif- 
licult, blit of very little importance. I shall fol- 
low Zosimus, who gives us the best and fullest ac- 
count of this affair. 

Lydiiis, upon the approach of the Roman troops The *iege 
that were advancing against him, being sensible 
that he could not pretend to keep the ffeld, shut 
himself up in the city of Cremna, whose name 
denotes its situation *. It was built upon a high 
rock, the ascent of which, naturally steep, had 
rendered still more difficult by art. Probus hav- 
ing ordered one of his lieutenants' to besiege the 
place, and not to leave it until he had taken it, 

Lydius defended himself like a brave and intelli- 
gent man. It is pity that those valuable qualities 
were dishonoured in him by deeds of shocking 
cruelty. 

He had men enough under him, but he feared 
his provisions might fall short. To prevent this, 
he ordered a great number of houses to be pulled 
down, and the ground on which they stood to be 
plowed, and sowed with corn. He then turned out 
the useless inhabitants ; and upon the besiegers 
refusing to receive them, he caused them all, 
men, women,- and, children, to be thi’own down 
headlong into the bogs that surrounded the city. 

He likewise dug a mine, which, after passing un- 
der the outmost lines of the Romans, opened in 
the country beyond them ; and through that he 
sent out parties who seized and brought in all the 
corn and cattle they could find, and thereby fa- 
cilitated the subsistance of the garrison. But 
this resource being at last cut off by the Romans, 
who discovered the artifice, he resolved upon a 
still farther diminution of those he bad to feed, 
by keeping with him none but men determined 
never to surrender, and putting all the rest to 
the sword ; to which he added the farther pre- 
caution of reducing his surviving companions to 

stated ' 

• Kfvftrcs in Greek, signifies a precipice. 
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stated allowances of broad and wine. With these,' 
his resolution was fixed to bury himself under the 
ruins of the place. But death, which an action 
equally imprudent and inhuman drew Upon him,' 
put an end to the resistance of the besieged, and 
rendered the Romans conquerors. 

One of his archers, famous tor always hitting his 
mark, being ordered by him to shoot at a particti* 
lar person whom he pointed out among the be- 
siegers, missed his aim, either accidental, or on 
purpose. Lydius, flying into a violent passion, 
ordered him to be whipped cruelly, and even 
threatened him with death. , The archer, highly 
provoked and terrified^ found means to escape to 
the Romans ; and being carried to their general,, 
he shewed him a snafall opening in the walls of 
the city, through which Lepidus used to observe 
what was doing in the camp ; and promised to kill 
him the first time he should perceive him there. 
His offer was accepted, Und he soon kept his word. 
Lydius,- looking out at the hole which the archer 
knew,' received his death’s wound from a well 
aimed arrow i but before lie expired, he sent as 
his fore-runners to the infernal regions, those 
whose bourage lie mistrusted, and with his ^ing 
words exhorted the rest never to surrender. Their 
resolution, however, or rather their obstinacy, 
ceased with him, and they opened their gates to 
the Romans. , ^ > , 

Probus took all possible means to clear Isauria 
from this race of banditti who had domineered in 
Probus to it for several ages. He visited all their fortresses, 
riTrf^rob- strong holds, and lurking places, and was convin- 
bers. ced that it was much easier to prevent their return- 
ing to them, than to drive them out. He there- 
fore settled there a proper number of old soldiers 
who had served their limited time, and appointed 
them proprietaries of the castles and lands, on con« 
dition that their male children should be obliged to 

inlist 
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inlist in the armies before the age of eighteen ; 
lest, tempted by the situation of the place, they 
should imitate the lawless example of its former 
inhabitants. But notwithstanding these precau- 
tions, the country was again peopled with rob- 
bers, who, as I observed before, gave no small 
trouble to some of the succeeding emperors. 

Probus marched afterwards towards the east, toHerepui. 
secure the frontiers in those parts against the Per- 
sians, who had probably made some incursions myes, and 
into the Roman territories : and at the same time,^^®* 
being informed that the Blemmyes struck a ter- vop. 17 , 4 
ror upon all the south of Egypt, and had possess- 
ed themselves of the cities of Coptos • and Ptole- 
mats, he directed one of his lieutenants to pacify 
that country. The two cities were re-conquered, 
and the Blemmyes themselves repulsed and sub- 
dued. Great numbers of them were taken pri- 
soners and sent to Rome, where, says the histo- 
rian, they occasioned wonder and astonishment 
by their extraordinary figure : and well indeed they 
might, if what has been said of them were truef 
that they had no head, but had their mouth and 
eyes in their breast. But this absurd fable wants Pfin. v. s» 
no refutation. Perhaps they had very short necks 
and high shoulders. However, the Blemmyes 
could not well be quite unknown at Rome in the 
time of Probiis, some of them having appeared 
there before in Aurelian’s triumph. 

This victory over the Blemmyes was looked itpifle msurch. 
on as a great thing, and added to the terror which 
the approach of Probus at the head of an army had sma. 
before occasioned among the Persians. Their king 
Vararanes lit, to divert the impending storm, sent 

arabassa- 

• These cities were situated in ThelMus or upper Egypt, 
upon the Nile. From the name of Coptos is suppo^ to come 
that of Copths, by which the Christians of Egyp^ who follow 
^e opinions of Eutyches, are distingushed. 

■f- Vepisctts calk Uiis king Narses. But M. de Tillenwnt, in 

bis 

VoL. IX. Q 
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ambassadors, who found the Roman emperor al- 
xeady encamped on some of the mountains of Ar- 
menia, from whenee he could descry their coun- 
try. The audience * which he gave them is ex- 
tremely singular, and revives the examples of the 
simplicity, strict frugality, and high courage of 
the Curii and Fabricii. 

^*d'r”h *^^*ving reached the summit of the hills, he or- 
tiiietTof dered his army to halt and refresh themselves, 
without sparing their provisions, because the ter- 
ritories of the Persians, to whieh he pointed, would 
which he fumisl) tlicm with plenty of all things : and he 
himself sat down upon the grass to eat his own 
dinner, which consisted of a mess of pease-soup 
with a few bits of pickled pork. At that very 
instant, word was brought him that the ambassa- 
dors of the king of Persia were arrived, and he 
immediately ordered them to be brought to him. 
This was a first subject of surprise to these fo- 
reigners, who, accustomed to the pompous cere- 
monials of their own prince’s court, had imagined 
that they must wait a great while for an audience 
of the Roman emperor, and that they could not 
be admitted to it until after they had appeared 
before his ministers, to whom also they supposed 
that they should want introduclors. Their won- 
der ipereased still more when they saw Probus in 
the situation I have just described, with a plain 

i nirple clock over his shoulders, and a cap upon 
lis head. But with this plain outside, he spoke 
to them in a stile which made them tremble. He 
told them, that he was the e.nperor, and that he 
charged them to tell their master, that if he did not, 

before 

his fifth note upon Probus, proves that to be a mistake, and 
shews that it was Vararanea^ II. who then reigned in Persia. 

• Synesius, from whom we have tlie account of this audi- 
ence, ascribjes it to Cariiius. But that is plainly an error, and 
M. de Tilleinont, agreeing therein with F. Petavius, very jus^ 
ly thinks an action of thukiud much more suitable totbediar- 
aater of Probiis. 
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before the end of that day, set about repairing the 
■wrongs he had done the Romans ; he should see, 
before the end of the month, all the land in his 
kingdom laid as bare as Probus’s head : which, 
pulling off his cap, he thereupon shewed them, 
completely bald. He added, that if they wanted 
to eat, they might sit down with him ; if not, that 
he desired them to leave the camp directly, their 
commission being executed. 

I know not whether it be to this embassy, or to Hishaugh- 
another from the same king of Persia, that ''’c 
ought to ascribe what I am now going to mention 
upon the authority of Vopiscus. Vararanes had 
sent presents to Probus. Probus rejected them, 
and answered him by a letter couched in the fol- 
lowing terms : “ I wonder at your sending me 
“ so small a part of \Vhat will all soon be ours. 

‘‘ Keep what you have. We knoAV how to get it 
“ whenever we please.” 

The haughtiness of this letter is of a piece with 
all the rest of Probus’s conduct. Vararanes WSS ^ 
frightened at it : and, if w'e believe Synesius, he 
went himself to the Roman emperor to negotiate 
a treaty with him. What is certain, is that no 
hostilities took place, and that a peace was agreed 
on. We know not what were the conditions of 
it, any farther than they were such as Probus 
thought fit to dictate. At the same time he did 
not give up his design of making war upon the 
Persians, but only deferred it ; other affairs then 
requiring his immediate presence elsewhere. 

These were occasioned by two sorts of enemies, 
the barbarians of the North, and several rebellious 
subjects. The barbarians, Germans, Sarmatians, plants 
Scythians, Goths, were conquered. But Probus 
was too well acquainted with their temper, to think banans in- 
they would ever remain quiet, until they should 
be disabled from stirring: and therefore he resoly- the em- 
ed to transplant great numbers of them into the 

2 territories 
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territories of the empire. Upon his arrival irt 
Thrace, he settled there an hundred thousand 
Bastarni, a Scythian people, mentioned in the Ro- 
man history so early as in the time of Philip and 
Perseus kings of Macedon. This colony succeed- 
ed ; the Bastarni being probably somewhat mor6 
civilized than the other nations of the same ori- 
gin. They complied with the Roman customs 
and laws, grew used to them, and became faithful 
subjects. But the Gepidi, the Vandals, and the 
Franks, did not prove so tractable. All the colo- 
nies of these last people, which he transplanted 
into different parts, revolted, committed great dis- 
orders by sea and land, and exercised both his 
vigilance and activity. Some of them were con- 
quered by him and cut to pieces in different skir- 
mishes and battles j and the rest returned to their 
own countries. 

Incredible We may judge of the prodigious attachment of 
these barbarians to their liberty, and of their in- 

ofFrsnks. credible boldness, by the example of an handful 
of Franks who had been transwrted into Pontus. 

Maxim. Seizing a few ships, they set sail with them, traver- 
sed the Bosphorus of Thrace, the Propontis, the 
Hellespont, and entering into the Egean sea, ra- 
vaged the coasts of Asia and Greece on their right 
hand and their left ; then landed in Sicily, and 
plundered the famous city of Syracuse ; and from 
thence proceeded towards Africa, where they met 
with a check near Carthage, from whence a squa- 
dron was sent out against them. But still, with- 
out being discouraged; they continued their voy- 
age towards the Streights, making frequent de- 
scents in order to get provisions. In this manner 
they reached the ocean, doubled Spain, and kept 
along the coast of Gaul, until they came to the 
mouth of the Rhine, where they landed and got 
safe back to their own country. 

However, if Probus's wisdom could not soften 
the savage disposition and roughness of the barba- 
rians 
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rians> so far as to make them live quietly under 
the immediate jurisdiction of the Romans; at least 
the terror of his name kept them in such awe, that 
the frontiers of the empire were not molested. 

Within it, as I observed before, he was exposed Rebeb 
to several rebellions. History names three rebels,„p^^g^ 
the exact dates or whose enterprises are not fixed. 

I shall therefore speak of them one after the other. 

Saturninus, by birth a Gaul, or, according to^turninus 
Zosimus, a moor, rebelled against Probus in the“^p^ 
east. He was a man of merit, and joined the stu- sa. 
dy of eloquence to the profession of arms, 
which last he distinguished himself greatly in se- 
veral commands in Gaul, Africa, and Spain. Au- 
relian, who held him in high esteem, trusted him 
with the important care of guarding the frontier 
of the east : but knowing at the saipe time his le- 
vity and ambition, he expressly forbid him ever 
to enter Egypt, lest the restless and flignty tem- 
per of the Egyptians, meeting with too similar a 
disposition in tnis general, should produce some 
fatal effect, and make him depart from his duty. 

The event proved the justness of Aurelian’s pre- 
caution. For, under the reign of Probus, who 
probably had taken off his predec^sor’s prohibi- 
tion, Saturninus going to Alexandria, the people 
of that city, who had not been used to see any 
thing higher than a prmfect, were so struck with 
the pomp and splendour of a general, decorated 
with the most eminent titles, that they immedi- 
ately proclaimed him Augustus. 

Saturninus behaved very prudently at first. 

Without accepting of the honour thus tumultu- 
ously decreed him, he hastened out of Alexandria, 
and retired into Palestine. But there, reflecting 
on what had happened, and imagining that it 
would be no longer safe for him to continue in a 
private station, he assumed the purple, and was 
acknowledged, or to use the original term, wor- 
shipped by the soldiers under bis command. This 

worships 
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worship consisted in kissing the hem of the pur- 
ple robe which the prince had on ; and this is the 
first time I find that expression in the history of 
the Roman emperors. 

We are told that Saturninus shed tears during 
the ceremony of his inauguration, and that fore- 
seeing the catastrophe it would end in, he said, 
“ The republic loses this day a necessary subject, 
“ if I may be allowed to say so. I have done my. 
“ country great services. But what have I reaped 
“ by them ? The step which I now take, ruins all 
“ my past actions.” Those about him, exhorted 
him to take courage, and hope for better things : 
but he would not hear them. “ I know, said he to 
“ them, what are the general dangers attendant on 
“ the first rank. But here the case is infinitely 
“ more terrifying. By declaring myself the rival 
“ of Probus, whose lieutenant I am, and ought to 
“ think myself honoured in so being, and who is 
“ deservedly beloved by all, I rush upon inevitable 
“ death. If any thing comforts me, it is that I 
“ shall not perish alone.” This is quite the lan- 
guage of a man unsettled, wavering in his own 
mind, fluctuating between contrary sentiments, 
who yields to*the strongest impression without 
stifling the other, and who knows not how to be 
either quite virtuous, or quite wicked. 

He judged wrong of Probus, when he thought 
that he would be inexorable towards him. Probus 
loved him,' and was so far from being inclined to 
harbour the least linfavourablcopinionof him, that, 
if we believe Zonaras, he ordered the messenger 
who first brought him the news of Saturninus’s re- 
volt to be put to death, a>< n calumniator: and even 
when he could no longer possibly doubt of the factJ 
he wrote several letters fothcrebcl, promising him! 
his pardon. Butthe soldiers, who were aecompliee? i 
in the crime, would not suffer their chief to rely 
on the emperor's word. Arms were of course re- 
curred to. Those of the eastern troops which re 
‘ • mainec I 
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mained faithful to Probus fought the rebels se- 
veral times, and at last reduced Saturninus to the 
necessity of shutting himself up in the castle of 
Apamma, where he was taken, and killed by the 
conquerors, without Probus’s order, and, some 
say, contrary to his intentions. 

• Eusebius, in his chronicle, says that Saturninus 
began to1)uild a new Antioch, some time before 
his rebellion. But he tells us nothing farther 
concerning it. 

Two other usurpers, more strictly such, and at 
the same time more determined, rose up in Gaul 
one after the other. These were Proculus and 
Bonosus. 

Proculus was a native of Albenga in Liguria ;Procuiusin 
born of parents who held a considerable rank in 
that country, and from whom he had inherited an is. 4 - Prec. 
ir>clination to the trade of a free-booter, by which 
he amassed great riches. He served in the Ro- 
man armies, and distinguished himself by his cou- 
rage : though we do not find that he ever rose to 
a higher command than that of tribune. He was 
a man of no morals ; but on the contrary, prided 
himself upon his feats of debauchery. 

He seems to have apprehended -Prolnis’s dis- 
pleasure on account of his dissolute courses, so re- 
pugnant to the strict discipline which that prince 
required : and at the same time the people of 
Lyon, who had been severely treated by Aurelian, 
fearing, history says not for what reason, the same 
rigour from the present emperor, exhorted Pro- 
culus to revolt, and put himself at the head of 
Gaul. To these motives were added the counsels 
of his wife, a woman of daring spirit and vast am- 
bition. His resolution and measures being taken, 
the plot broke out at Cologne at an entertain- 
ment, where Proculus, having won ten times run- 
ning at play, was proclaimed Augustus by a buf- 
foon, who threw a purple robe over his shoulders, 

and 
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j^nd worshipped bira. The guests, who had un- 
doubtedly been warned of what was to happen, 
took this pretended jest seriously. The troops in 
and about the city tbllowed their example, an4 
the rebellion spread all over Gaul, and reached 
even Spain and Britain, which were then consi- 
dered as dependant on it. Proculus wanted also 
to engage the barbarians bordering ^lpon the 
Rhine. But they remained faithful to Probus, 
and even assisted him in the war he was obliged 
to make against this rebel. 

We know very little of the particulars of this 
war. Vopiscus only tells us, that Proculus beat 
the Alamanni, whose alliance he had not been able 
to obtain : but that he could not resist Probus, 
who ppt him' to flight, and forced him to seeHfor 
shelter amopg the Franks, from whom he pre- 
tended to derive his origin : that the Franks, 
whom Vopiscus reproaches, I think improperly 
on this occasion, with making light of their word 
and oaths, delivered up to Probus, whose allies 
they were, a rebellious subject ; and that Prqcu- 
lus, thus fallen iiito the hands of his justly in- 
censed prince, suffered the punishment due to 
his crimed and was put to death. 

He had a son called Herennianps, then an in- 
fant, whom he intended to declare emperor as 
soon as he should be five years old. It was pro- 
bably his posterity by his son which subsisted at 
Albenga, in an honourable but private station ; 
equally averse to all rash projects of grandeur, 
and to all thoughts of becoming banditti. 

The fate of Proculus was not a warning to Bo- 
nosus, who, treading in his steps, met with a simi- 
acquired a considerable fortune ; 
GauL greater than his birth entitled him to. His ances- 
vof. Bon. tors were Britons: but he himself was born in 
‘ Spain, of a Gaulish mother. His father’s profes- 
sion, according to his own account, was that of a 

rhetorician; 
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rhetorician ; but according to others he kept a 
little grammar-school. He lost that father when 
he was but an infant, and was brought up by his 
mother, who wanted him to apply to study. But 
his taste being for war, he entered into the army, 
and after obtaining first what we should call a • 
brevet of captain, he rose afterwards to the rank 
of tribune, and at last to that of commander in , 
chief of the troops that guarded the frontier of 
Rhffitia. 

He had the singular talent of being able to 
drink as much as he pleased, without ever being 
in the least affected by the liqupr ; which made 
Aurelian say of him, playing uppn the words vi-> 
vere and fnberey that hp was not born to Uvcy but 
to drink. That emperor made excellent use of 
the strength of Bonosus’s head, by setting him to 
drink with the ambassadors of the barbarians un- 
til he made them drunk and got all their secrets 
out of them : and with the same view he made 
him marry a prisoner of the royal blood of the. 
Goths, whose virtue and merit were equal tp her 
birth, and who, being on these accounts highly 
respected in her own country, procured her hus- 
band correspondences and connections there, by 
means of which he learned many things of conse- 
quence for the emperor to know. 

Under Probus, Bonosus commanded the little 
fleet which the Romans kept upon the Rhine, and 
which, probably through his negligence, the Ger- 
mans set fire to, and burnt. The fear of being 
punished made him have recourse to the then 
common resource of tiie great officers of the ar- 
mies ; that of declaring himself emperor. His 
forces must have been considerable, since it wasp^”^;^^^ 
not without difficulty that Probus conquered him. 

But 

• The original expression is irder ^ordinarios. Those who 
were then called ordinarii were, according ,to Salmasius, eifi- 
cers who had tlie rank of captains, without having the actual 
command of a company, 
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But he at last defeated him so completely, that 
Bonosus, in despair, fled to Cologne, where lie 
hanged himself : upon which occasion another, 
but more ill-natured joke was passed upon him, 
by saying, there hangs a pitcher, and not a man ; 
alluding to the great quantity of wine he used to 
drink. The conqueror, moderate and clement, 
did not extend his vengeance to the rebel’s fa- 
mily, but let his two sons live, treated his widow 
with great distinction, and continued her pen- 
sion from the imperial treasury. 

Anusur- Zosiiuus and Zonaras mentions a fourth rebel- 
lion, in Britain, but without naming the person 
Zm. zb». who was at the head of it. They only say that it 
was the commander of the island, and that he had 
obtained his employment through the interest of 
Victorinus, a Moor ; who, upon Probus’s com- 
plaining to him of this revolt, thinking that treach- 
ery might lawfully be employed against a traitor, 
left the court under pretence of some disgust, 
and went over into Britain, as if to seek an asy- 
lum with his friend. He was received with open 
arms, and taking advantage of the usurper’s secu- 
rity, found means to assassinate him in the night, 
and then returned to Probus. We are not told 
what the emperor thought of this action, useful to 
his interest, but very contrary to all his principles. 
Sffliition of Even the very gladiators cut out work for Pro- 
a troop of bug _ Eighty of those miscreants, having killed 
ators. and made their escape from the 

school, as it was called, in which they were kept 
and trained up, infested the whole neighbourhood 
of Rome, plundering and ravaging every thing 
that fell in their way. Their success brought others 
of their companions to them, and their numbers 
increased to such a degree, that the emperor was 
obliged tosendtroopstodisperseand destroy them, 
ProWs It is after Probus’s wars against the enemies a- 
broad, and the rebels who started up at home, that 
Vopiscus places his triumph j a ceremony which 

i« 
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in effect required, and supposes an interval of 
tranquillity. This prince triumphed over the Ger- 
mans and the Blemmyes, nations whose distance 
from north to south is immense, and gives a. vast 
idea of the Roman grandeur. Though this tri- 
umph is distinguished by the names of those two 
people only. Probus had conquered several others, 
of which great numbers divided into companies 
of fifty men, were led prisoners before his chariot. 

On this occasion he distributed, according 
custom, largesses to the soldiers and people, andtiwtocca. 
gave games and shews, fights of wild beasts and“"“- 
combats of three hundred couple of gladiators, 
chosen from among the prisoners he had led in 
triumph, Blemmyes, Germans, Sarmatians, and 
Isaurians. He likewise treated the people with 
hunting in the circus, the preparations for which 
are described by Vopiscus. 

Great trees, taken up with their roots, were 
conveyed unto the circus by soldiers, and fixed 
upright, as if they grew there, in such numbers 
as to form a fine forest. Into this were turned 



loose all sorts of animals that delight in woods, 
without being either mischievous or carnivorous, 
such as, a tliousand ostriches, a thousand stags, a 
thousand boars, fawns, roe-bucks, mountain-goats, 
and in short every kind of large game that could 
be found. The people w’ere then allowed to hunt 
them, and every man had leave to carry away 
what he catched. Frivolous as these things may 
seem, and exorbitant as their expence must have 
been, the emperors were under an indispensible 
necessity of complying with them, if they desired 
to satisfy the people of Rome, who had no lon- 
ger any of their ancient rights left, but that of 



being amused by their masters. 

Probus conferred a more solid and more lasting Hypem 
benefit upon the provinces of the empire, by re-p}ant<^ 
pealing Domitian’s prohibition against the plant- 
ing of vines. He permitted them to be planted by iCnonll'* 
‘ ' the 
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the Gauls, the Spaniards, and the Pannoniaps : 
jot/' So that the wines of Burgundy and Champagne 
in France, and those of Tokay in Hungary, owe 
their existence to him : and I should wonder at 
this prince’s not having been celebrated by topers 
as a secopd Bacchus, if the votaries of the bottle 
were men of learning. He himself took care to 
make his soldiers plant vines upon moant Alma, 
near his native city Sirmium, and also upon the 
golden mount in upper Mcesia ; both of which 
he gave to the inhabitants of the country, on con* 
dition that they should be at the expence of cul- 
tivating those vineyards. It was a maxim with 
him, as I observed before, always to keep the 
troops employed ; and he required of them ano- 
ther work which brought him to an untimely end. 
Heiskflied Having restored tranquillity throughout the 
by his own whole extent of the empire, he prepared to take 
^^ir. vengeance upon the Persians for their ignomini- 
mium. ous treatment of Valerian, and directed his march 
£Ttr^ through lllyricum, where he staid some time, 
Viet. nter. whilst hisforccs assembled and he himself prepared 
all things necessary for his expedition. Being un- 
willing to let the troops that were with him re- 
main idle during that stay, he set them about 
draining the marshes near Sirmium, by digging 
ditches which should carry their waters into the 
Save ; in hopes of recovering thereby a consider- 
able extent of land, which, when tilled, would in- 
crease the riches of his native country. The sol- 
diers, disliking their work, mutinied : and an ex- 
pression then imputed to Probus, but which I do 
not think it at all likely that he should have made 
use of, rendered them quite furious. He was made 
to say, that the empire would soon have no need of 
To/. c«r.«. soldiers. Is it credible that Probus should talk at 
that rate at the very instant of his undertaking a 
Zanar. most important War f These reportswere undoubt- 
edly spread by some designing ambitious person, 

‘ and our su"^picions may naturally fall upon Carus, 

‘ ' wbq 
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whosucceeded him, and who, at that very time, was 
accused of having obtained the throne by wicked 
practices. This is farther confirmed by the testi- 
mony of Zonaras, from whose account, though 
otherwise ill-shaped and loaded with improbable 
circumstances, it appears pretty plainly, that Ca- 
rus’s nomination to the empire by thetroops which 
he commanded, preceded the death of Probus. 
However that may have been, this great and ex- 
cellent emperor, being attacked by his enraged 
troops, endeavoured to fly to a tower plated with 
iron, which he had built in order to observe from 
thence ail that passed in the neighbouring coun- 
try ; but before he could reach it, he was over- 
taken by the assassins, and killed upon the spot. 

Julian the apostate at the same time that he con- ctm, 
demns the wickedness of the soldiers in murdering 
Probus, pretends on the other hand that this 
prince was himself the cause of his misfortune by 
nis excessive severity, which seldom kept within 
the bounds of prudence. I know not whether we 
ought to have so good an opinion of Julian’s judg- 
ment as to adopt his censure against this emper- 
or, who was in all respects much better than him. 

Amon^ all the princes that ever sat upon the Eulogy tf 
throne of the Caesars, it would be difficult to name 
one superior to Probus. Always victorious from 
his youth to his death, he joined to his military 
talents the estimable qualities of the good and wor- 
thy man. He was as great a warrior as Aurelian, 
but milder and more gentle ; as moderate perhaps 
as Marcus Aurelius, but fitter for war ; having re- 
coursetoarms outof necessity only, and respecting 
the laws ; great as a commander, and, as a prince, 
attentive to the happiness of his subjects ; always 
busied with useful undertakings, and making the 
labour of his soldiers conduce towards the advan- 
tages of peace. In a very short reign, he rebuiltyirf. c«. 
«r repaired seventy cities. He formeda great num- tt, 

ber 
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ber of excellent generals, some of whom became 
great princes, such as Carus, Dioclesian, Maxi- 
mian Hercules, and Constantins Chlorus. The 
empire, lifted up from its fall by Claudius II. and 
restored to its splendour by Aurelian, attained 
under Probus the greatest happiness it ever en- 
joyed : and if the wickedness of the soldiers had 
not shortened his days, he would have revived 
the age of Augustus. 

Honours He was exceedingly regretted by the senate 
Il^e'inory!'* Romao people. Even the troops which 

Voji. * 1 . killed him reproached themselves with his death, 
and raised a monument to him with this epitaph : 
Here lies the emperor Probus^ •whose probity render- 
ed him truly worthy of the name he bore. He was 
the conqueror of all the barbarous nations : the con- 
Vop.Car.e.queror of usurpers. His successor Carus, either 
out of real zeal, or out of policy, avenged, his 
death, and made his assassins expire upon the 
rack. He likewise paid the greatest honours to 
TOiem. his memory, and ranked him among the gods. 
A.R. 1031 Probus was killed towards the beginning of the 
Hisposte- month of August in the year of Christ 282, after 
”tv. having reigned six years and some months, and 
’’ lived fifty years. His posterity retired into the 
territory of Verona, and there voluntarily buried 
themselves in obscurity, to avoid the jealousy of 
the succeeding princes4 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

t m ■ 

OF THE REIGNS 

OP 

C A R U S, 

AND or HIS SONS, 

CARINUS AND NUMERIAN. 

PaoBus Augustus V. 

ViCTORINUS. 

The praetorian praefect, Cams, being proclaimed 
emperor, perhaps whilst Probus was yet alive, is 
acknowledged by the whole empire. He was a 
native of Narbonne, and had passed through all 
the civil and military employments, not excepting 
even the consulship. 

He notifies his election to the senate. 

He names his two sons, Carinus and Numerian, 
Casars. 

He defeats the Sarmatians, and secures the tran- 
quillity of Illyricum. 

M. Aurelius Carus Augustus II.] 

M. Aurelius Carinus C^sar. 

Carus, being ready to march against the Per- 
sians, sends his eldest son Carinus into the West, 
to awe the barbarians of the North. 

It is probable that he then named him Augus- 
tus, together with his second son, Numerian, 
whom he took with him. 

Games 



A. R.103S. 
A.C 282. 
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Gaines given at Rome by Cams : Carinus pre* 
sides at them. 

Carinas gains some advantages over the bar- 
barians ; but proves a downright tyrant, cruel, 
and debauched. 

Carus makes himself master of Mesopotamia, 
and takes. the cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon. 

He perishes beyond the Tigris ; being killed, as 
was said, by a stroke of thunder. But it is more 
probable, that he lost his life by the wicked in- 
trigues of the praetorian praefect, Arrius Aper. 

His death happened towards the end of this 
year, or in the beginning of the next. 

He was ranked among the gods. 

A.K.I03S. M. Aurelius Carinus II. > . 

A. c 2S*. M. Aurelius Numerianus. f 

CARINl)S AND NUMERIAN 

EMPERORS. 

Numerian brings his army back from Persia, 
and marches through Asia. 

He is killed riear Perinthus in Thrace, by the 
same Aper who was the cause of Carus’s death. 

Dioclesian is elected emperor by the army at 
Chaleedon, on the seventeenth of September. He 
kills Aper with his own hand. 

Numerian is ranked among the gods. 



CARiNtrs 
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CARINUS AND DIOCLKSIAN, 

EIIPIAORS. 

Carinus and Dioclesiau prepare for war against 
each other. 

C. Valerius Diocletian us Augustus II. 

AuiSTOBULtJS. 

Dioclesian had held a first consulship, before 
he was made emperor. 

Cariftus took the consulship this year for the third 
time. But fWoclesian, remaining sole emperor, 
ordered his name to be struck out of the Fasti, 

Dioclesian advances into Illyricum. 

Carinus, going to meet him, defeats Sabinus Ju- 
lianus, who had assumed the imperial purple, near 
Verona. Julianus was killed in the engagement, 
or, soon after. 

The armies of Carinus and Dioclesian meet in 
Upper Moesia. The battle of Margum, in which 
Carinus is conqueror, but is killed by his own 
people, whose hatred he had incurred by his horrid 
debaucheries. 

The poets Numerian and Calpurnius wrote un- 
der the reigns of Cams and his children. 

Usurpers under CARINUS. 

Sabinus Julianus In Italy. 
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AND HIg SONg, 

CARINUS AND NUMERIAN. 



SECT. VI. 

Carinus elected emperor by the soldiers. His birth 
and employments. He notifies his election to the 
senate. He makes his two sons Csesars, and af- 
terwards Augusti. Numerian, the youngest oj 
them, was amiable and estimable. Carinus, the 
eldest, hateful and vicious. Carus gains a great 
victory over the Sarmatians. He marches against 
the Persians, and sends his son Carinus into the 
West. Hts success against the Persians. He 
perishes, probably by the treachery of Arrius Aper, 
whilst encamped beyond the Tigris. He suffered 
himself to be called Lord and God. Games given 
by Cams to the people of Rome. Observation 
concerning the names Marcus Aurelius, which se- 
rai emperors bore. 

H istory does not take notice of any inter- 
val during which the empire was vacant • af- 
ter the death of Probus : a circumstance which 
agrees with what Zonaras says, when he tells us 
that Carus was named emperor before Probus was 
killed. He therefore had nothing more left to 

do 

• Vopiscui, who believed Carus innocent of the murder of 
Probus, says he was not elected until after his predecessor was 
killed But he does not speak of any inter^ that ean be 
called a vacancy. 
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do, but to get himself acknowledged : and that we 
may believe he had prepared the way for, if it be 
true that he had a principal share in the death of 
his predecessor. Certain it is, that he was pro- 
claimed Augustus, without either difficulty or de- 
lay, by the army which Probus had commanded 
in person. The esteem he was held in for his mi- 
litary abilities, and his possessing the important 
office of praetorian praefect, greatly facilitated his 
success. The whole empire submitted peaceably 
to his laws : and it is doubtless a proof of the ac- 
knowledged merit of this princej that, as a poet of 
those times observes *.in a high compliment to 
himi the state of the universe was changed, and 
the weight of the Roman government fixed upon 
him, without exposing the people to any of the 
horrors of discord, or the misfortunes of a civil war. 

Carus was a native of Narbonne : and as that His khth 
city was ranked among the most ancient of the Ro- 
man colonies, it was doubtless on that account that y4- Car. 
he gloried in calling himself a Roman, and in his 
differing therein from several of his predecessors, Vtc<. 
such as Claudius 11. Aurelian, and Probus, who 
were born in lllyricum. He went through all the 
gradations civil and military, and rose, as 1 have 
just said, to the rank of praetorian praefect under 
Probus. He seems to have been consul once be- 
fore he was made emperor, since the consulship 
which he took in the month of January next ensu- 
ing after his election to the empire is reckoned his 
second, in several ancient monuments. He was 
likewise proconsul of Cilicia : and we have a letter 
of his, written whilst he held that magistracy, 
which gives an advantageous idea of his principles 
of action. He had chosen for his lieutenant- 
2 general 

Scilicet ipse Deus (meaning Cants) Romanse pondera molit 

Fortibus exdpiet sic inconciiisa lacertis, 

Ut non tralari sonitu firagor intonat Orbis. 

Calpurn, Eel, I. v. 84. 
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general one Junius, whort he exhorts to behave in 
such manner as to do honour to his superior. 
“ Our ancestors *, says he to him, when they were 
“ in place, looked upon their choice of the per- 
“ sons to whom they intrusted part of the public 
“ authority, as a pledge and specimen of their 
“ own morals and conduct.” Probus had a very 
high opinion of Canis's virtue : and was so satis- 
fied that his integrity deserved to l)e rewarded, 
that he wrote to tlie senate to order an equestrian 
statue to be erected to him, and a bouse to be 
built for him at the expence of the state. 

Yet, if we believe Vopiscus, Canis’s reputatitm 
r»p. Car. was not well established with the public. The se- 
nate judged that all was lost by falling into his 
hands from those of Probus: and his historian 
himself thinks his character so dubious, as not to 
intitle him to be ranked among either the good or 
the bad princes. He observes, indeed, that what 
reflected the greatest discredit on him was his 
having an extremely profligate son. But the fa- 
ther himself was reputed harsh and intractable. 

Cams being elected by the soldiers, wrote to 
Henotifles*^® Senate j but not in that respectful and submis- 
hisciedtionsive stilc which Probus had made use of on the 
like occasion. We have not the whole of hisiet-, 
rap. Car. 5. ter : but the expressions in the fragment of it 
which Vopiscus has preserved seem less to imply 
a request to the senators to confirm his election 
by their authority, than just a bare notification to 
them of what had passed. “ You ought to be 
glad, says he to tliem, that a member of yoor 
“ body, a citizen of y’our city, has been made enw 
“ peror. We shall endeavour to manage so, that 
“ strangers may not seem to deserve yo«i esteem 
“ better than those of your own blood.” It is 

uncertain 

* Majorca nostri Ramaiii ille princlpes ki le^atis creandis bee 
iisi sunt consuetudine. ut mcram suornm specimen per eos os- 
tendcicnt <}uib«s Retnpublicam delegarcnt. Fop. i. 
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uncertain whether Cams would have verified this 
promise. He did not reign long enough to be 
put to the trial. 

Two objects engrossed his attention; war, and He makes 
the establishment ofhis family. To begin with this 
last article,which washis first care, as soon ashe was *ara, and 
made emperor, he decorated with the ti tie of Caesar, 
andsoonafterraisedto the rank of Augustus, his two v^car. 
^?ons, Carinas and Numerian, princes very unlike 
each other, and of whom one was as amiable and a mr . Car - 
estimable, as the other was hateful and despicable. ** 

Numerian, the youngest of the two, shewed an Numerian, 
happy turn of mind from his infancy. He loved 
study, and succeeded therein. He made verses so was amU 
■well as to dispute the palm with Nemesian, the ^/PJ^ ^^ 
best poet of those days ; and with regard to elo- vop. car. 
quence, even when he 'W’as upon his mother’s ^ 
arms *, according to the expression of another co- ' 
temporary poet, pleading and haranguing were 
his pastime and amusement. Several of his per.> 
formances were preserved, which shewed both fa- 
cility of elocution, and genius ; though the stile, 
consistent with the taste of the times, savoured 
rather of declamation, than of the true Ciceronian 
eloquence. After he was made Caesar, he sent a 
speech to the senate, which was thought so fine, 
that a statue was erected to him with this inscrip- 
tion, To Numerian Caesar, the oreatest ora- 
tor OF HIS AGE. We may easily suppose that flat- 
tery had a share in this high compliment : though, 
according to what Vopiscus says, there was some 
real foundation for it. The excellencies of his 
heart were still superior to those ofhis mind. His 
conduct was wise and modest, his sentiments were 
such as became his rank, and he had the greatest 
respect and affection for his father, who, in re- 
turn, loved him only. 

3 His 

♦ Maternis caiisam qui luait in ulnis. Calpum, Erl. I. r. 45. 
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His elder brother, Carinus, was of a quite con- 
tray character, such as history never speaks of 
without horror and abomination. The same care 
had been taken of his education, and at least equal 
pains to form him, as was then done with all the 
young Roman nobility, to eloquence, and a just 
sense of the moral duties of man. But a soil ra- 
dically bad, never will admit of culture. Carinus, 
in his early years, gave himself up to the greatest 
excesses of debauchery and corruption : and when 
his high station afterwards enabled him to give a 
greater loose to his inclinations, he became a mon- 
ster of tyranny. His father, who knew him well, 
was sorely grieved that, when he set out for the 
war against the. Persians, of which I shall speak 
immediately, he was obliged to leave him in the 
west to govern Italy, Gaul, and the adjacent pro- 
vinces ; Numerian being then too young for that 
important trust. He did what he could to pre- 
vent the evil, by appointing Carinus an excellent 
council. But the rage of vice soon broke through 
that feeble barrier. Carinus was guilty of such' 
horrid enormities, that his father, when informed 
of them, cried out, “ No ! he is not my son and 
actually deliberated whether he should not take 
away the life of so unworthy an heir. But his 
own death prevented him. 

Carus had both the Sarmatians and the Persians 
to war against. The death of Probus had revived 
the courage of all the barbarians : and the Sarma- 
tians in particular flattered themselves with 
■ thoughts of invading and taking Thrace, Illyri- 
cum, and even Italy.; But Carus soon chastised 
their arrogance. He marched against them, gave 
them battle, killed sixteen thousand of their men, 
took twenty thousand prisoners, and thereby re- 
stored peace and security to all those parts of the 
empire. 

By thus speedily and happily ending this expedi- 
tion, he was enabled to turn his arms against the 

Persians, 
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Persians, and at length * to avenge Valerian. 
emperors, Aurelian and Probus, had already been ”us^" 
murdered, whilst they were preparing to prosecute west 
this revenge. Cams seized the first moment he 7 ^ 
could, to execute it. It was in order to bestow zo«ar. 
his whole attention upon this great enterprize,^JI^^|^^' 
and not be disturbed ^ any other care, that he-^-«-ios4. 
charged his eldest son Carinus, then his colleague 
in the consulship, with the care of defending Italy 
and Gaul against the Germans, perpetual and in- 
defatigable enemies, who had began to stir again 
since the time of Probus. Carus marched against 
the Persians in the beginning of the year of Christ 
28S, taking with him his son Numerian. 

The conjecture favoured him. The Persians, Hi> «u«- 
whbm he was going to attack, were at that very^^™‘ 
time destroying one another by intestine divisions. 
the causes of which are not explained to us, but 
which necessarily weakened them. He vanquish- 
ed, without much difficulty, enemies whose forces 
were divided and dispersed. He reconquered 
Mesopotamia, and even took Seleucia and Ctesi- 
phon. It was probably near one of these two ci- 
ties, both of which were situated upon the Tigris, 
that, as Zonaras relates, whilst the Romans were 
encamped in a hollow, the Persians cut a channel 
through which they let out the waters of that river 
upon them, and put them in danger of being 
drowned ; but their courage, adds that writer, 
gathering strength from the greatness of their 
danger, saved them, and rendered them victorious 
over those who had hoped to destroy them.. 

These successes were the fruit of one campaign, 
and Carinus deservedly received from them tnesur- 
name of Persiciis or Parthicus : for both these titles 
were given him in ancient monuments ; the Ro- 
mans, as I observed before, not yet distinguishing 

rightly 

• Ultus Romulei violaU cacumina regni. Nemen. Cyneg. v, 7S. 
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rightly in their language betwcep the Persians 
and the Parthians. 

Heperijii. Caius intended to Carry his victories still fw- 
^P^g“*^^ther. He was encamped beyond the Tigris and 
treachery Ctesiphon, and purposed proceeding forward, 
without troubling himself about the superstitious 
whUst en- opinion according to which the city of Ctesipbop 
was looked upon a boundary fixed by fate, beyond 
Tigris. ^ which the Romans were not to go. His death 
happening whilst he was thus situated, confirmed 
the vulgar prejudice. 

r<y. 8. It was given out that he was killed by tliunder c 
but a letter written by Calpurnius, one of his se- 
cretaries, to the praefect or Rome, must make us 
think otherwise. I will give it here. “ Our em- 
“ peror Cams being ill, a dreadful storm lell upon 
“ us, attended with such violent thunder and prp- 
“ digious lightning, that the whole army was 
“ struck with terror, and we were not able to di»- 
cern rightly what passed. After a clap of thunr 
“ der, louder than any that had been heard be- 
“ fore, somebody, on a sudden, cried out that the 
“ emperor was dead, and his servants, in the ex- i 
ccss of their grief, for the loss of their master, 

“ burnt his tent. From thence has arisen the rc- 
“ port of his being killed by the thunder j but the 
“ truth is, that he died of his illness.” This offi- j 
cer probably knew more than he says : and the 
following is what the circumstances of this afiah 
give us room to conjecture. 

Carus had for his praetorian prefect Arius Aper, 
a man immoderately desirousof reigning, and who, 
to obtain tlic throne, murdered, as we shall soon 
relate, his emperor and son-in-law Numerian. Vo- 
pi.sciis attests that tliis Aper had plotted the death 
of Carus. That being supposed, it is easy to guess 
how this prince lost his lite. He was sick : a vio- 
lent storm of thunder happened ; the ambitious 
Aper took thatopportunitytoassassinate theempe- 

r<?r, 
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rer, and gave out that the thunder had killed him : 
that done, the prince’s servants, bribed by him, 
set fire to the tent, that the dead body, being 
burnt to ashes might not betray any marks of vio- 
lence. This is undoubtedly the truth of the fact. 

Carus perished either towards the end of the 
year of Christ 283, or in the beginning of the next, 
after a reign of only sixteen or seventeen months. 

In that short time he gave ample proof of his cou- 
rage and abilities in war. What his character 
really was, we know not with any certainty. 

We may Judge from the little we know of him He sufifer- 
that he was very haughty; and we may believe 
carried that vice very far, since not only the poets, ed Lord * 
men always given to flattery, but some of his 
dais ascribe to him the titles of Lord and God. 



Such impious pride ill became the successor of 
Probus. After his death, he was ranked among 
the gods, according to the established custom. 

An expression of the poet Nemesiah gives room jvdjn«. 
to suspect that there were some commotions ' 

■war in Egypt, towards the upper Nile, under the 
reign’ of this prince. 

Though Carus probably did not go to Rome Games 
during the whole time of his being emperor, 
nevertheless treated that city with magnificent Uiepeopi* 
games, at which his son Carinus presided : Vonis-”^^™®' 
cus has described, and the poet Calpurnius has 
Sling them.' Those who deliglit in such superb 
trifles, may consult the authors I have named. 

Por my part, I agree with Dioclesian, who, hear- 
ing those games highly extolled in his presence, 
said, with great indifl'ercnce, “ Carus* has then 
“ had the satisfaction of making the Roman peo- '' 
“ pie laugh heartily.” The enormous expences 
of the emperors in these kind of entertainments 
excited a mad emulation among their subjects. 

‘ Vopiscus 



• Erge bene risus in imperio sup Caruf. Foj). Carin. 20. 
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Vopiscus mentions a Junius Messala his cotera- 
porary, who had ruined himself by them, and 
whom he justly reproaches • with having deprived 
his heirs of a noble estate, by throwing it away 
upon players and buffoons. To this may be added, 
from the same author, the similar instance of the 
consul Furius Placidus, which we took notice of 
under the reign of Aurelian. 

Observ*. Cams and his two sons bore the names of Mar- 
cus AureUus. The monuments of history give the 
®same names to Probus and Claudius II. I'acitus is 
likewise called AureUus by Vopiscus in the life of 
Aurelian ; and we know that his pre-name was 
Terai em- Murcus. Was it not out of veneration for the me- 
mory of Marcus Aurelius, that his names were 
Top. Aur. adopted by so many of the succeeding emperors f 



CARINUS and NUMERIAN. 

Carinus and Numerian succeed their father by right. 
Numerian having left the territories of the Per- 
sians, and being on his way back towards Rome, 
perishes by the wicked contrivances of Aper. Aper 
is arrested ; Dioclesian is elected emperor, and 
kills him with his own hand. Dioclesian had been 
foretold, by a Druidess, that he would be emperor. 
The cera 0/ Dioclesian. Numerian ranked among 
the gods. 

Carimis IVT ® "mention is made in history either of elec- 
and Xu- tioii or installation with regard to Carinus 

Numerian. They succeeded of right to their 
their fa- father, having been created Augusti whilst he was 
alive. Their reign was not long. Numerian pe- 
rished 

• Tile patrimonium suimi scenicis dedit, hercdibus abnegavit 
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rished first, by the wickedness of the man who 
had taken away the life of Cams. 

This young prince was not in a situation which 
permitted him to continue the war happily begun the ^rito. 
against the Persians. He was overwhelmed with!;;®®?*’‘‘'® 
grief for the loss he had just sustained ; and is saidand being 
to have wept so long and so bitterly for his father, 
that he weakened his eyes to such a degree as wards'*' 
not to be able to bear the light. The Romans 
quitted the enemy’s country, without being inthewidid 
tne least molested, that we know of, in their re- 
treat. They entered the territories of the empire, 
and advanced through Syria and Asia Minor to- vop'^«^ 
wards the West and towards Rome. Numeriani,<ro^. 
was carried in the middle of the army, in a litter «<«■- 
very closely shut, that the light might not hurt®“* 
him : and the whole care of the command seems / 

to have been committed to his father-in-law and 
prastorian praafect, Arrius Aper. 

That ambitious wretch had by this means in his 
own power an easy opportunity to satisfy his fu- 
rious passion to reign : and after the first crime 
committed against Cams, a second cost him little. 

Bribing some of those that were about the prince’s 
person, he procured the clandestine murder of 
his emperor and son-in-law. 

Aper probably wanted some time to perfect his 
plan, to which end it was proper that Nume- 
rian’s death should be kept secret. In this too he 
succeeded. For several days, the litter was carried 
as usual in the midst of the imperial guards, with- 
out giving any suspicion : and w’e are told that 
the prince’s death was not discovered at last, but 
by the putrefaction and offensive smell of his car- 
case. 

An ancient chronicle says that Numerian was CAro». 
killed at Perinthus or Heracleain Thrace: though 
we shall find by the sequel of this history, that the 
main body of the army was still atChalcedon in 

Asia. 
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Asia. We may therefore suppose that Aper sent 
a detachment forward to conduct and escort the 
emperor: an expedient which rendered the perpe- 
trating of the crime by so much the more easy, as 
the number of observers was thereby diminished. 
Ti/Ttm. Numerian had reigned about eight months, 
from the death of his father. He was in full pos^. 
session of the empire before the twelfth of Janu- 
ary, and he was killed before the seventeenth of 
September of the same year of Christ 284. 

*r. Numerian’s death having been discovered tothe 
DiociMian army in the manner 1 have related, the author of 
“ it was easily guessed at. Aper was arrested, and 
mIwSs’ kept prisoner near the standards, until full evi- 
himwith dcncc of liis Crime could be procured. In the 
hand. mean time the troops assembled to elect an em- 
*^ke room of their late prince. 

Sufrop. It is singular that the empii*C should have been 
looked upon as vacant by the death of Numerian, 
who left a brother then in actual possession of the 
title and rights of Augustus. Our meagre histori- 
ans do not throw any light upon this difficulty. 
Carinus’s vices seem to solve it. Hated and des- 
pised for the worst and most detestable govern- 
ment that ever was, the troops thought, not of ac- 
knowledging, but of making war upon him ; and 
therefore judged it necessary to have a new empe- 
ror, as well to punish him, as to avenge Numerian. 

Their suftrages were unanimous in favour of 
Dioclesian, a soldier of fortune, w’ho, without any 
recommendation from his birth, he raised himself 
by his merit only to one of the highest ranks in 
the army, and who then commanded the noblest 
part of the imperial guard. I shall soon speak 
more fully of his first rise. 

As soon as Dioclesian was elected, he ascended 
a tribunal of turf erected for that purpose, and 
drawing his sword, called to witness the sun which 
lighted him, and swore that he had not had the 

least 
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least concern in the death of Numerlan. Then 
turning towards Aper, who was kept at the head 
of the standards, There, said he, is the author 
of the crime and immediately descending 
from his seat, he went up to him, and applying 
to the present occasion a line of Virgil* “ Glory * 

** in thy fate, Aper ; thou fallest by the hand of 
“ great .^neas j” he ran him through, and felled 
him at his feet. 

It was not zeal to avenge Numerian that firetl Diodesian 
Dioclesian at this instant, and made him take upon 
himself a bloody execution which he could havebyaDnii- 
committed to any of his soldiers. No man cverlll“’‘''M 
was more master ot himselt, or less subject to those be empe- 
gusts of passion which anticipate reflection, and™^ 
make people act before they think. Ambition, xMi 
mixed witli superstition, was his motive. He was 
desirous to fulhl a prediction made to him former* 
ly in Gaul by a Druidess. 

He had not been long in the army, when, being 
quartered at Tongres, the woman 1 am speaking 
of observed that he was extremely sparing in his 
expences, and reproached him with it. “ You 
“ mind money too much, said she to him : your 
economy degenerates into avarice.” 1 will be 
generous, answered Dioclesian, when I am empe- 
ror. “ You need not joke, replied she very ear- 
“ nestly : You will be emperor after you have kil- 
“ led a boar.” The word Aper, which she made 
use of, and which in Latin signifles a boar, made 
a deep impression on Dioclesian : and the empire 
had been so frequently given to men of mean ex- 
traction, that he might, without being ridiculous, 
flatter himself with hopes of obtaining it. He kept 
the prediction very secret, but put himself in the 
way of having it fulfllled,by hunting often and kill- 
ing as many boars as he could. For along time, 

the 

* Olorkre; Aper. Aii««e tnagni de^tra cadis. 
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the event did not answer his hopes : and when he 
saw Tacitus, Probus, Carus, raised successively 
to the empire, he said, “ I kill the game, but others 
“ eat it.” His election, after Aper’s crime, was 
a key to the ambiguous oracle ; to verify which, 
and at the same time secure his fortune, he killed 
A per with his own hand, crying out immediately | 
after ; “ Now I have killed the boar on which ' 
“ my fate depended.” Had it not been for this 
motive, as he himself said afterwards, he would 
not have marked the instant of his accession to 
the throne with an action which might have made 
people think him fond of blood. 

It seems difficult to doubt the truth of this fact, 
which the grandfather of Vopiscus had from Dio- 
clesian’s own mouth : and it is neither impossible 
nor even very surprising, thataccident should seem 
• to verify a prediction hazarded at random. The de- 
fenders of the follies of divination keep an account 
of favourable events, and prudently suppress the 
very great number of those which make against 
he m. 

Dioclesian was elected, according to the Alex- ' 
andrian chronicle, on the seventeenth of Septem- 
ber, at Chalcedon, where we must consequently | 
suppose the army to have been at that time : and 1 
- on the twenty-seventh of the same month he made 
his entry into Nicomedia, which became in a 
manner his imperial city, where he chose chiefly I 
to reside during his whole reign. At this time 
he was under a kind of necessity of so doing, 
Carinus being master of Rome. 

The n-ra of The beginning of Dioclesian’s reign is a cele- 
brated epoch among the ecclesiastical writers. It 
is called the mra of Dioclesian and of the martyrs, 
and begins in the year of Christ 284 . 

Numerian. Numerian was ranked among the gods ; and it 
m^n|the is natural to ascribe to Dioclesian’s orders this 

honour 
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honour paid to the memory of a prince whom he 
had avenged. 



CARINUS AND DIOCLBSIAN. 

fVar between Carinus and Diocksian. Carinus's 
abominable conduct. He seems to have been in- 
telligent in war. An usurper conquered by him. 
Carinus, after defeating Dioclesian, is abandoned 
and killed by his otvn soldiers. Two poets worthy 
to be noticed wider Carus and his sons. Neme- 
sian Calpurnius. 

B y the election of an emperor in the 

of Numerian the empire, was divided be-rinus"and* 
tween two rival enemies,'Carinus and Dioclesian, 
one of whom possessed the West, and the other 
the East ; but whose reciprocal pretensions ex- 
tended to all that obeyed the laws of Rome. As 
nothing but arms could decide this quarrel, both 
sides prepared for war. 

Carinus, son and brother of the two last empe-^ ^^’g^ 
rors, had by those titles a great advantage over nisLi^t. 
competitor j besides which he did not want 
valour. But his abominably vicious conduct ruin-^aW 
ed all his resources, and plunged him into the>^‘"»’ 
greatest of misfortunes. One cannot read without 
horror the description which Vopiscus has left 
us of the enormous actions of this prince, whose 
wickedness knew no bounds after the death of 
his father. 

Carus, as 1 said before, appointed him a council 
composed of chosen persons. Carinus banished 
them, and substituted in their stead the most 
abandoned and most profligate wretches he could 
possibly find out. Trampling upon all decency, 
Reraised a common porter to the rank of praefect, 

or 
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or governor of Rome. He killed bis pnetorian ' 
prmfect ; and appointed in his place one Matroni* 
anus, the trusty minister of his infamous pleasures. 
The chief magistrates received no mark of regard 
from him. He declared himself an enemy to the se- 
nate, to whom he wrote letters full of haughtiness 
and arrogance, and he promised to give the popu- 
lace the estates «f the senators. It was a pastime 
to him, to kill them. He invented false accusa- 
tions, then tried the accused himself, and was sure 
to pronounce bloody sentences upon them. The 
most distinguished men were put to death for his 
pleasure, with the same ease, says my autlior, that 
chickens were killed for his table. His school- 
fellows were persecuted criminally and condem- 
ned to die, for quarrels they had with him in hk 
infancy, for not having praised his air and person, 
or for not having admired his performances at; 
school so much as he wished. 

His morals were as corrupt, as his cruelty was 
great. There w'as no one excess of debauchery 
into which he did not plunge. He filled the pa- 
lace with comedians, courtesans, pantomimes, 
and those wretches who make a trade of prosti- 
tuting youth. In a very short space, he married 
nine wives, taking them and turning them away 
without any rule but his caprice. Aurelian had 
set a great value upon two elephant’s teeth, ten 
feet long, found among the treasure of Firmus 
the usurper of the East ; and he intended to have 
a throne made of them for Jupiter in the temple 
of the sun. Death having prevented the execu- 
tion of his design, Carinus made one of his con- . 
cubines a present of this offering destined for 
Jupiter ; so that what should have been the 
throne of the greatest of the gods, served to adorn 
the bed of a lewd woman. 

Luxury of table and of dress accompanies and 
encourages debauchery of morals. Carinus’s meals 
weie infinitely sumptuous, in wine, meat, game, 

and 
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and fish of all kinds ; and he invited to them 
guests worthy to be his company. Leaves of roses 
termed their couches, and he himself was covered 
with jewels. Every button was a precious stone. 

His belt, and even his shoes, dazzled the eye, by 
the lustre of their diamonds. 

This so corrupt prince shewed however vigour He seeiM 
in war. He had gained victories' over the barba- 
rians of the north, in his father’s time, if we mayiigentin 
believe the testimony of a poet : and it is certain 
from history, that, at the time I now speak of, Ive conquered 
defended his rights bravely when attacked. One^T 
Sabinus Julianus. governor of Venetia, had revolt- ». 
ed and assumed the purple. Carinus conquered®®' 
and killed him in the plains of Verona; uur^.' 

A more formidable enemyremained. Dioclesian . 
was advancing through lllvricum with great for-af?^"^ 
ces. Carus marched against him, and the twoar-fe?t‘"g.^ 
mies met in upper Moesia. Their success was pro-^Xnli^- 
bably equal in several skirmishes; until at lengthy and 
a decisive battle was fought near Margum, be his^n^ 
tween Viminacium and the Golden Hill. It was«>>diers. 
obstinately disputed : and the advantage was on 
the side of Carinus, who would have been com- 
pletely victorious, if he had been as much beloved 
by his troops, as he was valiant against the enemy. 

But they detested him ; particularly on account 
of his brutal incontinence, which had induced him 
to debauch the wives of several of his officers. 

The offended husbands had long determined to ba 
revenged of him, and took their opportunity at 
the time of this general action. Finding that he 
was on the point of being conqueror, and not 
doubting but that success would encourage him 
to commit new crimes, greater, if possible, than 
his fitrmer ; they made the soldiers under their 
command abandon him : and a tribune, putting 
himself at the head of those who, like himself, 
had been injured by the prince, killed him with 
bis own hand. Thus Carinus’s immorality snatched 

VoL. IX. S from 
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from him the victory and his life j and he stands 
a striking example of the uselessness of arms, when 
vice discredits and renders them odious. Diocle- 
^ ^ ^Q3g sian’s victory, and the death of Car in us fell under 
the year of Christ 2S5, which gives us for the du- 
ration of Carinus’s reign somewhat more than a 
year reckoning from the time of his father’s death. 
TVopoete We have not been able to mention any Latin 
history, since Juvenal. The reign of 
under ca- Cams and of his sons furnishes us with two, by 
^Md his means contemptible, Nemesian and Calpurmus. 
TiUem. As they aie not so well known now among us, as 
they were to our ancestors, who, according to 
Hincmar, made their children read them in the 
public schools ; I may, perhaps, not be blamed, 
for giving here a short account of their works. 
Nemesian. Nemesian dedicated to the emperors Carinus 
and Numerian, a poem upon hunting, of which 
only three hundred and twenty-five lines now re- 
main. The exordium contains an hundred, the 
turn and expression of which are poetic. He 
begins with two elegant and graceful verses : “ * I 
** sing the thousand various ways of hunting, its 
“ joyful toils, its swift courses, and its battles in 
“ the midst of peaceful countries.” The poet’s 
reason for preferring this subject to any other, 
is new ; bilt the subjects which he borrows from 
fable, and on which he dwells too long, pretty 
much in the taste of Ovid, have been treated over 
and over, and quite exhausted by the ancient 
poets. “ t We, adds he, search the forests, we 

“ beat 



■* Vcnanili cano mille vias, hilaresque labores, 
Discursusque citos, securi praclia ruris. 
t Nos saltus, virldesque plagas, camposque patentes 
Scrutaiiiur, totisque citi discurrimus arvis, 

Et varias cupimus facili cane sumere prsedas. 

Nos timidos Icpores, imbelles figere damas, 
Aiidaccsque lupos, vulpem captare dolosam 
Gaudemus. v. 48. seqf- 
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“ beat the woods, and scour the extensive plains : 
“ we run swiftly over the country ; and with the 
“ help of a faithfid, well-trained dog, we take va- 
“ rious kinds of booty. We delight in out-run- 
“ niiig the fearful hare, and the timid fawn ; in 
“ engaging the audacious wolf; and in laying 
“ snares for the cunning fox.” 

These are the essays of an infant muse : after 
which Nemesian promises to rise to nobler sub- 
jects ; to celebrate the victories of Carinus over 
the barbarians of the North, and those of Nume- 
rian over the Persians. Here we find the flatter- 
ing language of poetry. Nemesian makes no 
mention of Carus, the real conqueror of the Per- 
sians : but gives to the living son the glory which 
belonged to the dead father. 

Aftef invoking Diana, the goddess of hunting 
and of woods, the poet invites to read his lines; 
“ * Those who, like him, struck with the pleasure.s 
“ of the chace, abhor law-suits, fly from the tu- 
“ mult of business, and the noise of the bar, de- 
“ test destructive w’ar, and are not carried beyond 
“ seas by av‘idity of gain.” 

Besides the poem upon hunting, we have four 
eclogues ascribed to Nemesian, in which the lawd 
of modesty are not always sufficiently respected, 
but, on the contrary, are sometimes grossly bro- 
ken through: wliich proves as much, bad taste 
and barbarism, as offence against good manners. 
But the versification is not bad : and the third of 
these pieces presents us a picturesque description 
of thc^ first vintage, enlivened with an imagery 
well suited to the subject. 

2 Pan 

* tluic ipitur, mecum qui'squi.s percussus amore 
V'ciiandi, dainnas lites, avidosqiie turrmltus, 
t’ivilesquc fiigis strepitus, bellique fragore.s, 

Nec pnedas avidas siectatig gurgite ponti. 

•o. 99- seqq. 
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Pan is made to sing the praise of Bacchus. He 
relates his birth, and -upposes that the vine began 
to bear fruit when lie was very young. “ * When 
“ the grapes were ripe, Bacchus said to the sa- 
“ tyrs : Gather that precious fruit, my boys, and 
“ tread under your feet those bunches of which 
“ you know not the virtue. The god spoke, and 
“ I he satyrs fall to work. They gather the bunches 
“ oft' the vine, they carry them in wicker baskets, 
“ and heaping tliem up in vats of stone, they crush 
“ them by the motion of their nimble feet. The 
“ grape bursts and yields its amiable juice : the 
“ vintage flows in bubbling rills, and dyes the na- 
“ ked bodies of the vintagers of purple hue. 
“ They, first of any, pay themselv’es for their la- 
“ hour. Their frolicksome troop seize every vessel 
“ either used for drinking, or capable of holding 
“ drink. One takes a two handled cup : another 
drinks out of a crooked horn : a third scoops 
“ up the liquor with his hollow hands, and sips it 
“ eagerly out of them : the most greedy leans over 
“ into the vat, and sucks the sweet wine with 
“ smacking lips. One, instead of playing upon 

“ his 

• Turn Dcus, 6 Satyri, maturos carpite fnictus, 

Dixit, & ignotis, pueri, calcare racenios. 

Vix h < c ediderat ; decerpunt vitibus uvas, 

Et portant calathis, celerique illidere plants 
Concava saxa super properant : vindemia fervet 
Collibiis in suramis, crebo pede rumpitur uva, 

Nudaque purpureo sparguntur pectora musto. 

Turn Satyri, lasciva cohors, sibi pocula quisque 
Obvia corripiunt : quod sors dedit^ occupat usus. 
Cantliaron hie retinet, cornu bibit alter adunco, 

Concavat ille manus, palmasque in pocula vertit : 

Pronus at ille lacu bibit, & crepitantibus haurit 
Musta labris: alius vocalia cymbala inergit: 

At(|ue alius latices pressis resupiuus ab uvis. 

Excipit ad potus ; saliens liquor ore resultat 
Spunieus, Inque humeros & pectora diffluit humor. 
Omnia ludus habet. 

Eelog. III. V. tfff. 
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“ his cymbal laughs and dips it in. Another, 
“ laying upon his back, squeezes the grapes be- 
“ tween his hands, and drops their juice into his 
“ mouth ; the frothy liquor bubbles out, flows 
“ over his face, and trickles down his breast and 
“ shoulders. Each has his waggish trick.” 

I have dwelt longer upon Numesian than I shall 
upon Calpurnius, whose poetry savours of his bad 
fortune, both by his frequently complaining of 
his situations, and by a less polished, less delicate, 
and more rustic turn of thought and expression, 
than that of his cotemporary. 

Calpurnius was a native of Sicily, and addresses 
the seven eclogues which we have of his writing 
to Nemesian of Carthage, who is doulitless the 
poet I have been speaking of Nemesian is 
thought to be the person meant in them under 
the name of Melibocus, whom the author desires 
to intercede for him with the reigning princes, 
and to present them his verses. 

Of the seven eclogues of Calpurnius, three, 
namely the first, the fourth, and the seventh, turn 
upon public events : the others are pastoral fic- 
tions. The first sings Carus’s accession to the 
throne. The subject of the fourth, if 1 mistake 
not, is Carus’s coming to take possession of the 
government of the West, during his father’s ex- 
pedition against the Persians. The seventh, as I 
observed before, contains a description of the 
games which Cams gave at Rome, and at which 
his eldest son presided in his stead. I shall only 
give just an idea of the plan of the first, the in- 
vention of which has been praised by one of the 
most ingenious and most illustrious writers of our 
age. 

Two 



• The cymbal that was used at the feast of Bacchus, as well 
as at those of Cybele, w'as composed of two hollow pieces of 
brass, which were struck one against the other in cadence. 
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Two shepherds, to avoid the sultry heat of noon, 
retire into a grotto consecrated to Faunas ; and 
whilst they arc preparing to amuse their leisure 
hours with singing some pastoral subject, one ol‘ 
them perceives and shews to the other, verses lately 
engrav'ed upon the bark of a beech-tree. The de- 
scription of this writing is elegant. “ * Do you 
“ see, says one of the sliepherds to his companion, 
“ how the cracks which form the letters still con- 
“ tinuc green, and are not yet withered by the 

shrinking of the severed fibres of the bark?” 
They draw near, and find it is the god Faunus 
himself who speaks in these lines, and prophecies 
to the empire, peace, tranquillity, and perfect hap- 
piness under the government of the new emperor. 
The versification is tolerably good. The things 
are vague, scarcely characterised, and that in a 
manner not suitable to the circumstances. I shall 
only observe, that the idea of their ancient govern- 
ment was still implanted so strongly in the hearts 
of the Romans, that one of the advantages em- 
phatically foretold by the god, is the re-establish, 
ment of the consulship in all its splendour. “ t The 
“ consul, said he, shall no longer purchase at a 
“ ruinous expence the empty shadow of a decay- 
“ ed and ruined dignity : the fasces shall not 
“ be carried in vain before him ; nor shall he sit 
“ silent upon a forsaken tribunal. The laws shall 
“ resume their vigour; returning justice shall 
“ restore the forum to its pristine majesty, and 

a 



• Adspicis, ut virides etiam nunc littera rimas 
Servet, & arenti noiidurn se laxet hiatn ? 

Eclog. I. V. 22, 2S. 

+ Jam nec adumbrati faclem mcrcatus honoris, 

Nec vacuos tacitus fasces, & inane tribunal, 

Aedpiet Consul : sed legibus oinne reductis 
Jus aderit moreinque fori vultumquc priorum 
Reddet, & nfflictum melior Deus auferet a?vum. 
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a more auspicious god shall banish all remains 
“ of past misfortunes.” 

I am very far from comparing Numesian and 
Calpurnius to Virgil. But when I read these 
poets, or the Latin orators who lived under Dio- 
clesian, Constantine, and his children, 1 lament 
the fate of history, delivered up to rude and un- 
couth hands at a time when poetry and eloquence 
'were at least not totally extinguished. 



S6S 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

OF THE REIGN 

or 

PWCLESIAN. 



A 1* Aurelius Carinus II. > . 

tc. "I*: M. Aurelius Numerianus. f 

After the death of Numerian, Dioclesian is 
elected emperor on the seventeenth of September 
at Chalcedon. 

A.R,io3ff. C. Valerius Diocletianus August. II. 

AlliSTOBULUS. 

CarinuSjkilled after the battle of Margum, leaves 
Dioclesian peaceable possessor of the empire. 

Dioclesian g cs to Rome to be acknowledged, 
and spends the winter at Nicomedia. 

^ , M. Junius Maximus II. 

A.C £86. VeTTILS AqUILINUS. 

He takes for his associate and colleague Maxi- 
mian, who assumed the name of Herculius, son 
of Hercules, at the same time that Dioclesian took 
that of Jovius, son of Jupiter. 

Maximian 
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Maximian had for his special and particular de- 
partment the West, that is to say, Italy, Gaul, 

Africa, &c. 

He quells the Bagaudes, a faction of rebels in 
Gaul, who had made ^lianus and Amandus their 
chiefs, by proclaiming them both Attgusd. 

The martyrdom of St Maurice and his legion. 

Dioclesian, by the terror of his name, obliges 
Vararanes‘11, king of the Persians to sue to him 
for peace, and to abandon Mesopotamia. 



C. Valerius Diocletianus III. > . A.itioss. 

M. Aur. Val. Maximianus. j 



Maximian disperses and destroys the armies of 
the Germans who over-run and ravaged Gaul. 

Piracies of the Franks and Saxons. 

Carausius, being sent against those robbers, 
(does not acquit himself faithfully of his commis- 
sion ; and being informed that Maximian had set 
a price upon his head, he revolts, goes over into 
Britain, makes himself master of that island, and 
takes the title of Augustus. 

A triumph is decreed the two emperors. 



Maximianus Augustus II. 
Janlarius. 



A. R.I039. 
A.C. 2S8. 



Maximian, the same day that he took possession 
pfhis second consulship at Treves, sallies out 
upon a troop of barbarians who plundered the 
country, and puts them to flight. 

He passes the Rhine, and lays waste the country 
beyond that river. Genobon and Atec, kings of 
the Franks, submit to him. 

Dioclesian also wars with success against the 
Germans towards Rhaetia. 



Bassus 
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A-U-IoWk Bassus II. 

A.C.2b9. QuINTIANUS. 

The fleet prepared by Maximian under Carau* 
sius does not succeed. Treaty of peace between 
Uioclesian and Maximian on one side, and Ca- 
rausius on the other, who thereby remains peace- 
able possessor of Britain. 

Dioclesian’s victories over the Sarmatians, Ju- 
thongi, and other nations bordering upon the Da- 
nube. 

* mil Diocletianus tv. > * „ 

aJ .*90.' MAXIMIA^iLES 111. j 



Dioclesian goes into Syria, and gains some ad- 
vantage over the Saracens. 

Interview of the two emperors at Milan. 



A. C. 291. 



Tibehianus. 

DiO. 



The consul Dion might be the son or gramJsoi* 
of the historian of that name. 

Divisions and wars between the nations at en- 
mity with the Homans. 

Kevolt of t >nnies or Hormisdas against his bro- 
ther Vararanes II. 

Franks and Laetes transported by Maximian in- 
to the territories of the people of Treves and of 
the Nervians. 



AB.iori, 

AR.292. 



Annibalianus. 

AsCLEI’IOUOTUS. 



Commotion of the Germans upon the Rhine, 
of the Persians towards the Fast, of the Quin- 
quegentians in Africa. Julianiis an usurper in 
Italy, Achilleus in Africa. 

'Cor- 

) 

} 

/ 
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Constantins Chlorus and Galerius adopted, one 
by Maxim ian, the other by i )ioclesiaii, are created 
Caesars, and receive each of them a department: 
Constantins has Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; Gale- 
rius Illyricum and the neighbouring countries. 

Constantins had married Helena, by whom he 
had Constantine, now eighteen years of age He 
repudiates Helena, and marries Theodora daugh- 
ter-in-law to Maximian. Galerius, having also 
divorced his wife, marries Valeria the daughter 
of Dioclesian. 

The Quinquegentians are defeated and sub- 
dued by Maximian. 

Constantius takes Boulogne back from Carau- 
#ius, who had possessed himself of that place. 

DiOCLETIANUS V, 1 A A.flAOU. 

MaximianusIV. A. cm 

Constantius drives the Franks out of the coun- ^ 
try of the Batavians, of which they had possessed 
themselves with the help of Carausius. He trans- 
ports a great number of their prisoners into the 
territories of the empire, and settles them tliere. 

Ports built upon the frontiers. 

Constantius takes great pains to restore the 
city of Autun, which had been taken and ravaged 
by the barbarians under Claudius II. 

He makes learning flourish in it again, and pre- 
vails on the rhetorician Eumenius, who was then 
in possession of a high office in the imperial pa- 
lace, to resume the public profession of eloquence. 

Carausius is killed bv his lieutenant Allectus, 
who takes the title of Augustus, and remains mas- 
ter of Britain. 



/ 

/ 




Flavius 
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A. R- 1045. 
A. C. 294 



Flavius Vai.ekius Consiantius. ) p 
G.vL. VaL. M iXIMIANl s. 



Vararanes III. succeeds his father Vararancs 
II. and after a very short reign is himself suc- 
ceeded by Narses. 

A.R.io««. Tuscus. 

Anulinos. 

The nation of the Carpians, several times con- 
quered by Galerius, is transported entirely by 
Dioclesian into thd territories of the empire, par- 
ticularly into Pannonia. 

a.R-1047. Diocletianus Augustus VI. 

A. c. 296. CoNSTANTlUS CatSAR II. 



Narses having renewed the war against the Ro- 
mans, Galeriusmarches against him, and is worsted 
through his imprudence. Heis very badly received 
by Dioclesian. He prepares to take his revenge. 

Constantins attacks Allectus, who is defeated 
and killed. Britain, after a separation of ten 
years, is re-unitcd to the empire. 

The Franks, allies of Carausius, and afterwards 
of Allectus, suffer great losses, and are beaten in 
several places by Constantins. He carries the 
war against them even into their original coun- 
try, and transports from thc'nce whole colonies of 
captives into the territories of Amiens, Beauvais, 
Troyes, and Langres. 

Diocletian marches in person' against Achillaeus 
the usurper of Egypt, who is coriquered with case, 
and killed. 

He contracts the limits of the \empire towards 
Ethiopia, and abandons to the NP'bati a district 
of seven days journey above ElephdPtiiium. He 

grants 
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grants them a pension, which was still paid in the 
time of Justinian. 



Maxtmianus Auorsxus V. 
GaLEUIUS C.2ES.i.R II. 



A.R.10M. 
A, C. 2»r. 



Maximian makes war against the Moors with 
success. 

Galerius gains a signal victory over Narses. 
The vanquished Persians sue tor peace, ami ob- 
tain it by ceding to the Romans five provinces 
upon the right hand side of the Tigris. Galeri- 
us, swelled with pride, begins to be dissatisfied 
with the second rank. 



Anicius Faustus II. 
Sbverus Gallls. 



A.S.I04*. 
A. C. 299 . 



Eumcnius begs that the schools of Autun may 
be rebuilt, and ofiei s to contribute towards it, by 
appropriating to that purpose his salary, which 
was «;ix hundred thousand sesterces. 

Castles and torts built by Dioclesian’s order 
upon all the frontiers of the empire. 



Diocletianus VII. 
Maximianus VI. 



CoNSTANTIUS III. 
Galerius III. 



} 





A.R.IOSO. 


Augg. 


A. C. 29». 




/ 

A.R. 1051. 


• C^ss. 


A c. soa 



We know but few events under these two years, 

TiTIANUS II. A.'R.lOSi. 

Nepotianus. ^ ^ ' 



Constantius, fighting against the Germans, is 
defeated and conquers in the space of six hours, 
near Laneres. 



He 
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He gains another victory over the German na^ 
tions, near Vindonissa. 



A. C. 302. 



r OXSTANTIUS IV. > p 
GaleriusIV. 



A. R. 1054b 
A-C.303. 



Diocletianus VIII. > . 
Maximianus VII. 5 



Galerius goes to Dioclesian at Nicomedia, and 
prevails on him to persecute the Christians. 

The signal for the persecution given by the de- 
struction of the church at Nicomedia on the twen- 
ty-third of 1 ebruary. 

The edict for the persecution published the 
next day. 

Rebellions in Melitene, in Armenia, and at Se- 
leucia in Syria Eugene, proclaimed Augustus 
by five huhdfed soldiers, who worked at the har- 
bour of Seleucia, goes the same day to Antioch; 
and is killed there with all those that accompani- 
ed him. Dioclesian’s cruelties on that account. 

Dioclesian goes to Rome, to celebrate the tri- 
umph which had been decreed to him, and .Maxi- 
mian sixteen years before, and feasts for the twen- 
tieth year of his reign. , . 

His economy in this double rejoicing displeases^ 
the Roman people, who lampoon him for it. Dio- 
clesian is offended at their behaviour; and after 
triumphing on the seventeenth of November, he 
leaves the city abruptly on the thirteenth of the 
next Decembeh His health, which was impaired 
before, suffered greatly by travelling at that time 
of the year, and he contracted a lingering disor- 
der, of which he never recovered thoroughly. 



A. 15. 10.5.5. 
A . C 304. 



Diocletianus IX. > 

Maximuxus VIII. j 

Dioelesian; 
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Dioclesian, after taking possession of the con- 
sulship at Ravenna, continues his journey, and 
arrives at Nicomedia. 

He was ill during all this year, and on the thir- 
teenth of December it was thought that he was 
dying ; but he grew better. 

COSTANTIUS V.> p 
GalkriusV. 

Dioclesian appeared in public on the first of 
March : but so altered, as hardly to be known 
again. 

Galerius taking advantage of the weakness of 
Dioclesian 's mind, forces him, as well as Maxi- 
tnian, to abdicate the empire. 

The ceremony of the abdication was performed 
on the first of May, by Dioclesian at Nicomedia, 
and by Maximian at Milan. Severus, and .>:axi- 
mian Daia or Daza, one the creature of Galerius, 
the other his nephew, are created C®sars. 

Usurpers under Dioclesian. 

.^LiANUs and Amandus proclaimed Augusti by 
the Uagaudes in Gaul. 

Carausius in Britain. 

Allectus, the murderer of Carausius, and his 
successor, 

Achill.®us in Egypt. 

Julianus in Italy. 

Eugene emperor for a day at Seleucia, and at 
Antioch in Syria. 



DIOCLESIAN. 
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DIOCLESI AN. 

SECT. I. 

General idea of Dioclesian's character. Want of ma* 
tcriah Jor the history of his reign. His origin and 
rise. Sonie account of the office of Count of the 
Domestics, xfhich he held. His election to the em- 
pire. 'J he death ofCtrinus. Dioclesian behaves 
nohlif cifter the victory. He goes to Home. State 
of the empire^ attacked on the East and on the 
West. Bagaiides. DuKksian makes Maximian his 
colleague. They take the surnames of Jovius and 
Herculius. Max'mian is charged xdth the "war in 
the West. He subdues the Bagaudes. He drives 
back the German 7iations u'hich had over mm Gaul. 

A shining instance of his valour. He passes the 
Rhine, and subdues some of the Franks. Pira- 
cies of he Tranks and Saxons. Tarausius revolts, 
and seizes upon Brilam. He maintains himsHf 
there against Maximian, who is obliged to make 
peace with him. Tranks and hastes transported 
to the nether side of the Hhine. The wal of 
Grenobi rebuilt. Diocle.4an, by the terror of his 
name, forces the king of Persia to sue to him for 
peace. Di.xlesian’s victories over divers barbarous 
nations. Interview of the two emperors at Milan. 
Their perf ect union. The chief honour of i' be- 
longs to Dioclesian. He resolves to create two 
Caesars, Constantins Chlorus, and Galerius. .^ Adop- 
tion and new marriages of t he two Catsars. Cere- 
mony of tlu:ir installation. Constantius the first 
Caesar. Departments assigned to Constantius and 
Gnlerius. J nconveniencies qf increi.sing the number 
of the AugusU and Caesars. Hardness of Diocle- 
sian's ' 
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siaity government. His passim for building. Dio- 
clesian*s baths at Rome. Maaimian subdues the 
Qimquegentians. He destroys the usurper JuUan. 
Dioclesian, after having transported the Carpians 
mto Pannoniay marches against AchiUceus the u- 
surper of Dgyply defeat him, and kills him. He 
abandms a great extent of territory above Ele- 
phanHnum on the Nile* The beginning of Con* 
stantine . ' Conslantius enters into war against Ca- 
rausius, and takes Bologne from him. He re- 
efer the country of the Batavians, which the 
Franks had invaded, forces these last to surrender, 
and removes them into different parts of Gaul 
^-estabUshment of the city and school of Autun. 
Many other cities restored in different parts of die 
empire. Carausius killed by A lectus, who remains 
peaceable possessor of Britain for three years. Cm- 
stantius makes war against him. Allectus is cm- 
quered and killed. Tlie island returns to the domi- 
rtion of its lawful masters. Constantins makes a 
noble use of his victory. Other exploits of that 
prince against the German riations. Midness of 
(^nstantius's government. Remarkable instance of 
il Galerius makes war upon Narses kms of 
Persia, and gains a great victory over him. Nar- 
It is granted him. Cmditions 
of the treaty. This peace lasted forty years Ga- 
lerms puffed up with pride. Transactions ‘of less 
importance during a space offve years. 

0 IOCLESI AN is a name odious to Christians. 5“'?' 

bloodiest persecu-iK 
lioii Wat the church of Christ ever suffered 

the Roman emperors; and though he did not”““ 
order it of his own accord, but at the splicitation of 
another i though he had the least share in the 
r*’ abdication taking place soon 
a^r the publication of the edict against the pro- 
fe^on of^hristianity ; yet ab its horrors are just- 
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]y imputed to him, because he began it, and should, 
as he had the principal authority, have rejected the 
bad counsels of those who shared his power, and 
not have followed them. 

On the other hand, Dioclesian was a great prince, 
and governed with uncommon wisdom. Sensible 
of his defects, he endeavoured to make amends for 
them by the choice of those he pitched upon for 
the partners of his labours, over whom, however, 
he always preserved, at least as long as his intel- 
lects remained unimpaired by sickness, a superio- 
rity founded wholly upon eminence of merit} 
their titles being equal to his. 

This same prince, forced by an ambitious and 
ungrateful colleague to resign the empire, rendered 
Voluntary, by a most extraordinary moderation, 
what was at’ first a matter of constraint : he knew 
how to live like a private man after having been 
emperor ; and though an opportunity oflTered for ' 
him to recover the grandeur he had been stripped 
of, he shut his heart against the strong temptation, , 
and preferred the pot-herbs of his garden to the ^ 
throne of the Caesars. 

With these estimable qualities Dioclesian had 
great vices. He was luxurious, covetous, ostenta- 
tious, and arrogant. Even the Pagans have re- 
proached him with imitating Domitian and Cali- • 
gula, by causing himself to be worshipped as they I 
had done, and by suffering the titles of Lord and I 
God to be given him ; • so that he has been 1 
ranked among the number of those whose exam- i 
pie proves, that insolence is never carried farther 
than by those who come to a fortune for which 
they were not born. ! 

His reign was long, and rich in events ; but the i 
scarcity of materials renders it in a manner short 

and 

• Quis rebus cotnpertum eit . . . . humillimos quosque, maxi- 
nae ubi alta accesserunt, luperbia atque ambitione imodices 
esse. A«r. Viet, 
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and barren to us. No part of history has 
worse treated by the injuries of time, than that^^n. 
which concerns Diobjesian. It is not of great 
writers only that we are in want The Byzantine 
history does not come so low down as his reign : 
what Zosimus wrote of him is lost : we are re- 
duced to Zonaras, Eutropius, the two Victors* 
scanty abbreviators ; and our most plentiful 
sources are a few panegyrics filled with exagge- 
rated flatteries* and a work of Lactantius, in 
which the aUthor*s zeal may sometitnes have car- 
ried him too far. All that we can do with these 
helps, is to endeivour to find oilt the truth, which 
we shall speak with strict impartiality, relating the 
good and the bad, as we shall collect it from our 
originals. 

Dioclesian’s first name Was Diodes ; taken fromfiisorigia 
the city where he was born, Dioclea • in Daltnatiai®**^ 

His mother bore the saflae name as the city, being 
likewise called Dioclea. After his accession to the 
empire, to give his name a more Roman form* he 
called himself Diocktictnus instead ot’Diodks. This 
was his proper name, and that by which he was 
distinguished. He also bore those of C. Valerius ncm. 
Aurelius, names purely Roman, which might be 
common to him, vrith many others, and which he 
probably took from the family he had served : ^ 

we are assured that he Was originally the freed- ^ 
man of a senator, whose surname only, Aurelia* 
nus, is known by us. Others say he Was the son^"^' 
of a scribe or register. 

He embraced the profession of arms, in which y 
be must have excelled, since he is reckoned among*^ ” 
the good generals formed under the discipline of*^«®«^* 
Probus. His services raised him to the consul- 
ship ; and when Numerian perished, Dioclesian is. 
held a considerable office in the prince’s palace, 

2 being 

• This city, likewise calied DooHea, is how ruitled. It was 
not &r from Narona, aow ffaretnUi 
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being what the i^omans then called Comt of (he 
DomesticSf 

The word Comt, which in the Latin tongue sig* 
Some ac> nifies Companion, was become a title of honour in 
th^office tiipes I am speaking of. The Roman em- 
of Count 6/perors were always accompanied, as may have 
often observed in this history, by a number 
he held, pf illustrious persous.chosen ftom among the most 
distinguished either in the civil or t^ militarj^ 
pf-pfesisions ; and these formed a constant standing 
council. They were called, as in effect j:hey were, 
tire Companions of the prince ; and as this appella... 
t|on, and the functions annexed to it, gave them: 
indoence and authority, it became a title of digu 
nity and' power. Several of the great oflicers- 
of the state took it, with the addition of some, 
tgrfp expressive of their particular department. 

. Thus, the Comt of the Domestics was the commander) 
oi' that part of the imperial guard, which propmrlyi 
eppstituted the prince’s household : for the prm* 
toriai) cohorts were then employed only in war, or 
at most to guard the out<parts of the palace. The. 
pmperors feared them, after the many revolutions 
thiey had occasioned, and thought it necessary to. 
create neWiCorps of troops for. the immediate de... 
fence of their persons, and the guard of the inside, 
of the palace. They gave them the name o£.Do* 
mestici, winch signi&es people attached to the service 
of the house. 

Dioclesian commanded that fine troop when hfr 
Hi» eie^^ •vvas elected emperor, on the seventeenth of Sep- 
empiije. teuiber iu the year of Christ 284. He was then 
The death about tfiirty-nine years old, since he was sixty* 
A.a loss! he. died in 313. I have said in what 

rict.Epit. manner, he was raised to the empire, and how ho 
carried on .a, war against Carious, wliich, happily' 
for him, ended with the tragical death of that de. 
tested prince. 

Dioclesian behaved most nobly after his victory;} not 
behaves oply pardoning all that had borne. arms.against him, 

whom 
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whom he justly thought not blameable for having??^’'? 
served a prince whose title was so legitimate fts^Bre?.rtrt. 
that of Carinus ; but also continuing in their posts 
and dignities those who had been promoted by his 
enemy. Aristobulus, prastorian praefect under 
Carinus, was the same under Dioclesian, who per- 
mitted him likewise to enjoy the honours of the 
consulate, of which he found him in possession. Tuiem. 

It is added, that the conqueror shewed the same 
indulgence to C. Ceionius Varus, governor of the 
city, and prmtorian praefect at the same time. 
Aurelius Victor has reason to extol this conduct. 

It is a new and unheard of thing, says he, that no 
one lost either fortune, honour, or life, after a 
civil war ; whilst we praise the mildness and ge- 
nerosity of those princes, who, in such cases, set 
at’ last some bounds to confiscations, banishments, 
and death. 

It is highly probable that Dioclesian, become He goesta 
sole master of the empire by the death of Cirinus, 
went to Rome to be acknowledged there. But he 
never liked to live in that city, nor can he then have 
stayed there long, since he spent the winter of this 
same year of Christ 285, at Nicomedia. It was 
there thafhe took for his colleague, on the first 
of April in the next year, Maximian Hercules, ofA.R.io3T. 
whose valour he thought the state stood in need. 

In efiect, both the eastern and the western ex- state ofthe 
tremities of the empire were attacked at tiie sainef“J!“'f’ 
time. In the east, the Persians, emboldened by th? east 
Numerian’s retreat, and by the troubles* Ahich en-“;’J^J" 
sued after his death, had reconquered Mesopota- j“aw(r. 
mia, and there was room to fear they would agnin 
over-run Syria and the neighbouring provine'‘s. 

The west was not less agitated. We learn from 
two medals struck in tht second year of Diode- ouicu an. 
sian, which gave this prince the titles of Germanic*’ 
and Britannic, that there had been insurrections 
in Germany and Britain : and Gaul was endangered 
by an intestine rebellion. 

These 
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HISTORY OF THE EMPERORS. 

These rebels were the Baugaudes, of whom we 
have already spoken under the reign of Claudius II. 
a rustic troop, whom the grievous weight of their 
taxes had induced to take up arms, to rid them- 
selves of a tyranny which seemed to them worse 
than death. We cannot give the etymology of 
their name, of which, however, there still is a mo- 
nument near Paris in the village of St Maur des 
Fosses, formerly called the castle of the Bagaudes. 
What we know *, is that these plowmen and shep- 
herds, transformed into soldiers and troopers, imi- 
tated by their ravages the fury of the barbarians, 
and laid waste the countries they ought to have 
cultivated. Under Claudius II, their strength 
must have been considerable, since, as we have 
seen, they laid a seventh months siege to the city 
pf Autun, and took it at last by force. Under 
Aurelian and Probus, no mention is made of them. 
The valour and activity of those warlike princes, 
kept them doubtless in awe. At the time 1 now 
speak of, again exasperated by the injustice, vio- 
lence, and cruelty of Carinus, they renewed their 
revolt, which might seem to deserve by so much 
the more attention, as they were headed by two 
men of some consequence, if we may judge from 
the boldness with which each of them assumed the 
title of Augustus. Their names were .^lianus 
and Amandus. 

If Dioclesian had been a great warrior, there was 
nothing in this that need haye frightened him. 
Clandius II. and Aurelian were in infinitely more 
dangerous situations when they came tothe throne. 
But though this prince understood the militaryart, 
it does not appear that he was brave. Prudence in 
politics was his talent, and this seems to have dege- 
nerated in him even into timidity. For this reason, 

to 

• Quum militares habitus ignari agricolse appetiverunt .... 
^uum hostem barbarum siiorum cultorum rusticus vastat* 
unitatus est 
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to enable him to face the different enemies he 
feared, he thought he stood in need of a colleague, 
who should share with him a burden too heavy for 
bis weakness : and Maximian, his countryman and 
"friend, was the person he pitched upon. 

Maximian was born in Pannonia, near Sirmium,^_^ 
of parents of very mean condition, who earned rw. 
Jheir bread by the labour of their handsv His edu- 
cation was answerable to his birth : and his igno^ 
ranee was so great and notorious, that a panegy- 
rist, citing before him the exploits of Scipio Afri- 
canus, and extolling him for having imitated them, 
does not scruple to express his doubt whether 
Maximian had ever heard of them. At the time 
of his birth, his native country, Pannonia, had long 
been the perpetual seat of war. Born, therefore, 
in the midst of arms, and being trained up to. 
them from his infancy, his body and Ijis coi\r?ge 
were accustomed early to fatigue and danger. 
first a soldier, and afterwards an officer, he rose 
even to still higher stations, which we cannot ex- 
plain distinctly : bqt we know that he had the 
means of forming himself in the schools of Aure- 
lian and Probus, which implies that he approach- 
ed those princes, and consequently that lie held a Pa„tg. 
distinguished rank in the army. He followed 
them in all their expeditions, upon the Danube, 
the Euphrates, the Rhine, and the borders of the 
ocean. He became a warrior, as much as courage 
alone and practice can make a man, without the 
help of tliat superior knowledge and those exten- 
sive views, of which his heavy mirjd was not capa- 
ble. He was all hjs life a clownish soldier, rustic, ’ 
violent, perfidious, cruel, brutally debauched. ^ 
He had brought with him into the world a ten- 
dency to all these vices, and no culture having 
taught him to check or correct them, he aban-^'^'^' 
doned himself wholly to their impulse. Even his 
outward form, hard and savage, spoke the fierce- 
ness of his soul. If he did not ruin the empire by 

his 
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his enormous excesses, and if he even served it 
usefully, it was owing to Dioclesian’s wisdom, 
which was a curb upon him, and for which he al- 
ways preserved a very great respect. 
rcjhCariii. They had long been friends, and Vopiscys de- 
clares that his grandfather and Maximian were 
the only persons to whom Dioclesian related in 
confidence the prediction of the Druidessconcenj- 
ing the b^r. Dioclesian therefore knew him 
well, when he made him his associate in the em- 
pire. He wanted a man capable of making war ^ 
and that Maximian was : besides which he knew 
his ascendant over him. For these reasons he 
thought he might safely share with him a title, 
which according to the common rules does not 
admit of any partner : and he was not mistaken in 
his. judgment. Maximian remained constantly 
faithful to him ; and, .when his equal in honour 
and rank, always deferred him the superiority in 
council. Dioclesian made even the vices of his 
futryi. colleague serve him. As he was very desirous to 
acquire the reputation of clemency, whenever he 
thought any violent and odious step necessary to 
be taken, he put it upon Maximian, who readily 
undertook any such affairs, suitable to his natural 
disposition. By this means the contrast of the 
harshness of the one, heightened the goodness and 
mildness which the other affected to shew. 

Such were the motives which determined Dio- 
clesian in his choice. He first created Maximian 
Cmsar, and afterwards he declared him Augustus 
They take at Nicomcdia, as I have already said. From that 
Kionient the two emperors treated each other as 
joi-iwand brothers: and some time after they took by mu- 
Ucreuitm. agreement, surnames ill suited to the mean- 
ness of their origin. The sons of herdsmen or 
slaves ordered themselves to be called the one Je- 
vius, as if descended from Jupiter, the other Hek- 
cyLius, as if sprung from Hercules: wretched va- 
nity. 
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and proof of tlie blindness which fortune 
produces ! It is proper to observe in the distri- 
bution of these surnames, Dioclesian’scare to keep 
the pre-eminence. Jupiter was the greatest of 
the gods; Hercules only the most valiant. 

It was in the same spirit that Dioclesian always 
reserved to himself the advantage of a consulship 
over Maximian. They were often colleagues in 
that office, but always with the difference 1 have 
said. In the year which preceded their abdica- 
tion, Dioclesian was consul for the ninth time, 
and Maximian for the eighth. This observation 
is strengthened by the contrary example of the 
two Caesars they afterwards created, Constantins 
Chlorus and Galerius, whose consulates always 
kept equal peace. 

Dioclesian, after having associated ?Jaximian,MwtimU* 
prepared to march against the Persians, andJ^thY^ 
charged his colleague with the war in the west, war in u» 
So we are to understand the partition they are"®*‘* 
said to have made of the empire. Each of them 
had a more particular inspection over a certain 
portion of it : but there was no formal division ; 
and it seems to me clearly proved by the facts 
themselves, that they possessed the empire in 
common, and undivided. The state was still but 
one, though under two heads. 

Maximianjustified Dioclesian’s choice ofhim,byHcsub- 
the glorious success of his arms. He subdued theg““*^® , 
Bagaudes, and, if his panegyrist does not deceive/*^, 
us, he used more clemency to regain those I'^bels,'^^^ 
than he did force to conquer them. Not that the duici . «rt 
war was ended without resistance or fighting. 

The orator’s own w’ords do not require our su^ 
posing that to have been the case : and in the 
seventh century, when the abbey of St Maur des 
Bosses was built, the tradition of the country w^as 
that the Bagaudes, masters of the castle which 
Caesar had erected in the peninsula formed there 
by the Marne, stood a siege in it against Maxi- 
mian ; 
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mian ; that they were dislodged by force, and that 
the conqueror razed the castle, and left only the 
ditches, from which the abbey took the name it 
now bears. We are not told what became of JE- 
lianus and Amandus, the two chiefs of the rebels. 
Both the name and the faction of the Bagaudes 
were revived in the fifth century. Salvianus men- 
tions them. 

He drives After Maxlmian had quelled the rebellion of the 
Bagaudes, the barbarians exercised his valour. 
BadoDs The German nations, Burgundians, Alamans, Chai- 
bons, Herules, constantly bent upon settling 
GauL themselves in Gaul, had over-spread that rich and 
fine country. Maximian, then consul for the first 
Maxima time, boldly opposed these numerous enemies, and 
conquered them by two different methods. He 
cut off their provisions from the Burgundians and 
Alamanni; and sickness, theinfallible consequence 
of famine, breaking out among them, the army of 
those two nations was destroyed without the Ro- 
man emperor’s being obliged to draw his sword. 
The Chaibons and Herules were conquered in 
battle : on which occasion Maximian performed 
prodigies of valour, being always foremost in the 
hottest part of the fight, and seeming to multiply 
himself by the rapidity with which he flew to every 
place where his presence might be necessary. The 
barbarians were cut to pieces ; and if there be no 
exaggeration in the orator who is here my guide, 
it was not any one of them who escaped with life, 
but the fame of Maximian’s glory that carried the 
news of their defeat to their native country. 
abiTln^'^' cannot be doubted but that this prince was 
«unce of valiant. He gave a signal proof of it the very day 
that he took possession of his second consulship, 
by an action which I beg the reader’s leave to re- 
late in a translation of a piece of oratory, the only 
monument of the fact. It may, at the same time, 
serve as a specimen of the eloquence of the times 

of 
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of which I am writing the history. “ • I pass 
“ over, says the orator, your innumerable battles 
“ and victories in Gaul. For what speech could 
suffice to recount so many and so great at- 
“ chievements ? But I can by no means be silent 
in regard to that first auspicious day of your 
“ consulate ; that day on which, though scarcely 
“ sufficient for others to prepare for action, you 
“ alone found time to act, so that the sun, in the 
“ space of one, and that its shortest course, saw 
“ you begin the functions of consul, and complete 
“ those of the victorious general. We have, seen 
“ you, Cajsar, in one and the same day, make 
*' Vows fbr the republic, and owe the performance 
of them ; for what you wished to do in a future 
f‘ time, that you did instantly ; so that you seem 

“ tb 

* Transeo inniunerabiles tuas tota Gallia pugnas atque vio> 
torias. Quae enim tot tantisque rebus sufTiciet oratio ? Ilium 
tamen primum Consulatus tui auspicalem diem tacitus praeteri- 
re nullo modo possum, quo tu solus omnium consecutus es, ut 
quod tempus antea incipiendis tantummodo rebus aptum vide* 
batur, tunc primum potuerit sufRcere peragendis ; unoque sol 
curriculo suo, eoque brevissimo, & ofHcia te Consulis iiichoan- 
tem videret, & Imperatoris implentem. Vidimus te, Caesar, 
eodem die pro republica, & vota suscipere, & convicta • debe- 
re. Quod enim optaveris in futurum, fecisti continue transac* 
turn : ut mihi ipsa Deoruro auxilia, quse precatus eras, praeve* 
nisse videaris, & quidquid ille promiserant t^te fecissc. Vidi- 
mus te, Caesar, eodem die & in clarissimo pacis habitu, & in 
pulcherimo virtutis omatu. Bona venia Deum dixerim : ne 
Jupiter qnidem ipse tanta ccleritate faciem coeli sui variat, 
quam facile tu t togam pnetextam sumpto tliorace mutasti, 
hastam posito scipione rapuisti, a tribunali temet in campum, 
a curuli in equum transtulisti, & rursus ex acie cum triumphp 
diisti, totamque hanc urbem repentina tua in hostes eruptione 
soUicitam, laetitia & exultatione, & aris flagrantibus, & sacrifi- 
ciis, & odoribus accensis Numini tuo, iniplesti. Ita utroque 
illius diei supremo tempore bis divina res pari religione cele- 
brate est : Jovi, dum pro futuris vovetur ; tibi, dum pro victo^ 
ria solvitur. 

* I have substituted this word instead of aoujiincta which is a manifest 
error, Convicta vota, are vows which the event has laid the person who 
made them, under the obligation to perform. 

f The word Jupiter is itnprojierlj repeated here in every edition. I 
have retrenched it. 
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“ to have implored the assistance of the gods for 
** what you had already accomplished, and to have | 
executed before-hand what they promised you. 

We have seen you, Caesar, wear in the same day 
“ the majestic robe of peace, and the most shining 
“ ornaments of war. Permit me, ye gods, to say 
** it : not Jupiter himself varies the face of his own 
heaven with such celerity, as you changed the 
** prmtexta for the cuirass, the ivory sceptre for the ! 
“ spear. You flew from the tribunal to the field 
“ of battle, from the curule chair to your horse, 

** and in an instant returned triumphant to this 
“ city, to dispel its alarms occasioned by your 
“ sudden sally upon the enemy, to fill it with joy 
** and gladness, to make its altars smoke with in- 
** cense, sacrifices, and perfumes burnt in honour 
“ of your divinity. Thus both the beginning and 
“ the end of that day were consecrated by equal- 
** ly religious ceremonies : the first addressed to 
“ Jupiter, to pray for victory j the second to you, 

“ to thank you ror it.” 

The antithesis are not well managed in this 
pece, and the adulation in it amounts to impiety, 
^le greatest of the gods, according to the orator, 
is plainly not Jupiter. The turns, however, are 
ingenious ; the expression is lively and brilliant ; 
and if the historians of the same time were equal 
in their way to what this orator is in his, we shotild 
not have so much reason to complain. 

The fact, in itself, is fine, and does honour to 
Maxiinian. The city in question is^ifedoubtedly 
Treves, from whence the emperor, having there 
taken possession of the consulship on the first of 
January, sallied out immediately after upon some 
troops of Germans who annoyed the country, de- 
feated and dispersed them, and returned victo- 
rious. 

Maximian, not satisfied with this temporary ad- 
vantage, resolved to secure the tranquillity of Gaul 

in 
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in a lasting manner, by carrjring his arms beyond 
the Rhine. He crossed that river, and ravaged the f»toL. 
country beyond it with fire and sword. The af- 
frighted barbarians implored his mercy : and the 
orator names two kings of the Franks, Genobon 
and Atech, who, by their submission, obtained 
peace of the Roman emperor, and esteemed them- 
selves happy in being maintained by him in the 
possession of their states. 

But the whole nation of the Franks was farpj^scjeiof 
from being conquered. Part of them, in concert 
with the Saxons, over-ran the seas, and rendered ‘JJ,. 
navigation impracticable by their piracies. To-S“<''‘y- 
stop this evil, Maximian had recourse to a reme- 
dy, which he had cause to repent. 

He had in his service an excellent sea- officer carauaitM 
named Carausius, boro a Menapian *, in the»»^‘ ^’^^^ 
neighbourhood of the sea, and who, having prac-^hnseif ** 
tised from his infancy the management of ships, of 
and even earned his subsistance by it, had raised 
himself by degrees ; and as he advanced, oppor-jB»<«y- 
tunities offering for him to display his talents, he 
ingratiated himself more and more with Maxi- 
mian, who at last judged him capable of conduct- 
ing an important enterprize. This emperor there- 
fore ordered him to assemble a squadron at Bou- 
logne, and with it to give battle to the Frank and' 

Saxon pirates, and clear the seas of them. .Carau- 
sius had in fact all the courage and all the skill 
necessary for such an undertaking : but he had' 
not probity, without which no duty is well fulfil- 
led. He looked upon this commission as a means 
of making money ; and was not unjustly suspect- 
ed of letting the pirates pass, in order to attack 
them on their return when they should be richly 
laden. By this means he took several valuable 
prizes, of which he gave little or no account to 

the 

* The Menapiang then -occupied the country bordering upon 
that of the Morins, who, as every one knows, inhabited the 
ffoast whore Boulogne, Calais, &c. now stated. 
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the imperial treasuiy, or to the plundered proviti'* 
ces, but converted the greatest part of their pro- 
duce to his own use. Maximian, who never con- 
sulted the rules of moderation or prudence, or^ 
dered this powerful officer to be killed without 
an^ form of process. Carausius was informed of 
it in time, and sailed over to Britain with his fleeb 
There, having bribed or intimidated the only Ro.^ 
man legion then in the island, and some bodies of 
foreign troops which accompanied that legion, he 
assumed the purple,and declared himself emperor. 
Well knowing that Maximian would not fail to at- 
tack him in his new usurpation, he took all proper 
measures to strengthen himself, increasing his fleet 
by the addition of a great number of new ships 
which he built, and inviting the barbarians, Franks 
and Saxons, to join him, and share with him the 
plunder of the maritime provinces of Gaul. As 
he was a great seaman, he soon instructed these 
adventures, picked up from all parts, and rendered 
his marine very powerful, both by the number of 
his ships, and the skill of their crews. 

He m^. He had the necessary time to strengthen by these 
nieans his infant power : for when he revolted, 
o^st Maximian was still engaged in the war against the 
Germans, and besides he had no fleet. A year, at 
liged to least, was requisite to enable that prince, on one 
wTtiTfS!*hand, to subdue and pacify the German nations, 
Max. Pa. and on the other to build ships on the coast of 
Gaul opposite to Britain: so that when Maxi- 
Eanun. oaval armament was ready, Carausius was 

well prepared to receive him. He had even a great 
advantage over his.enemy ; in that the emperor’s 
sailors and soldiers were quite novices to the sea, 
and lyiexperienced in working their ships, or fight- 
ing upon that element. The orator Eumenes 
adds, that the winds and waves were contrary to 
Eutrop,i them. Certain it is that Maximian gave up his 
Aurei. net, enteipiize, and thought proper to make peace 
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with Carausius, by letting him enjoy his usurpa-’^'^'*’”'- 
tion. The rebel remained in possession of Bri- 
tain and of the title of Augustus ; and we have a 
medal of his, struck upon this very occasion, in 
which he associates himself with Dioclesian and 
Maximian. The legend is : The * Peace of the. 

Three Augusti. Carausius, thus established inAuoe> 
his island, bid defiance to the rest of the world for 
several years, until he at last fell by a domestic 
treachery. The English writers, quoted by M. de 
Tillemon t, say thathe rebuilt and fortified Severus’s 
wall, and gained some advantages over the barba- 
rians. 

His civil government was tyrannical : suitable to 
the means by which he had raised himself. He held 
the people in captivity, whilst he gave a loose to his 
own passions,and to those ofhistroops, who were the 
only support of his grandeur ; and the Britons saw 
their wives and children torn from their arms, to be 
sacrificed to the brutal lust of their new masters. 

Not to omit any thing that ancient monuments£^®*"^ 
have transmitted to us concerning Maximian’s ex-t™“sp<«t- 
ploits in Gaul, 1 shall observe, that this princengj^erlf^ 
having subdued the^ Germanic nations bordering »( the 
upon the Rhine, transplanted some tribes of them^^^’p.,. 
into the territories of Treves, and of the Nevians,«,?. cemi. 
who inhabited the country to which the present 
dioceses of Cambrai and Tournai answer pretty 
nearly. This policy of peopling the frontiers of 
the empire with barbarians when war had drained 
them of their natural inhabitants, was subject to 
inconveniencies, though it was often practised by 
the emperors. We shall see frequent examples of 
it. The people, now transported by Maximian, 
are called Franks and Lmtes. This last name has 
been differently interpreted by the learned, who 
have not yet determined how it should be under- 
stood. I shall content myself with observing that 
the epithet • which Eumenius joins to it, favours 

• the 

* Leetus pettUnunio restitutus. 
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the opinion of those who think that the Laetes 
were of Gallic origin, and that after having mi- 
grated into Germany in ancient times, they re- 
turned back to their old country when they were 
resettled in Gauk 

Two inscriptions which still subsist at Grenoble 
Ue rebiSt. inform us, that Dioclesian and Maximian rebuilt 
the walls, and indeed several of the edifices of 
that city, which was then called Cvlaro. 

Tiiitm. What I have hitherto relaterl of Maximian hap- 
pened within a space of five years, that is to say, 
between the end of the year of Christ 286 , and the 
year 291 . During this time, Dioclesian also made 
several military expeditions, of which I am now 
to speak. 

Diode. I have already observed that Dioclesian was n® 
great warrior. The most remarkable military ex- 
name.for- ploit of his wholc reign, was his forcing the king 
Persians, intimidated by the terror of his 
p^raLMtoname, to make peace with him. Vararanes II, tak- 
y^^^ing advantage of Carus’s death, Numerian’s re- 
treat, and the civil war between Dioclesian and 
Carinus, entered Mesopotamia, as I said before, 
and threatened to invade Syria. Dioclesian had 
only to shew himself, and all was quiet. Upon bia 
approach, the king of Persia forgot his pride, and 
sent ambassadors with presents to the Roman em- 
peror, desiring peace ; which he obtained, upon 
condition of his evacuating Mesopotamia and re- 
Pdfltni./’*- tiring beyond the Tigris. This is what we gather 
from the orators of those times, who extol Diocle- 
sian • for that, like his tutelar god Jupiter, he 
pacified the universe by his bare nod. It is very 
true that, if the fact be not exaggerated, this expe- 
dition does the emperor more honour, than victo- 
rics purchased at the expence of great bloodshed! 

But 



• Hoc, Jovis sui more, nutu illo patrio quo omnia contr#^ 
& migestate vestri nominis, consecutus est. MamerU 
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•. But he ^so acquired glory by arms. Panegy-VWones 
lists cite the Saracens as loaded by him 
chains: tliey speak of victories which he gained over van- 
over the Alamaiini in Rhaitia, and over the Sar-““*,^“a!^' 
roatians, the Juthongi, tlie Quadi, the Carpians,tions. 
the Gothsy in Paiinonia, and the neighbouring 
countries. It does not appear that these feats oi'Gcneth. 
arms were very considerable in themselves: but^“‘'^‘ 
they shew Dioclesian’s activity : and it is no smallPawr^. 
merit to have been able to make so many barbar-‘'‘"“‘‘ 
ous nations keep within due bounds. 

A triumph was decreed to l^th the emperors^'™"'- 
for the exploits 1 have naentioned : but they de-Ar<wi,n. 
fierred the celebration of it for several years ; still 
going on fighting new enemies. 

In the year of Christ 290 ^ they had an interview interview 
at Milan. In order to repair thither, they crossed, 
in the midst of winter, one of them the Julianemperor* 
Alps in his way from Pannonia, and the other the^ 
tottian Alps, which are those nearest Gaul. His- i heh- p.r- 
tory does not say what was the motive of this in-fettuniun. 
terview. But even if they had no other design 
in it than to let the world sec their perfect har- 
mony, that atone was sufficient to create an ad- 
miration, the consequence of which could not but 
be advantageous^ by contributing greatly to main- 
tain peace and tranquillity in the empire. This 
union of the two emperors is celebrated by Ma- 
mertinns : and it appears to me so rai-e a pfimno- 
meiion, so trujy noble a subject, and so really use- 
ful an example, that I cannot help transcribing 
here some oifthe thoughts by which that orator 
sets forth its value. 

“ • What ages, says Mamertinus, ever saw such 
“ concord in tlie possession and exercise of the so- 



• Quae ulla unquam videre seciila talem in summa potestate 
concordiam ? Qiii germani geminique fratres indiviso patri- 
monio tarn aequaliter utuntur, quam vos orbe Romano? Ob- 
trectaut sibi in vicem artifices operum sordidorum: est inter ali- 

quM 

VoE. IX. U 
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“ vereign power ? What brothers, even twins, ever 
“ enjoyed an undivided patrimony soequallyasyou 
“ do the empire ? The meanest artisans envy one 
“ another: the musician is jealous of a rival voice: 

“ in short, there is nothing, howsoever low or vul- 
“ gar, but what becomes a subject of quarrels and 
“ dissentions when shared with others. But your 
immortal souls are exalted above all wealth, 
above all fortune, and even above the empire 
“itself. The Rhine and the Danube, the Nile, 
“ the Euphrates, and the Tigris, the two oceans, 
“ the Eastern an(4 the Western, and all the land, 
“ rivers, and shores, contained within those dis- 
“ tant boundaries, are enjoyed by you with the 
“ same reciprocal equanimity, as the two eyes 
“ enjoy in common the light of the day. Thus 
“ your mutual friendship doubles to you the 

“ blessings 

quos etiam canors vocis invidia : nihil denique tam vile, tam 
vulgare est, cujus participes nialigiiis amulationis stimulis 
vacent. Vester vero immortalis animus omnibus opibus 
omnique fortuna, atque etiam ipso est major Imperio. Vo- 
. bis Rhenus, & later, & Nilus, & cum geraino Tigris Eu- 

phrate, & uterque Oceanus, i quidquid est inter 

ista terrarum, & fluminum, & littorum, tam facili sunt a.'quani- 
initate communia, quantum sibi gaudent esse communem ocu- 
li diem. Ita duplices vobis divina potentia fructus pictas ves- 
tra largitur ; & suo uterque fruitur 6. consortia imperio. Lau- 
rea ilia devictis accolentibus Syriam nationibus, dla Rhbetio^ 
& ilia Sarmatica, te, Maximiane, secerunt pio gaudio trium- 
phaiitem. Itidem hie gens Cavionum Herulorumque deleta, 
Traiisrhenana victoria, it domitis opj)ressa Francis bella pirati- 
ca, Diocletianum votorum compotem reddiderunt Dividere 
inter vos Dii immortales sua beneficia non possunt : quicquid 
alterutri praestatur, amborum est. 

Obstupcscerent certe omnes homines admiratione vestri, eti- 
am si VOS idem parens eademque mater ad istam concordiam 
naturae legibus imbuissent. At enim quanto hoc est admirabi- 
lius vel pulcrius, quod vos castra, quod pr*lia, quod pares vic- 
toria; feceres fratres ? Dum virtutibus vestris lavetis, dum pul- 
cherrima invicem facta laudatis, dum ad summura fortuna; fas- 
tigium pari gradu tenditis, diversum sanguinem alfectibus mis- 
cuistis. Non fortuita in vobis est germanitas, sed electa. No- 
tum sa;pe eisdem parentibus natos esse dissimiles. Certissimae 
fraternitatis est usque ad imperium similitudo. Mamerl. Ge- 
Tteik. Maxim. . 
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“ blessings of the gods : each of you enjoys his 
“ own exploits, and those of his colleague. The 
“ laurels which Dioclesian gathered in the east, 

“ in Rliaetia, in Pannonia. made you, Maximian 
“ Augustus, triumph with heart-felt joy': whilst 
“ on the other hand, the destruction of the Ger- 
“ manic nations in Gaul, the ravaging of Ger- 
“ many beyond tlie Rhine, and the ending of the 
“ wars of the pirates, by the submission of the 
“ Franks, completed Dioclesian’s wishes. The 

immortal gods cannot divide their gifts between 
“ you : whatever is granted to^ne, becomes com- 
“ mon to both. 

“ All mankind would wonder and be astonish- 
“ ed, if even nature herself, by giving you both 
“ the same origin, had inspired you with this mu- 
“ tual concord. But Imw much more admirable, 

“ or rather how much more beautiful is it, that 
“ camps, battles, and equal victories have made 
“ you brothers? Whilst you mutually applaud each 
“ others virtues, whilst you praise each Others 
“ glorious exploits, whilst ymu march with equal 
“ steps towards the highest pinnacle of fortune 
“ and fame, your different bloods are blended in- 
“ to one. Not chance, but choice has made you 
“ brothers. It is but too well known, that the 
“ children of the same parents are often very un- 
“ like each other. To be brothers upon the 
“ throne, is being brothers indeed.” 

Thus it is that Mamertinus praises the harmony The hon- 
and good understanding between the two empe-^^gy 
rors: and, indeed, he could not, in his situation , to Dincle^ 
make any difference between Dioclesian and“"‘- 
IVlaximian. But though this union does them 
both great honour, it is easy to perceive that the 
principal glory belonged to him who was the au- 
thor and principle of it, by a superiority of wis- 
dom, always ruling without seeming so to do, and 
substituting the impression of respect in lieu of 
the right of compulsion of which he had divested 

2 himself. 
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himself. Dioclesian relied so much upon this 
authority inherent in his person, that he was not 
afraid to take, not strictly two more colleagues, 
but two new assistants under the name of Ceesars, 
to whom he delegated a very great power, with 
the assurance of their inlieriting the empire. 

Here- Dangers increa.sing, he resolved to increase his 
solves to supports. In the year of Chiist 29 1 , Mamcrtinus, 
Ciesars. cxtolled the happiness ot the empire, which was 
A.ii.104?. jjQ longer attacked by the barbarians busied with 
destroying each other. That orator even enters 
into a kind of detail upon this subject. He says 
that the Moors were distracted by civil wars : he 
makes the Goths fight with the burgundians, and 
the Taifales with the Vandals and the Gepidi. 
He adds that Ormies or Hormisdas, brother to the 
king of Persia, had revolted, and drawn some 
Scythian nations into his rebellion. But if the 
Roman empire, under favour of thetroubles among 
its enemies, enjoyed tranquillity, it was only tran- 
sitory, and of short duration. By the end of that 
£utr»p.i same year 265, and in the beginning of the next, 
rtVf. utcr. |j.,g scene changed, and fears of domestic as well 
as foreign wars alarmed Dioclesian’s prudence. 
Besides, Carausius, who continued to keep posses- 
sion of Britain, Achilleus assumed the purple in 
Egypt : Africa was ravaged by the Quinquegenti- 
ans, a people or confederacy mentioned in history 
only at this time : one Julianus rebelled in Africa, 
or, according to others, in Italy: and lastly, the 
king of Persia, having probably conquered his bro- 
ther, threatened to attack the Romans in the east. 

I do not speak of the German and Scythian na- 
tions bordering upon the Rhine and Danube, who, 
though weakened by their own divisions, gave, as 
we shall see, the Romans some employment. 

All these dangers were to be guarded against ^ 
at the same time, and consequently it was nece.s- 
sary to distribute the forces of the state under 

different 
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different leaders. It i$ highly probable that Dio- 
clesian did not '■ ink he could safely trust the 
command of the armies to officers who were only 
generals. The accumulated examples of the many 
usurpers who had started up since Gallienus, ter- 
rified him without doubt. He saw that scarce 
any one private man had of late been at the head 
of a considerable body of troops, without forming 
extravagant hopes, and aspiring to the first rank. 

He therefore judged, that as he should be obliged 
to employ for these different expeditions several 
armies at the same time, it would be most pru- 
dent not to gi^e the command of them to any but 
Ca 2 sars of his own creating, in whom the assu- 
rance of succeeding to the throne by law'ful means, 
would prevent, or at least check the impulse of 
an unjust ambition. His choice fell upon Chlo- 
rus and Galerius, with whom 1 must make the 
reader acquainted. 

Constantius, in ancient monuments, is called cenatantu 
Flavius Valerius Constantius. Aurelius Vic- 
tor gives him the name of Julius. As to the sur- 
name of Chlorus, we do not find it authorised 
in antiquity. This Greek word, which signifies 
pale, was probably not an epithet of his own chu- 
sing, hut was given him by the public, and passed 
into use, for the convenience of distinguishing 
him from tlie other princes of the same name. 

His proper name was Constantius : that of his 
family, Flavius. The name of Valerius came to 
him from his adoption by Maximian, who himself 
had it of Dioclesian. 

1 have already said that he was, by his mother 
Clatidia, grand-nephew toe the emperor Claudius 
if. and that his father Eutropius held an illustri- 
ous rank among the nation of the Dardanians in 
, lllyricum. He therefore has above his cotempor 
rary emperors, most of wliom were of mean ex- 
traction, the advantage of being noblv bora. 

Me 
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iMtanu 3e jjg ^.35 Hkewisc supcrior to most of them by 
p^iec. 8 . Other still more estimable qualities. He was mild, 
i 1 ®- moderate, humane, beloved by the soldiers, sought 
^e^'vit. the happiness of his people, was regular in his 
conrt. 13, manners, and respected virtue. He even knew 
the true God, if we believe Eusebius, and con- 
demned the gross superstition of Polytheism. But, 
like many of the most enlightened philosophers, 
he probaoly judged it most prudent to keep his 
sentiments to himself, and to act with the vulgar. 
Mureivuf. Wc havc no reason to think him much instruc- 
Eumen.pro ted in Icttcrs ; though, like a great prince, he fa- 
protected learning, as#we shall see. 
Tiiiem. His education was quite military. He began 
rw. with serving in the guards, and raised himself by 
degrees. Helearnedthe art of warunder thosegreat 
masters, Aurelian and Probus : and whilst the for- 
mer of these two emperors was yetupon thethrone, 
jEumen. Constantius, already intrusted with a considerable 
cZiuAug command, proved how well he had profited by his 
lessons, since we find the honour of a victory as- 
cribed to him towards the year of Christ 274, over 
rop.carin.^ German nation near Vindonissa, now Windisch 
in Swisscrland. Under Carus, he was governor of 
Dalmatia: and we have seen that he even then 
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seemed worthy of the empire. Employed by Dio- 
clesian to repel an irruption of the Sarmatians bor- 
dering upon the Cimmerian Bosphorus, he suc- 
ceeded to the satisfaction of his prince; and soon 
after he was made Caesar, to which promotion his 
merit recommended him as strongly as his birth. 

Nothing in the whole world could be less like 
Constantius, than the colleague now given him. 
Galerius, born in Dacia, of the lowest parentage, 
and employed fromhisinfancyintendingcattle,was 
brutaljSavage, and blood-thirsty. Eutropiuspraises 
the regularity of his morals. But that encomium 
seems diflficult to reconcile with his intemperance in 
eating and drinking ; which was so great as to ren- 
■ - dcr 
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der him an enormous lump of flesh : and the 
equally violent and shameful distemper by which 
he at last perished miserably, gives room to sus- 
pect him of still worse debaucheries 

He must, however, have had some good quali- 
ties, to make Dioclesian esteem him. It is allow- 
ed that he understood war; having passed through 
all the gradations of the service, from the station 
of a common soldier to the most important em- 
ployments, of which he acquited himself with ho- 
nour and success. Besides this, he is said to have 
had some love for justice : a disposition not in- 
compatible with moroseness of temper. If the 
meanness of his origin was a motive which influ- 
enced Dioclesian in his choice ; ifhe looked upon 
Galerius as his creature, who, owing all to him, 
could not fail to be grateful ; he was much mis- 
taken. He found in Constantins, whose birth in- 
titled him to pretensions to the throne, far greater 
fidelity and moderation, than in Galerius, the son 
of a herdsman, and a herdsman himselfl 

Galerius, in his medals, takes the names of C. TUkm. 
Galerius Valerius Maximianus. Galerius 
was his proper name. That of Valerius was 
borrowed from Dioclesian, who adopted him. 

This same emperorgave him the surnameof Maxi- 
MiANi’s, as a w arning to him t® imitate the fide- 
lity of Maximian Herculius towards his benefac- 
tor. Some of the writers of that time call him 
Armentarius, in allusion to his first station of 
herdsman ; the Latin word armentum, signifying 
a drove of large cattle. He himself did not use 
that name, which would have reminded him of 
disagreeable ideas. . . 

_ 1 . 1 • • 1 AdoptDii 

Dioclesian took every precaution in order to at- and new 
tach the two intended Ciesars as strongly as possi- 
ble to himself and his colleague. 1 have already Csesars. 
spoken ineidentally of their adoption. Galerius 
was adopted by Dioclesian, and received from him,fai/r. 
the surname of Jovius; Constantins by Maxi-^"'"^?’' 

mian^t^. 
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mian, who likewise communicated to him the sur- 
name of Hekculius. New marriages cemented 
the alliance. Constantius and Galerius were both 
married ; the former to Helena, mother of the 
great Constantine : the name of the wife of the 
latter is not known. The emperors insisted on 
their repudiating these wives. Dioclesiaii gave 
his daughter Valeria in marriage to Galerius. 
Constantius espoused Theodora, daughter-in-law 
to Maximian, by a former marriage of the em- 
press Eutropia, 

e«remony All the preliminaries being settled, the cere- 
"taiLuiliil" installation of the Caesars, was per- 

formed on the first of March, in the year of Christ 
292. Dioclesian, having assembled the troops in a 
>f. A 1043. place about three thousand paces distant from Ni- 
TOtou comedia, ascended an eminence, presented Gale- 
rius to the soldiery, and with their consent invest- 
ed him with the purple. It is very probable that 
Constantius received the same honour from Maxi- 
mian in some one of the cities of Gaul or Italy. 

The two Cmsars were decorated with all the ti- 
tles which characterised the supreme power among 
the Romans, excepting that of Augustus, which 
remained peculiar to Dioclesian and Maximian. 
They had the tribunitian power, the appellation 
of emperors, that of fathers of their country, and 
Suvunfra the high-priesthood. This was a novelty. The 
Cmsars before tliem had not enjoyed any such 
prerogatives, little compatible with the title of 
princes of the yonlh, which was affected to them. 
ron^‘ 3 n- The rank between Constantins and Galerius wa$ 
C® ar”’ settled according to that ot their adoptive fa- 
■ thers. Galerius, though adopted by the first of 
the August}, was only the secoml Caesar. Tlic 
pre-eminence >vas due to Constantius, on account 
of his nobility: and perhaps too, he might be 
- ,, more advanced in the service. The fact is, that 

le. his name is always placed first in all public monu- 
ments. ' 



There 
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There had already been a petition, not of do-®^P'"‘ 
minions, if I am right, but of inspection and ad-^„edlo 
ministration between Diodesian and Maximian.^°''s‘an- 
The two Augusti made a new one of the same tia-o^jutiiis. 
ture with their CtEsars. Diodesian assigned J- 

Galerius for his department, lllyricum, Thrace, 
Macedonia, Greece ; and Maximian to Constan-O''-*- 
tins, Gaul, Spain, and Britain. 

This plan was, on one hand, well calculated for in 
the defence of all the different parts of the 

. i I • I II* • . , or the mill- 

pire, each of which now had its prince in theti|)iRatiou 

middle of it, ready to prevent domestic 

and seditions, and to repel all foreign enemies, juri. 

On the other, it became a source of civil wars ; 
not immediately, whilst Dioclesian’s wisdom and 
authority, kept all in respect ; at least in the next 
generation. It is true, the sovereign power was 
not hereditary of full right among the Romans, 
as I have often observed. But could it be ex- 
pected that the sons of emperors and Caesars 
would tamely consent to take up with a private 
station ? The event will justify this reflection. 

Another inconvenience arose from this arrange- 
ment, which has been remarked by Lactantius, 
and even by Aurelius Victor. Each of these four 
princes had his court, his officers, and particular- 
ly his prastorian praefect, who had under him his 
vicars, according to Uioclesian’s institution, dis- 
tributed in the different provinces of the general 
department. Each of these princes would also 
have' under his command as many troops as the 
whole empire maintained before, when governed 
only by one chief. 7'hence ensued oppression of 
the people, increase of taxes, violences, and ex- 
tortions. The evil was still augmented by 
Dioclesian’s subdividing the provinces into small 
districts. His intention probably was to lessen 
the authority of the subaltern governors, by di- 
minishing their departments, and by that means 
to put it out of their power to rebel. But he in- 
creased 
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creased the expences of the state, in proportion 
to the additional number of officers; and the 
abuse was carried to such a height, that * the 
number of persons employed by the four princes 
both in their civil and their military administra- 
tions, began to exceed that of the rest of the sub- 
jects who were to pay for their maintenance. 

In general, Dioclesian's government is cried 
down by Lactantius as hard and tyrannical. That 
writer charges him with greediness to enrich the 
treasury at the expence of the people, and to accu- 
mulate immoderate hoards of money. He even 
pretends that his unjust avarice was enforced by 
cruelty, and that frequently the possessor was 
made away witli, in order to come at his estate. 
I know not whether Lactantiiis’s zeal for Chris- 
tianity m^y not have carried him too far against 
an odious persecutor. But 1 find that Aurelius 
Victor, a Pagan author, complains of the taxes 
introduced into Italy, which, as generally is the 
case, though moderate at first, rose afterwards to 
a pernicious height. 

LactantiusblameslikewiseinDioclesiantheragc 
of building, by which the city of Nicomedia, the 
usual place of residence of that prince, suffered 
most, t Here, says our author, he built a basilic, 
tliere a circus ; in another place a mint, and else- 
where an arsenal. His wife must have a palace ; 
his daughter another. Tomake room for these new 
edifices, a great part of the city was taken from its 
inhabitants, who were obliged to wander wiih their 

wives 

* Major esse cceperat nuraerus accipientium, quam dantium. 
Lad. 

t Hie basilicGP, liic circus, hie moneta, liic arraorum fabriaa, 
hie uxori domus, hie fili®. Repente magna pars civitatis ex- 
ceditur. Mifrrabant omnes cum conjugibus ac liberis, quasi 
urbe ab hostibus capta. Et quum perfecta h®c fuerant cum 
interitu provinciarum, “ Non recte facta sunt, aiebat : alio mo- 
“ do fiant” Rursus dirui ac mutari necesse erat, itei-um fortas- 
se casura. Ita semper dementabat, Nicomediam studens urbi 
Rom® co®quare. Lad, 
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wives and children, as if their country had been 
taken by enemies. When these buildings were fi- 
nished, to the ruin of the provinces ; they are not 
rightly done, said the emperor, they must be exe- 
cuted upon another plan. Then they were pulled 
down and altered, perhaps to fall again. Such 
was the effect of his madness in wanting to make 
Nicomedia equal to Rome. 

To be convinced tliat Lactantius’s account ofjjiode,;. 
Dioclesian’s profusion in building is not exagge-an’s baths 
rated, we need only compare it with what we know“‘ 
and now see of his baths in the city of Rome : an 
immense building, the vast circumference of 
which, if it cannot without hyperbole * be com- 
pared to the extent of a province, is at least great- 
er than that of many cities. Nardini, who was an 
eye-witness, says that these baths occupied the 
space on which now stand the church, the mon- 
astery, and the garden of the Bernardins ; the 
church, the monastery, and the large garden of 
the Carthusians : tw’o great courts and the gra- 
naries of the apostolic chamber ; a fountain called 
the Fountain of the Baths, and several vineyards 
and private houses. The truth is, that w'e must 
not imagine these baths to have contained only 
buildings destined merely for bathing. There 
were in them walks, places for bodily exercise, and 
others for study ; rows of trees, porticos, great 
halls, and libraries. The Ulpian library in parti- 
cular, was removed from Trajan’s square, where 
it was first kept, to these baths, by Dioclesian’s 
order. A prince who built such edifices had 
somewhat more in view than the bare convenience 
of the public. Love of pomp and magnificence, 
had undoubtedly a great share in them. 

I return to the order of facts. Five causes of 
uneasiness had determined Dioclesian to create Cae- 
sars : 

* Lavacra in moduni provinciamni exstructa. Amm. 1. XVI. 



« 
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sars : Carausiiis, the kinj» of Persia, the Quinqne- 
gentians, Julian an usurper in Africa or Italy, 
Achiilajus in Egypt. These different cares busietl 
the four princes upwards of five years, and their 
success was favourable on all sides. Of this I 
am now to give the reader an account, so far as 
the scantiness of materials will permit. 

Maximian conquered and subdued theQuinqne- 
4 luiiique- gentians, whoever those people may have been ; 

lor they are quite unknown to us. There is some 
Fam-f;. I. room to think they miglit belong to Mauritania • : 
fni. .5 Pqj jjjg panegyrists boast greatly of Maximian’s 
exploits against the Moors about this time, and do 
not say a single word of the Quinquegentians : a 
name which makes only a momentary appearancein 
history, and is nolonger mentioned after thisperiod. 
He dfs- it was likewise Maximian who delivered the em- 

troysUie pire from the tyrant Julian. That usurper, being 
jifiian."^ conquered, plunged his sword into his breast, and 
Kiel. EfiL then threw himself alive into the flames of a fune- 
ral pile which he had oi dered to be set on fire. 
2w'hav-’ iJioclesian undertook the waragainstAchillreus, 
inf' (rans- but did not carry it on very briskly, since that ii- 
jiortcd the gyrner reigned six years in Egypt. During that in- 
ihioPaii- tcrval, i can cite no other exploit of the Jlomart 
noma, ciTiperor, but the transplanting of the Carpians in- 
A- toJrannoma* Aurehanhau already transported part 
of tliatnation thither. Dioclcsian finished the work ; 
of EgyX'^the Carpians, defeated by him and Galerius, sub- 
and, when settled in the territories of the 
hills. ^ empire, instead of eqemies, became subjects. We 
7vin,t. of castles built by Dioclcsian in the 

jLttinw. •' 

jnuti. Fief, country 

Awvt. lih. 

...a’l III. , jjjg notes Hpon Eusebius's cbronrcle, p. 22S, 

inclines to think that the Quinquegentians were the inhabi- 
tants of l.yhia PentapoUtana. The similitude of namea may 
strengthen this conjectnre ; the words nsiraViAi; in Greek, 
and (hn>»pKgcn(c.i or Qinqurgcnliatti in Latin, signifying alUht 
Jk cUwt Or nations. 
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country of the Sarmatians, over against the cities'^'"'*-*’’^ 
of Aciiicum and Bononia in Pannonia. 

In the year of Christ 29G, this prince marched a. u.io4.t 
against the usurper of Egypt, conquered him 
battle with much difficulty, and reduced him to 
the necessity of shutting liiinself up in Alexan-t’^®*- 
dria, where lie besieged him. The siege lasted 
eiglit months : at the end of which Achillasus was 
taken and killed wdth the principal accomplices 
of his rebellion. This just punishment of the guil- 
^ was but the prelude of inexcusable cruelties. 

The conqueror revenged himself upon the people. 

He gave Alexandria up io be plundered, if we 
believe Orosius : and we may believe him, sineeO'-"- 
it is certain from the testimony of Eutropius, a Pa-*''’ 
gan author, that Dioclesian desolated all Egypt 
by murders and proscriptions. However, he made 
some regulations for that country, of which ex- 
perience and practice proved the utility. 

I should scarcely notice here what an historian 
of the middle age tells us very gravely, if it were"^'’ 
not for this reason : that it is right to preserve 
the remembrance of the vulgar errors that have 
reigned among men. That writer relates tliat 
Dioclesian ordered strict search to be made after 
the books of the ancient Egyptians concerning 
Alchymy, and that he burnt them, for fear the 
secret of making gold, and the facility of growing 
rich by that means, should induce Egypt to re- 
new its rebellions. It is well known now what 
ought to be thought of that deceitful art, boasted 
of by quacks and sharpers, and adopted by dupe.s, 
who have too often thrown away real fortunes, in 
pursuit of empty smoke. 

M. de Tillemont, with great probability, refers 
to this expedition of Dioclesian, the ruin of the 
cities Busiris and Coptos, which, according to 
Eusebius’s chronicle, having revolted from the 
Romans about this time, were taken and levelled 
with the ground. These two cities, though tacked 

togetlier 
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together by the ancient author, were very far 
asunder, Busiris being in the Delta, and Coptos 
in Thebais. 

It is certain that Dioclesian visited the frontiers 
muciicoun- of Egypt towards the south, and that he took, in 
order to secure their tranquillity, measures suited 
in iven to liis gcnius, iiiore inclined to consult prudence, 
Uays above to covct glory. Considering that the extent of 

numonthethe countiy wliicli the Romans possessed above 
Niie. Elephantinum on the Nile, as much as could be 
travelled over in seven days, was rather burdensome 
than useful to them, and that the revenue they re- 
ceived from it was not sftfficient to defray the ex- 
pence of their garrisons in those parts, he aban- 
doned that district of seven days journey to the No- 
bates, a people who inhabited the desarts of Oasis ; 
and at the same time that he made them a present 
of that country, much richer and more fruitful 
than their own, he charged them with the care of 
defending it against the Blemmyes, and of stop- 
ping their troublesome inroads. He also agreed to 
purchase peace of them both by a pension, which 
was still paid in Justinian’s time : but without any 
^reat advantage ; nothing but force of arms be- 
ing able to curb the avidity of the barbarians. 
Constantine accompanied Dioclesian in the war 
tine’s first Jn Egypt, and there signalized his infant valour by 
several fine actions. He must then have been in 
his twenty-third year ; for there is reason to think 
that he was born in the year of Christ 274 ; and 
the year 296, as 1 observed before, was probably 
that in which Dioclesian conquered Achillaeus. 
That emperor had taken him as ah hostage, when 
he made his father Constantins Chlorus Cassar: 
and we do not find that Constantine was ever 
much absent from Dioclcssian after that time, 
unless it was to follow Galerius in his expedition, 
either upon the Danube, or against the Persians : 
50 that this prince, destined by providence to be- 
come the protector of Christianity, spent his 

whole 
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whole youth under the iuiinediate government of 
the greatest enemies to the Christian name. 

He was born at Naissus, a city of Moesia, hut 
anciently attributed to the nation of the Darda- comiant. 
nians, from which his paternal ancestors derived 
their origin. His mother was Helena, whose 
marriage with Constantins Chlorus, some, even 
Christian authors have disputed, and consequent- 
ly have rendered the legitimacy of Constantine’s 
birth doubtful. But in reality, this opinion seems 
to have had no other foundation than Helena’s 
being of greatly inferior rank to her husband *. 

That excepted, every thing conspires to make us 
look upon her as united to Constantins by a law- 
ful alliance : the title of wife, which is given her 
by several writers ; the distinction which Con- 
stantine always enjoyed at Dioclesian’s eourt, 
where he held the first rank next to the emperor ; 
the very circumstance of his being an hostage, 
which supposes him to have been dear to his father, 
as a son destined to succeed him ; and the great 
encomiums given by panegyrists to the f chastity 
of Constantins, whom his son is praised for having 
imitated, in preventing by a lawful engagement 
the dangers to which his youth and exalted station 
might have exposed hisvirtue,andin constantly re- 
specting the sacred laws of marriage; all these rea- 
sons determine us to follow the sentiment which is 

most 

• St Ambrose says that Helena kept an inn, where Constm- 
tius first became acquainted with her. This is a respectal)le 
witness: but he is the only one. If this fact had been known 
to Zosimus, who is a declared enemy to Constantine, and who 
flatly calls him a bastard, and his mother a woman of little 
virtue, he would not have failed to make use of it. 

t Quo enim magis continentiani patris square postuisti fthe 
orator addresses himself to Constantine ) quam quod te ab ipso 
fine pueritiae illico matrimonii legibus tradidisti, ut prinio in- 
gressu adolescenti* formares aninium maritalem, nihil do vagis 
cupiditatibus, nihil de concessis setati voluptatibus in hoc sa- 
crum pectus admitteres ? Pa?iej'. Majcim. CoiisL 
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most lionourable for Constantine, a»xl to consider 
him as tlie legitimate son of Constanlius Chlorn'i. 
riitnn. This young prince shewed in liis carlyyears what 
would one day be. Joining the advantages of 
the body to the exalted qualities of the mind, he 
was tall, well made, brave, even, so as to add ter the 
common hasards of war those of single combats 
. with the boldest enemies, generous, magnanimous, 
wise in his private conduct, and a stranger to all 
passions but that of supporting the splendour of his 
name, and of lendering himself wortbyof the gran- 
deur to which his birth intitled him. His father 
was a great example to him ; Constantius’s ex- 
ploits, which I shall relate, surpassing by far all 
that we know of those of Dioclesian and Maximian. 
r^nstan- This prince had Gaul for his department, and 
into war Consequently two enemies to engage •, Carausius 
•gainst Ca- on One hand, wlio had usurped Britain and the 
^"'takes title of Augiistus ; and on the other the German 
th’"c t' ”f *^^*^*°*^^ f'l'ank.s, who, favoured and assisted by 
Boidegne. the same Carausius, had siezed upon the country 
of the Batavians. 



Eumen.Pa. Cai aiisius posscsscd the city of Boulogne upon 
coast of Gaul, and constantius judged it most 
4 Co««(ant. adviscable tobegin withtakingthat placefrom him, 
in order to confine him entirely to his island. The 
better to secure the success of this enterprize, he 
used great dispatch, settingoutthc momentiie was 
appointed C:csar, and arriving before Boulogne 
. when he was Icastexpected. Hebesieged theplace 
by land: and at the same time shut up the mouth 
of its harbour by.driving piles a-cross it, so that no 
ship could pass with succours of any kind from Ca- 
rausius.' By this means the city w'as soon obliged to 
surrender : and by an event which savours of the 
marvellous, though our fathers saw the same tiling 
happen at the taking of Rochelle ; the stockade, 
which had resisted the wavesas longas thecity held 
out, was broken down by the sea as soon as Con- 
stantius 
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stantius became, master of the place. Those who 
submitted to him had no cause to repent. He 
reduced them by force, and preserved them by hiS 
goodness. 

In order to attack Carausius in his island, a fleet He reco- 
was necessary, and Constantins had none. Whilst 
ships were building for him, he did not remain rf'the^ 
idle, but turned his efforts towards his second 
ject, the country of the Batavians. The orator, Franks had 
Euraenius, gives us here an elegant description 
that singular land, which in those days seemed off 
little likely ever to be filled with flourishing cities, these last 
or to become the mart of the universe. “ • This^*f^‘ 
“ country, says he, is not, if I may be allowed the iranspianta 
“ expression, land. It is so penetrated and soak-^^^t* 
“ ed with water, that not only its visibly boggy p»rt8 of 
“ parts give way under the foot, which sinks in 
** but even those places which seem somewhat 
“ firmer, shake and tremble when trod on, and the 
*« wide extending agitation proves that only a thin 
“ light crust, covers vast bodies of water.” 

War was difficult in such a country, and the 
more so as the barbarians had great forests near 
them, to retreat to in case of need. Constantius 
surmounted every obstacle, and not only delivered 
and re-conquered the country which the Franks had 
seized, but forced those haughty enemies to lay 
down their arras and submit to such terms as he 
thought proper to grant them. He transported 
their whole nation, men, women, and children, in- 
to the districts of Gaul which they had formerly 
laid waste, that what had been rendered desart and 
uncultivated through their ravages, might also, b^ 

their 

• Ilia regio .... peiie, ut cum verb! periculo loquar, terra 
' non eat Ita penitus aquis imbuta permaduit, ut non selum 
' qu£e manifeste palustris est cedat ad nixum, & hauriat pressa 
vestigium, sed etiam, ubi videtur paulo firmior, pedum pulsu 
tentata quatiatur, & sentire se procul mota pondus testetu^ 

.... Subjacentibus innatat, & suspensa late vacillat. 

VoL. IX. X 
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their means, be repeopled and restored to its foN 
iner fertility. 

The orator, Eumenius, exercises his eloquence 
upon this fine topic. “ * We may now, says he, 

“ lord it over tho.se who formerly made us trem- 
ble, and assign triumphal honours even to our 
“ provinces. The Cauc and the Frison till the 
“ ground for me : the plunderer and the robber, 

“ now fixed in a settled abode, drives the plough ^ 
“ and labours in the field : he supplies my mar- I 
“ kets with cattle of his own feeding, and the j 
“ barbarian, turned husbandman, procures me I 
plenty, and lowers the price of provisions. If 
“ the orders of our princes hid him resume for our 
“ defence those arms which he so often used 
“ against us, he thinks himself happy.” 

The panegyrist does not say here in what parts 
of Gaul these colonies of captive Franks were 
settled. Only, at the end of the same discourse, 
he names the territories of Amiens, Beauvais, 
Troyes, and Langres, as re- peopled by swarms of 
transplanted barbarians. But as besides the trans- 
migration now spoken of, another was executed 
some years after by Constantins, as we shall have 
occasion to observe, we cannot distinguish what 
belongs particularly to each of these two similar 
operations. 

Mian. Or. Wc Say thc Same of the castles which Constan- 
tius built, according to his grandson Julian the 
apostate, upon the frontiers, and even in the mid- 
dle of the barbarous parts of Germany. It is a 
precaution which he may have taken in eitlier of 
his two expeditions against the Franks. 

The j 

* Iiisultare, Ilercule, eommuni Galliamm nomine libet, Sr, 
(jiiod pace vestr.1 loquar, ipsis trinm^nm assignare Provindi*. 
.4i-at ergo nunc niihi Caucus & Frisius ; & ille vagns, iUe pBf- 
d.itor, excrcitio squalidns operatur, & frequentat niindmas mess 
j)ecnre vcrrali, & cultor liarberus laxat annonam. Quin etiam, 
si ad delectuin vocetur, accurrit, & obsequiis teritur, & terj» 

( oercetur, & servire se militia gratulatur. 
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, The first of them must have taken him up at 
least three years^ since it filled the whole interval 
between the taking of Boulogne in the year of 
Christ 292, and his carrying the war into Britain 
ill 296. It is probably to this time that we ought 
to refer the exploits which Eumenius speaks of in 
the beginning of his panegyric of Constantins : a 
barbarian king taken in a snare of his own laying, 
and made prisoner ; all Germany laid waste from 
the bridge over the llhine at Colt^ne, to the Da- 
luibe : and it is also in this same interval that we 
place, after M. de Tillemont, the care which this 
equally good and warlike prince bestowed upon 
the re-establishment of the city of Autun. 

I have already said that this city suffered greatly iie-esti^ 
from thje first revolt of the Baugaudes : that, 
ful to her lawful masters, she sustained a siege of^a 
seven naontlis; ami that after supplicating in vain'^'^*^^* 
the assistance of Claudius II. then busied with 
war against the Goths, she was at last forced to»«*'t>'«'- 
open her gates to the rebels, who treated her like 
a city taken by storm. From tiiat fatal time she 
had remained during twenty-five years in a state of 
desolation, her buildings, both public and private, 
either totally destroyed or greatly damaged, her 
fields neglected and in general uncultivated, and 
the whole country round about reduced to ex- 
treme poveity. 

Constantins, witbodt doubt, thought his family 
in some measure obliged, out of gratitude, to shew 
kindness to a city which had behaved with such 
extiaordinary fidelity to his great uncle Claudius 
II. and to which that fideKty had cost so dear. 

He spared neither expence nor pains to repair 
its misfortunes, giving considerable sums to pay 
the debts cd’ the city, and rebuild its temples, 
baths, and houses, and repeopling it by inviting 
thither all sorts of artists and workmen from the 
aeighbouring provinces. He also made it the win- 
ter quarters of some of the legions, in order to 

2 . bring 
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bring money into the country, and at the same 
time labourers for the public works, particularly 
aqueducts, built there by his order : and lastly, 
he restored to it the study of letters, of which he 
knew the value, though his military life had not 
permitted him to make any great personal pro- 
gress in learning. 

Pol. II. The school of Autun was famous even in re- 
mote antiquity. Under I'iberius, the rebel Sa- 
crovir found there, accordingto Tacitus, the whole 
‘ flower of the young nobility of Gaul assembled to 
study the fine arts, and made them hostages for 
nut. Uttiv. the fidelity of their parents. This indisputable 
^“™^^‘^'fact may authorise, to a certain degree, the tradi- 
tion of the country, which says, that before the 
Romans entered Gaul, the Druids educated the 
youth of that country at Autun, and had a house 
there upon an eminence to this day called Mont- 
Dru, which is as much as to say the Mount of the 
voii.p. Druids. In this case Augustus was not, as 1 said 
in his reign, the institutor, but only the restorer 
and benefactor of the school of Autun. 

It cannot be expected that we should give an 
historical account of the progress of this school, 
for which, even if this were a proper place for 
that detail, we have absolutely no materials. We 
meet with a great Chasm from the time of Tibe- 
rius to the grandfather of the rhetorician Eume- 
tiius, a native of Athens, w*ho after having taught 
with reputation at Rome, settled at Autun, and 
there publicly professed rhetoric until he was up- 
wards of eighty years old. The same Eumenius 
Eumm. cites the px’ofessor Glaucus, his cotemporary, but 
froidioi. farther advanced in years, who, he says, though 
not born an * Athenian, might have passed for 
one by his elocution. Eumenius himself, born 
at Autun, taught eloquence for some time in his 
native country, and afterwards had an employment 
which obliged him to attend the palace and the 

prince. 

* Non civitete Atticuin, «ed eloquio. 
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prince. He was stiled Memorice magister, or chief 
JRemembrcmcer. Constantins, resolving to revive 
the splendour of literature in the city of Autun, 
thought no one fitter than Eumenius to second 
him in that design, and therefore desired him to 
resume the professorship at the same time that he 
held his office in the palace. His letter to him 
on this occasion deserves to be inserted here. It 
bears, in the beginning, the names of the two em- 
perors and two Caesars, like all other acts that 
were passed throughout the whole extent of the 
empire : but no doubt can be made of its being 
written by Constantins, in whose department Gaul 
was. It runs as follows : 

“ Our faithful subjects the Gauls, deserve that 
“ we should interest ourselves in the education 
“ of their children, who are instructed at Autun 
“ in learning and morality. * How can we better 
“ reward their zeal, than by procuring them an 
“ advantage which fortune can neither give nor 
“ take away ? To this end, as the school where 
“ they are brought up is now without a head, we 
“ have judged Uiat the vacant place cannot be 

more worthily filled up than by you, Eumenius, 

“ who have given proofs of uncommon eloquence, 

“ and whose probity is well known to us by the 
“ manner in which you discharge the functions of 
“ your office about our person. 

“ We t therefore, continuing to you the honours , 

“ and prerogatives of the rank you now enjoy, ex- 
“ hort you to resume the oratorial profession. 

You 

* Quod aliud premium his quam illud conferre dcbenius, 
quod nec dare potest nec eripere fortuna? 

+ Salvo igitur privilegio dignitatis tuse, hortamur ut profes- 
sionem Oratoriam recipias, atque in supradicta civitate, quam 
non ignoras nos ad pristinam gloriam reformare, ad vitae nielio- 
ris studium adolescentium excolas mentes ; nec putes hoc mu- 
nere ante partis aliquid tuis honoribus derogari, quum honestg 
profetsio ornet potius omnem quam destruat dignitatem. 
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“ You are not ignorant of our intention to revivf 
“ the ancient glory of the city of Aiitun. Assist 
** US therein, by inspiring its youth with the love 
of virtue through the channel of science ; and 
“ do not think you will any way degrade yourself 
** by accepting the employment we offer you, since 
** so honourable an occupation must rather add 
** lustre to, than in the least fake from, any dig- 
nity whatever. And that you may judge of our 
• £.3300. ** singular esteem for your merit, we assign you 
“a salaiy of six hundred • thousand sesterces. 
“ Farewell our dear Eumenius.’’ 

I see nothing more worthy of notice in this let- 
ter, than the prince’s particular attention to make 
virtue the end of all knowledge. This was also 
Eumenius’s way of thinking, as appears from his 
declaring + that he looked upon learning as the 
foundation of temperance, modesty, vigilance, and 
patience. “ When these happy dispositions, says 
“ he, have become habitual in youth, they yield 
“ their fruit during aU the rest of life ; and every 
“ social office, nay even the profession of arms, 
** seemingly so little suitable to the muses, are 
thereby much better performed.” ■ 

These were not fine speeches only in the mouth 
of this orator, and contradicted by his personal 
conduct. Eumenius devoted to the rebuilding of 
the schools of the Autun, ruined by the calami- 
ties of M^ar, the six hundred thousand sesterces 
allowed him for his salary: and that was the ob- 
ject of the speech from which I have taken the 
leverJ greatest part of what I have said upon this subject, 
iithpr cities Autun was not the only city that experienced the 
^rtored liberalitiesandgoodgovernmentpf the princes who 

were 

f . . . . Litt«ras omniutn fiindamenta esse virtutmn, utpote 
eontinentifc, nuxlestiae, vigilantite, patently magistras. Qux 
Universa quum in consuetudiiiem tenera setate venerunt, omnia 
deinceps officia vitnc, & ipsa qute diversissima videntur militir 
at(]ue castrorum munia convalescunt. ‘ .. 
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were at the head of the empire. If Eumenius’s«'>“>'‘ 
expressions be not exaggerated, cities rose on allout^e 
sides from their ruins, particularly in the 
provinces, and after having been almost covered * 
with briars, and converted into receptacles for 
wild beasts, recovered at once their splendour, 
rebuilt their walls, and were re-peopled by their 
former inhabitants. 

ConStantius, as I said before, had been obliged Caraumus 
during three years to think of quite other 
than attacking and re-conquering Britain. In the who re- 
beginning of this interval a revolution happened ^ 
in that island, which might have furnished him master of 
with a favourable opportunity, had he been at 
berty to improve it. The usurper Carausius had 
a. minister named Allectus, in whom he trusted, 
and who governed every thing in his name. ^atAurTvkt. 
among the wicked there can be no faithtul socie- 
Allectus, having committed several crimes 
for which he feared being punished, conspired 
against Carausius, killed him, usurped the title 
and power of Augustus, and maintained himself 
in the possession of Britain for three years. Ca« 
rausius had reigned there upwards of six. 

It was a shame for tlie empire, that Britain Constan. 
should have remained thus dismembered from 
during ten years, and tliat a new tyrant, succeed. Wm. ai- 
ing the former, should enjoy his usurpation as^^J^^ 
peaceably as if it had been a lawful inheritance. nnd lolled. 
At length Constantins, havinghis armament ready, 
prepared to avenge the glory of the Roman name.pin teit* 
Maximian seconded him therein, by marching 
the Rhine, though only with a small number of 
troops, the terror of his name being sufficient to 
keep the barbarians in awe, to prevent the (rer- 
mans and Franks from breaking into Gaul, which 
could not but be left somewhat defenceless during 
the expedition against Allectus. 

Constantins 
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Constantius had built and equipped two fleets, 
pne upon the coast of Boulogne, the other at 
the mouth of the Seine, thereby threatening 
the enemy with a double attack, which obliged 
him to divide his forces ; as he could not tell ex- 
actly where a descent might be made. Constan- 
tins put himself at the head of the fleet at Bou- 
logne, and gave the command of the other tp bis 
praetorian praafect, Asclepiodotus, an e^ccellent 
warrior, bred under Probus and Aurelian. Allec- 
tus arranged his plan of defence in consequence 
of that of the attack, stationing a fleet at the isle 
of Wight to observe Asclepiodotus’s motions and 
intercept his passage, whilst he himself kept upon 
the coast of Kent, ready to oppose Constantius. 

It is very difficult to form an historical account 
from a merely oratorial narrative : and yet that is 
what 1 am now reduced to ; for I have no other 
guide here than the panegyrist Eumenius. After 
carefully studying my original, this, 1 think, is 
what may be collected from it. 

Copstantius put to sea first, sending notice of his 
departure to Asclepiodotus, whose soldiers, the 
moment they heard it, grew so impatient to sail 
likewise, that, though the sea ran very high, and 
there were many signs of an impending storm, 
they forced their commanders immediately to 
weigh anchor. A thick fog prevented their being 
seen by Allectus’s fleet off the isle of W^ight, and 
/ they landed without any opposition on the British 
shore, where they burnt their ships, resolving to 
conquer or die. 

Constantins, though his passage was much shor- 
ter, did not land so soon. Whether the fleet com- 
manded by Allectus in person upon the coast of 
Kent hindered his arrival, or whether the weather 
kept him some time npon the coast of Gaul, or 
whether he missed his way, it is certain that he did 
pot force his passage: but his enemy left it open to 
him ; for as soon as Allectus was informed of As- 

" clepiodotus’s 
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clepiodotus's landing, he hastened to the place 
where the danger seemed greatest, and by that 
means Constantins disembarked his troops with 
ease, and was received as a deliverer by the natives 
of the country, who, treated by Alectus with as 
much cruelty and insolence as they had suffered 
from Carausius, longed to shake offthe tyrannical 
yoke under which they had groaned ten years. 

Allectus was in such a hurry to fight Asclepio- 
dotus, that he did not take time to collect all his 
forces. He made no use of the Roman troops un- 
der his command : perhaps because he tliought he 
could not safely trust them, and apprehended their 
going over to their lawful prince, whom they saw 
actually in a condition to make himself be respect- 
ed in the island. Certain itis that Allectus led to the 
battle none but the Roman auxiliaries, who, hav- 
ing been the first authors of the rebellion, could 
expect no quarter, and some bodies of Germans 
and Franks that were in his pay. His army was 
easily broken and defeated. He himself fled, and, 
the better to secure his flight, quitted the impe- 
rial ornaments : but he was overtaken and killed, 
without being known, at least until after his death. 

What rendered the suecess of this event by so much 
tlie more fortunate, was, that as Allectus’s troops 
consisted chiefly of barbarians, the victory cost 
very little Roman blood ; and a civil war was 
ended without the state’s losing hardly a citizen. 

Allectus’s army was, however, not entirely de- 
stroyed in the battle. A body of Franks escaped 
and reached London, which they were preparing 
to plunder, in hopes of embarking afterwards in 
the Thames, and returning to their own country 
with a rich booty, when an accident saved that 
city. Several of Constantius’s ships, having mis- 
sed their way, were driven by the winds and 
waves into the Thames, and arrived at London 
just as the Franks began to disperse, in order to 

plunder, 
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j)lunder. The Romans, falling upon these barba» 
rians, made dreadful havock of them, and by that 
means not only saved the city from being ran- 
sacked, but aftbrded her the double satisikction 
of seeing her old enemies punished. 

Constantius^s remaining thus conqueror and 
master of Britain, without fighting at all in person, 
has made Eutropius ascribe the honour of the re- 
duction of the island to Asclepiodotus,who was no 
more than the prince’s lieutenant, but who indeed 
gained the only battle which decided the war. 

The submission of Britain after a rebellion of 
ten years, though in itself a very important ob- 
ject, was however not the principal fruit of this 
victory. The great advantage resulting from it, 
was the re-establishment of the naval glory of the 
empire, and the safety of navigation. For it was 
chiefly by their maritime power that Carasius and 
Allectus had rendered themselves formidable, 
and their allies or mercenaries were the Frank 
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and Saxon pirates, who over-ran not only the 
Channel and the Gallic and French seas, but fre- 
quently penetrated, as we have seen, into the 
Mediterranean, and infested the coasts of Italy 
and Africa. By the defeat of Allectus, the seas 
were cleared of these robbers, who did not dare 
to shew themselves again for a long time. 

Conslantius, mild and merciful, made a noble 
use of his victory. Far from confounding the op- 
pressed people with their tyrannical oppressors, 
lie studied how to comfort them after their long 
sufferings. Those who had been unjustly depriv- 
ed of their estates, were restored to them, order 
and the laws were re-established, and Britain felt 



no other alteration by her present change of mas- 
tei‘, than the recovering of her happiness. Even 
the guilty, and those who had associated w'ith the 



rebels, expefienced the conqueror’s 
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He granted them a general pardon, and only de- 
$ired that they should repent. 

It is observed that he sent a recruit of work- 
men from Britaip to Autun, to help to rebuild 
that city, whose- edifices he was then restoring. 

According to M. de Tillemont, the reduction a. r. kh? 
of Britain should be placed under the year of 
Christ 296. 

This was the greatest exploit by which 
stantius distinguished himself, though he did notl'hi‘ prince 
remain inactive during the following years. 
find that he pursued quite into their own coun- nation^ 
try, that is to say, probably beyond the Ems and 
even the Weser, the Eranks whom he had con- 
quered both in the country of the Batavians and 
in Britain. He took great numbers of them pri- 
soners, and settled them, with others of their 
countrymen before spoken of, in those parts of 
Gaul which they had ruined by their ravages. 

I shall mention here another, though by some 
years posterior, feat of arms atchieved by Constan- 
■tius. The Alamanni had advanced into the very 
neighbourhood of the city qf Langres. Constan-jj,,^,.^. ^ 
tius was surprised, and venturing a battle with only 
an handful of gien, narrowly escaped a very great 
personal danger. Being obliged to retreat towards 
the city, he found its gates shut, and was obliged 
to be drawn up over the walls with ropes. But he 
soon altered the face of things. The troops he 
had sent for, doubtless upon the approach of the 
barbarians, arriving about five hours after the bat- 
tle, Constantins sallied out with them upon the 
enemies who thought themselves completely con- 
querors, cut them to pieces, and killed, according 
to what seems most credible, six thousand of their 
men. Eutropius and Zonaras enlarge this number 
prodigiously, making the slain on the side of the 
Alamanni amount to sixty thousand. Thus Con- 
stantius was both conquered and conqueror in the 
. - space 
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apace of six hours. Besides the danger he ran of 
being taken prisoner, he is said to have been 
wounded in one of the two engagements. This 
memorable action is placed by M. de Tillemont 
under the year of Christ 301. 

Eumen.Pa. Thc paiicgyrist cites also a victory gained hy 
ncg. coHtt. this prince about the same time over the barba- 
rians near Windisch, a place already rendered fa- 
mous by an exploit of his of which we have spo- 
ken elsewhere. 



As the scarcity of materials relative to these 
times gives a value to the few that we have, I can- 
not omit here one more fact, though less impor- 
tant, which is furnished us by the same orator 
Eumenius. He relates, that an immense multi- 
tude of Germans having passed the Rhine at a 
time when it was frozen over, stopped in an isl- 
and in the middle of that river, where, a sudden 
thaw coming on before they could possibly re- 
treat, they were forced to surrender at discretion. 
Mildness This is all that the monuments of antiquity af- 
®‘^Constan-fQj.(j yj. regard to Constantius’s military glory. 
But he descrves still much higher esteem for his 
the mildness of his government, and 
ees ofib" his paternal care of the happines^of his people. 
But. tie Eusebius has preserved an instance of this, well 
worthy to be remembered. 

Constantins, for fear of distressing his provin- 
ces, levied so few taxes upon them, that his trea- 
sury was empty. Dioclesian, whose passion al- 
ways w'as to hoard up money, and who retained 
upon the throne the same narrowness of mind in 
that respect as when his situation was quite ob- 
scure and his circumstances very narrow, blamed 
Constantius’s conduct, and sent some of his cour- 
tiers to represent to him, that a prince ought by no 
means to be poor, and that by neglecting his fi- 
nances he neglected the public good. Constantius 



made no reply to this remonstrance : but desiring 
pioplesian’s deputies to stay some time with him, 
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he sent for the richest inhabitants of all the pro- 
vinces in his department, and told them that he 
wanted money, and should be glad if they would 
shew their attachment to him by a voluntary gift. 

The prince’s proposal was received with joy : his 
subjects eagerly embracing an opportunity they 
had long wished for of proving their attection. 

They vied with each other which should be fore- 
most in bringing him gold, silver, and other va- 
luable effects ; and while they stripped themselves 
of all that is held dearest by the generality of 
men, serenity and satisfaction were painted in 
their looks. Constantius’s treasury being by this 
means soon filled, he sent for Dioclesian’s envoys, 
and shewed them the heap of riches, charging 
them to tell the emperor what they had seen, and 
at the same time adding, * that he had just col- 
lected together those things which had long been 
his. “ I left them, said he, in the keeping of their 
“ possessors, who, as you see, have been faithful 
“ to their trust.” The deputies returned full of 
admiration : and Constantins, sure of finding a re- 
source always ready in the hearts of his subjects, 
made every one take baek what he had brought. 

Of the five objeets which I mentioned as the 
motives of Dioclesian’s resolution to create Cjb- 
sars, I have expatiated upon four. The fifth, which 
I am now to speak of, was the war against the Per- 
sians, conducted and gloriously ended by Galerius. 

Though no downright acts of hostility had pas-Gaienus 
sed between the Romans and the Persians since 
Carus’s exploits in the East ; yet the two empiresseskmgor 
were perpetually rivals. Besides ambition, of which 
both sides seem to have had an equal share, thegreatvic- 
desire of revenge incited the Romans. Valerian’s 
captivity was still present to their memory, and 

Narses, 

* K»i tun fitt liSfcTirict vtef' utvrS rttZm' vaXm V ttvrS ara^t 
TCI 5 Tut xftifucTm }i7T0T«i; «’<* vtrt wiftif ^vAatr- 

TiitU, 
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Narses, who reigned in Persia at the time I now 
speak of, was too enterprising a prince, too grcedj 
of' conquest, to sutler them to forget it. 

In the year of Clirist 294, Narses succeeded 
7. Vararanes III. the son and successor of V^ara- 
ranes II. against whom Caius made war. We have 
already mentioned, incidentally, a rebellion of 
Ormies or Hormisdas against his brother Varai- 
vanes II. of which we know not the particulars : 
but it did not hinder Vararanes III. from ascend- 
ing the throne after thfe death of his father. He 
enjoyed it but a very short time: only four 
months according to some ; a year according to 
others. Narses succeeded him, either as his heir, 

, or otherwise : for all that we can say of this prince’s 
right to the throne, is that he was of the blootl of 
Sapor, but perhaps by another branch than that I 
• iMiant.de of Vararatjcs. He was no sooner in possession of 
LTc empire, than, proposing to himself the exain- 

Amnu pie of his ancestor •ISapor, he thought of extend- 
^xiu expence of the Romans, and accord- ! 

j<«r.;.rift.ingly made an irruption into Syria, and endea- 
kL/« voured to seize Armenia. Dioclesian could not dis- 
o™«. VII. semble such attempts ; for which reason, whilst 
ztjar himself went into Egypt to chastise Achilleus, 
he ordered Galerius to march against Narses. 

The first campaign was not favourable to the 
Romans. Galerius, by presuming too much upon 
his own abilities, suffered some disgrace. Orosius 
says he was worsted three times by the Persians : 
but this at least is certain, that venturing with 
an handful of men to attack the enemy who were 
much stronger, between Carrhae and Cailinicum, 
he was defeated and forced to fly. 

Dioclesian, whose distinguished character was 
prudence and circumspection, w'as very angry- 
with Galerius for this defeat occassioned by his 
rashness, and made him sensible of it : for when 
this vanquished prince appeared next before him, 
the stern emperor let him walk a mile on foot by | 

the 
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the side of his chariot, decorated as he was with 
the imperial purple. 

This was a severe lesson, and Galerius profited 
by it. Fired with ardour to repair his fault, ami 
having with difficulty obtained leave to assemble 
new forces, he marched towards Armenia, where 
it was easiest to conquer, whilst Dioclesian kept 
a considerable army in Syria to back him, and 
go to his assistance in case of need. 

Galerius again did a thing, which though com- 
mended by our authors, will, I believe, jseem to 
all good judges, a proof that he had not yet cor- 
rected his rashness ; for, attended by only two 
troopers, he went out to reconnoitre the enemy : 
an office which not only no prince, but even no 
general, ought ever to take upon himself, and 
which he should leave to subalterns, who may do 
it equally well, without risking tlie whole army 
in their person. 

That excepted, he behaved like a wise com- 
mander : and having brought about an opportu- 
nity to attack the Persians with advantage, he de* 
feated them entirely, though their numbers were 
greatly superior to his, and gained a decisive vic- 
tory over Narses. The king of Persia, conquer- 
ed and wounded, saved himself with difficulty by 
ilight : his camp was taken and plundered : his 
wives, his children, his sisters, and in short his 
whole family remained prisoners in the hands 
of the conqueror, together with a , great number 
of other illustrious Persians : all the baggage, 
and all the riches of the army became the prey of 
the Romans. The disaster was so complete, that 
FJarses, retiring to the extremity of his dominions, 
had no resource but humbly to sue for peace. 

The conqueror Galerius revived in favour of his 
prisoners, the example of moderation and cliastity, 
so often and so justly praised in Alexander, with 
respect to the wife and daughter of Darius ; and 
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forced the * Persians to acknowledge that the 
Homans were as much superior to them in virtue, 
as they were in arms. 

Amm.Hb. Ammianiis Marcellinus has recorded an action 
of one of'the soldiers of the victorious army, which 
may be compared to what the history of France 
relates of the simplicity of the Swiss after the bat- 
tle of Granson. This soldier having found a purse 
full of pearls, threw away the pearls as useless 
babbles, and kept the purse, which was of fine 
grained leather, neat, and glossy. Galerius had 
among his troops some new raised levies which 
came to him from Moesia and lllyricum, and also 
Titttm. some auxiliary Goths. It must have been one of 
Narse* these that was so silly. An old Roman would 
sues for have known better. 

P®*^- ** The ambassadors of Narses being arrived in the 
him. Con- Roman camp, and admitted to an audience of 
theb^t^ Galerius, Apharban, their speaker, addressed the 
/•rtr. Pa^' conqueror in a suppliant stile, beseeching him to 
#rif. spare the Persian empire, the destruction of 
which, said he, would deprive the universe of one 
of its two eyes, and the Roman empire itself of a 
. subsidiary and almost fraternal splendour. He 

represented modestly to Galerius the vicissitude 
and instability of all human things ; and conclud- 
ed with declaring how much Narses thought him- 
self obliged to him for fhe kind treatment his fa- 
mily had received, and with expressing his ear- 
nest desire to recover his wives and children. 

Galerius answered,thatit ill becamejthe Persians 
to pretend to claim pity for their misfortunes, they 
who had so insolently abused their good fortune, 
by treating the captive Valerian with an ignominy 
shocking to humanity. That he would, however, 
lay aside his just indignation, not out of regard for 
the Persians, who deserved no favour, but to shew 
himself worthy of the aucient Romans, whose 

maxim 

* Peraas non tnodo amis, sad etiam moribus superioraa esse 
lUmanos aonfcaai sunt, Stx. Rtff. 
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maxim always was to shew as much clemency af- 
ter the victory, as they did boldness against the 
enemy that dared to resist them. 

As Galerius could neither settle the peace nor 
conclude the treaty withoutconsultingDioclesian, 
he went to meet him at Nisibis, whither the em- 
peror had repaired. An author has written, that^»r«i, rkt. 
the Romans might easily have made the Persian 
dominions a province of their empire, and that it 
is not known why Dioclesian missed so fine an 
opportunity. But that wise prince was not to 
be misled by a project more specious than solid. 

He would not take, as M. deiTillemont observes, 
what he did not find himself in a condition to 
keep : and Trajan’s fruitless efforts to execute 
that very design, were a warning and example to 
Dioclesian. 

He therefore sent Sicorius Probus to Narses, 
with his proposals, or rather his orders. He in- <'•»<’• 
sisted that the king of Persia should renounce all 
pretensions to Mesopotamia; that the Tigris 
should be the boundary of the two empires ; and 
that in consequence thereof five provinces situ- 
ated upon the right-hand side of that river to- 
wards its source, and which had Until then be- 
longed to the Persians, should be given up to the 
Romans. Authors differ about the names of these 
five provinces : but they agree that Cordyasna, 
Artazaena, and Zabdiaena were of the number. 
Dioclesian demanded likewise that Armenia, as 
far as Media, should remain the property of the 
Romans. He also required that the king of Iberia 
should hold his crown of the Roman emperors, and 
be no longer dependant on the kings of Persia ; 
and lastly, that Nisibis should be the place of de- 
posit of the merchandize of the Bast, and the mart 
of commerce between the two' empires. Narses 
was reduced so low, that he could pot refuse any 
thing. Only he excepted against the last article 
relating to Nisibis, for no other res^son, says the 
VoL. IX. Y historian. 
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historian, thaii to shew that he did not absolutely 
submit like a slave, but added something of his 
own to the treaty. The prisoners were not restored 
to him. Dioclesian kept them to grace his triumph. 
ThisjiMce Tliis peace so advantageous to the Romans, 
lasted forty years. I suppose the war to have ta- 
ken up two campaigns : for I think it would be 
crowding events too much, if they were to be li- 
mited to one. In this case, the war begun in the 
year of Christ 296, ended in the year 297. From 
that time to the year 337, when Constantine, pro- 
voked by Sapor who wanted to withdraw the five 
provinces ceded to Dioclesian, would have made 
Avar against the Persians if death had not pre- 
vented him ; the space is forty years. 
swei*i”r ** victory over Narses was glorious for the 

tviA pride, empire, but fatal to Dioclesian. It swelled the 
pride of Galerius, who took for it the pompous 
titles of Persicus, ArmeniactiSt Adiabenicus, and 
Mediacus. Disdaining a mortal origin, he stiled 
himself the son of Mars ; and though received and 
treated with high distinction by his adoptive fa- 
ther and emperor, he grew weary of having only 
the second rank. “ Always Caesar ! said he. Until 
“ when shall I be nothing but Caesar ?” At length, ' 
gaining an ascendant over Dioclesian, he prevail- 
ed on him to persecute the Christians, and forced I 
him to abdicate the empire. But this was a work 
of time : several years elapsing before he could 
thoroughly withdraw himself from his allegiance 
to a prince whose merit was conspicuous, and 
whom he had long obeyed* Between the peace 
concluded with the Persians, and the persecution 
ordered against’the Christians, five years interven- 
ed, during which we have but few events to notice. 
Kventaof Dioclcsiau employed this time chiefly in pro- 
*^^p“^^'vuling for the domestic Welfare of the empire, 
ingaspaceand iu secuiing its frontiers by castles built upon 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates. Am- 
i ; mianus 
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mianus Marcellinus mentions particularly Cercu-^^f® 
sium in Mesopotamia, a place little regarded 
til then, but which Dioclesian fortified, because *• 
its situation at the confluence of the Chaboras"*^'^^^^' 
and Euphrates rendered it an important post. 

Under the year of Christ 302 is placed a very Tuitm. 
considerable distribution of corn established to 
perpetuity by this prince for the city of Alexan- 
dria ; and this instance of liberality inclines me 
not to believe too readily what Lactam ins says 
of a great dearth of provisions occasioned by Dio- /.octant 
clesian’s injustice, and increased by an injudi- 
cious regulation of their prices, which it was soon 
found necessary to repeal. It is well known how 
difficult it is to find a remedy in such cases ; and 
that princes and magistrates, with the very best 
intentions, are often at a loss how to avoid mur- 
murs and complaints. 

It was during this same interval |of peace and 
tranquillity that Dioclesian made his great build- 
ings at Nicomedia and Rome. We likewise read/twc*. 
of Baths built by Maximian at Carthage. 

There seems not to have been any considera- 
ble warlike commotion in all this time, except 
towards the Rhine. I have mentioned the vic- 
tory which Constantins gained over the Alamanni 
in the year of Christ 301. 



2 SECT. 
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SECT. II. 

DIOCLESIA N*S persecution. Rebellious comm- 
tions in Melitene and Syria. Dioclesian goes to 
Rome., to celebrate there the twentieth year of his 
reign, and at the same time his triumph. HU 
games are not magnificent. The people are dissa- 
tisjied with them. Dioclesian leaves Rome abrupt- 
ly. He falls into a lingering illness, which affects 
his head. Galerius, taking advantage oj it, forces 
him and Maximian to abdicate the empire. Die- 
clesian and Maxirman abdicate, Severus and 
Maximum created Ccesars. Dioclesian Hoed con- 
tented in his retirement. His remarkable saying 
concerning the difficulty of gooeming well. Re- 
mains still subsisting of Dioclesian' s palace at Spa- 
latro. He had weakened the Praetorians. Sup- 
pression of the Frumentarii, or pubtic spies. Se- 
veral of Dioclesian' s laws, in the code. Judgment 
concerning his character. 

Diocle- I AIOCLESIAN, in the beginning of the 
Sian’s per- | J S03, was in the nineteenth year of an unin- 
a!^'io 44. terruptedly prosperous reign, the bare duration 
of which was very extraordinary among the Ro- 
man emperors, almost all 9 t' whom, for a century 
past, had only appeared rapidly upon the throne, 
to be as suddenly pulled down. All Dioclesian’s 
enterprizes had succeeded. His government com- 
bined the sweets of peace with the glory of arms. 
Forced, by the circumstances of affairs, to share 
the sovereign authority tvith colleagues, he found 
in them the deference of subjects; and the empire, 
governed by four princes, had but one head. This 
brilliant prosperity began to decline from the mo- 
ment of his suffering Galerius to persuade him to 

persecute 
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persecute the Christians, whom he had until then 
not only tolerated, but favoured and protected. ^•®***- 
i^usebius has left us the following description of^\ 
the flourishing state which the church had attain- 
ed to under favour of the ^ong peace she had 
enjoyed since Valerian : for under Aurelian she 
vvas rather menaced with persecution, than ac- 
tually persecuted. 

** I cannot, says Eusebius, sufficiently express 
“ the freedom and dignity with which the gospel 
“ was preached before this last storm, nor the ho- 
** nour it was held in by all men, Greeks and bar- 
“ barians. Our princes bestowed a thousand marks 
of kindness upon those who professed it, and 
“ trusted them with the government of provinces, 

“ at the same time that they dispensed with their 
offering those sacrifices which piety forbids. The 
imperial palaces were filled with faithful, who, 
with their wives, children, and servants, gloried 
“ in worshipping the name of Christ under the 
“ eyes of their masters, and had a greater share 
“ than any other officers in the favour and confi- 
“ dence of the emperors. After the example of 
their sovereigns, the intendants and governors 
“ of provinces respected and honoured the chiefs 
of our religion. Our assemblies became so nu- 
** merous, that the old churches being no longer 
large enough to contain them, we built more spa- 
“ ciousonesin all tlie cities. Such, continues the 
“ historian, was our happy situation, so long as we 
** deserved the protection of heaven by an holy 
“ and irreproachable conduct.” Another circum- 
stance to be added to Eusebius’s account, and 
which will shew plainly what progress Christianity 
had made in the palace, is that there is room to be- 
lieve that even Dioclesian’s wife Prisca, and his 
daughter Valeria married to Galerius, were Chris- 
tians. 

Not that the church had escaped all persecution 
since Dioclesian’s accession to the throne. 1 shaU }P 

soohf r 
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soon observe that Galerius used the Christians in 
his armies extremely ill : and in the year 286 . 
Maximian had made several martyrs, the most il- 
lustrious of whom are St Maurice and his legion, 
andStDenys of Paris and his companions, but nei- 
ther Dioclesian nor Constantins had ever shewn 
any hatred against the Christians: Maximian’s vio- 
lences were only transitory, and those of Galerius 
had not been carried to extremes. 'I he church in 
general, and particularly that of the East, which was 
best known to Eusebius, may therefore be said to 
have enjoyed peace and tranquillityfor a longtime. 

This calm, accompanied even with glory, had 
produced its usual effect, a relaxation of discipline 
and morals. “ Envy, ambition, hypocrisy, glided 
“ in among us, says Eusebius : divisions between 
“ the ministers of religion, divisions between the 
** people. We made war upon each other, if not 
“ with arms, at least by speeches and writings. 
“ Even those who held the rank of pastors, de- 
“ spising the divine precepts, quarrelled among 
“ themselves, were filled with animosity, and dis- 
“ puted for the first places in the church of 
“ Christ, as if they had been secular principali- 
“ ties. Our sins therefore kindled the wrath of 
God against us, and induced him to chastise us 
“ in order to bring us back to him.’* 

Galerius, worthy to lend his ministry in the pu- 
nishmentwhich Godthoughtproperto inflict upon 
his people, was, as we learn from Lactantius, the 
chief instrument of it. He had been brought up 
in hatred of the Christian name by his mother, a 
woman extremely superstitious, who, offering fre- 
quent sacrifices in her village to the pretended dei- 
ties of the mountains, had taken great offence at 
the Christians for their refusing to partake of the 
repasts which she gave at the same time, and for 
theirfastingand praying'whilst she celebrated feasts 
ofjoy with the inhabitants of the place. Galerius, as 
superstitious as his mother, and full of the preju- 
dices 
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dices which she had instilled into him, was not in ' 
a situation to follow entirely this bloody impres- 
sion during the first years of his elevation. His 
thoughts were taken up with war; and he found 
himself in a state of subordination, which did not 
permit him to command exactly as he pleased. 

But hatred of the Christians took root in his heart : 
and he at length found Dioclesian disposed to se- 
cond him, on the occasion I am going to mention. 

Dioclesian had the weakness of wanting to dive 
into futurity, and of believing that it might be 
discovered in the entrails of animals. As he was 
offering sacrifices with this view, some of the Chris- 
tian officers belonging to his palace, who were pre- 
sent, made the sign of the cross, whicli Lactan- 
tius calls the immortal sign, upon their foreheads. 

In consequence of this the sacrifices were disturb- 
ed, and the priests could not find in the victims 
the marks by which they pretended to know the 
will of the gods ; or perhaps they only said they 
could not find them, in order to exasperate the 
prince against those whom they hated. What is 
certain, is that they declared to the emperor that 
the presence of profane men disordered them in 
their functions, and hindered them from succeed- 
ing therein. 

Constantine himself relates, in Eusebius, a fact gut. <u hi. 
very analogous to this, and which happened about 
the same time. An oracle of Apollo confessed^”’ 
that the just then upon the earth, prevented its 
giving true answers as in former days. Diocle- 
sian asked his sacrificers who those just were, and 
they did not scruple to answer him that they were 
the Christians. 

If what they said was true, Dioclesian ought Larf„nt. 
surely to have inferred from thence the impotence 
and futility of the gods he worshipped. But in- 
stead of reasoning in that just manner, he flew in- 
to a passion against those who hindered him from 
coming at his favourite knowledge, and ordered 

that 
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that all the officers of his palace should either sa- 
crifice to his gods, or be whipped for their diso- 
bedience. He even extended the rigour of this 
ordinance to his soldiers, insisting that they should 
sacrifice or be broken. Galerius, who had long 
made the troops under his immediate command 
observe the same law, was highly pleased at find- 
ing himself authorised by Dioclesian, and resolv- 
ed to seize the opportunity to carry things to the 
utmost extremity. 

He went to the old emperor at Nicomedia, and 
spent the winter with him, pressing him inces- 
santly to render the persecution general, and to 
add to it the penalty of death. He represented 
to him that the former orders were insufficient, 
and had not procured the deities of the empire a 
single worshipper. That the Christians in the 
army made no difficulty of quitting the service 
rather than their religion ; and that even the ex- 
emplary severity inflicted upon some of them, who 
had been punished with death, had not made the 
least impression upon them, or abated their obsti- 
nacy. Dioclesian resisted a long while. He 
knew how much Christianity had increased, and 
could not think of spreading trouble and desola- 
tion throughout the whole empire : but would 
have remained satisfied withturning the Christians 
out of his palace and arn)ies, Galerius not agree- 
ing to this, but on the contrary persisting vehe- 
mently in his own opinion, a great council was 
held, in which the affair was deliberated. But all 
that were present, either prejudiced against the 
Christian religion, or desirous to curry favour with 
their Caesar, who now began to soar, sided with 
Galerius. Dioclesian still deferred coming to a 
resolution, and, either to disculpate himself,or out 
of superstition, sent to consult the oracle of Apol- 
lo at Miletus. This was making the Pagan priests 
judges in their own cause. Apollo could not fail 
to order the enemies of his worship to be extir- 
pated. 
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pated. At length Dioclesian yidded, but without 
coniienting to theshedding ofblood That exceptr 
ed, it was agreed that the Christians should be tor- 
mented by every kind ol‘ violence; and tl>e destruc- 
tion of their church in Nicomedia was resolved on 
as the first act of hostility. The day fixed for the 
execution of this design was the twenty-third of 
I’ebruary, on which the Pagans celebrated the 
ibast of their god Terminus, as if, by an idle and 
superstitions allusion, that day had bid fairer than 
any other to put a final stop to a contrary religion. 

The day agreed on being come, a party of sol- 
diers, headed by their officers, went to the church, 
broke open its doors, and began to hunt for the 
image of the God worshipped there, imagining 
that they should find in a Christian church some- 
thing like what they saw in their own temples. 
They found the Holy Scriptures, which they burnt, 
and delivered every thing else up to be plundered. 
The princes were at the palace windows, from 
whence they saw what passed, and by that means 
presided personally at the execution of their or- 
ders ; for the church stood upon an eminence di- 
rectly facing them. Galerius was for setting it 
on fire : but Dioclesian, fearing lest the flames 
should spread farther, and thereby occasion great 
inischicf, opposed that step, and sent some of the 
prmtorian guards armed with hatchets and such 
other like instruments, who in a few hours de- 
stroyed thebiiildingand levelled itwiththeground. 

The next day, the edict of persecution was pub-f“*/. 
lished in Nicomedia. This edict did not orders, 
death : but that excepted, it comprehended every ^ 
rigour that could possibly be imagined. It or- 
dered, that the churches of the Christians should 
be pulled down in every city : that their books of 
religion should be burnt publicly : that all Chris- 
tians should be punished ; if of distinguished 
rank, by forfeiture of their posts and dignities ; 
if of the lower class, by the loss of liberty : that 
they should all be liable to be put to the rack, 

withoiit 
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without any exception on account of birth or 
employments : that the courts of justice should 
be shut against them, so that they should not be 
able to commence or prosecute any suit in their 
own behalf ; and that, on the contrary, all actions 
brought against them should be received, and 
determined to their disadvantage. 

Such was the tenor of the first edict, to which, 
was soon after added a second, aimed particularly 
against the bishops and other ministers of the 
Christian religion, whom the magistrates were or- 
dered to seize and imprison, and to compel by 
every means, to sacrifice to the gods of the empire. 

These edicts were sufficient to authorize the 
judges to pass sentence of death upon whoever 
persevered in resisting them ; and they accord- 
ingly bestowed the crown of martyrdom upon se- 
veral. But in the subsequent declarations, death 
was expressly mentioned, and ordered to be in- 
flicted without distinction upon all that professed 
Christianity. 

Dioclesian was led to this excess of cruelty, con- 
trary to all his principles, by what seemed to him 
a necessary consequence of the first step he had 
been induced to take, from which, though he had 
agreed to it unwillingly, he thought he could not 
afterwards recede with honour. Two circum- 
stances contributed, from the very first, to kindle 
his hatred, and make it appear just to him. One 
of them proceeded from the indiscreet behaviour 
of a Christian ; the other was artfully brought 
about by Galerius. 

As soon as the first ediet was posted up, a zea- 
lous Chi istian pulled it down and tore it publicly. 
He was seized, delivered up to the executioner, 
severely mangled, laid upon a grid-iron, and broil- 
ed to death. He suffered all this punishment with 
inflexible firmness and serenity, which never for- 
sook him to his last breath. It is to be hoped that 
the merit of martyrdom expiated before God the 
fault committed through his rashness : but we may 
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easily conceive what impression so audacious an 
action, and so contrary to the laws, must have 
made upon the mind of such a prince as Dioclesian. 

Galerius heightened it by a detestable artifice. 

Making some of his own officers privately set fire 
to a part of the imperial palace, he laid this crime 
to the charge of the Christians, who, said he, had 
committed it, in order to be revenged and set 
themselves at liberty by destroying the two 
princes who had declared war against them. Dio- 
clesian, cunning as he was, did not suspect this 
treachery. He flew into a violent passion against 
the Christian officers, of which he had great num- 
bers in his palace, and ordered them to he racked 
in his presence ; but in vain. As they perse- 
vered in asserting their innocence, the truth was 
not cleared up : tor no one thought of interro- 
gating Galerius’s officers. It is pretty extraor- 
dinary that even Constantine, who was then upon 
the spot, did not suspect the authors of this 
wicked plot, but ascribes the fire in question to 
lightning, in a speech which he pronounced long 
after, and which Eusebius has preserved. M. de^“^®^- 
Tillemont offers a probable conjecture to reconcile 25 . 
the testimonies of Constantins and Lactantius, by 
supposing that the palace might be set on fire by 
lightning, and that Galerius then gave private or- 
ders to his officers to add fresh fuel to the flames. 

He repeated the same treachery a fortnight after. 

The fire broke out again suddenly, but by speedy 
assistance was prevented from spreading. How- 
ever, Galerius, seizing this opportunity, after hav- 
ing worked Dioclesian up to the pitch he wanted, 
left Nicomedia abruptly, saying that he would not 
stay there to be burnt alive by the Christians. 

It was probably in consequence of this conspi-^"*-^^''*-" 
racy falsely imputed to the Christians, that Dio-^'^ ' 
clesian issued his second edict, which filled with 
bishops, priests, and deacons, the prisons destined 
for malefactors, to such a degree, that no room 

was 
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was left in them for these last, they being all filled 
Lactant. saints aiid holy men. It was also then that 

15. ’ he compelled, to use Lactantius’s words, his wife 

Prisca, and his daughter Valeria, to sacrifice to 
idols. If this be true, if compulsion was really 
used with them, it is a proof that they were Chris- 
tians, or at least well inclined in favour of Chris- 
tianity, and that they had been instructed in it to 
a certain degree. 

The persecution was general throughout the 
whole empire : for the edicts which ordered it 
were sent to Maximian and Constantins, to be 
executed by them in their departments. Diocle- 
sian’s authority was so much respected by those 
he had associated to his power, that whatever he 
resolved was a law to them. Maximian, natu- 
rally cruel, and whose hands had long been im- 
brued in Christian blood, exulted in the office of 
seeing the edicts rigidly put in force. Constan- 
tins, though they were repugnant to his more hu- 
mane way of thinking, could not however abso- 
lutely refuse to do what was required of him. He 
suffered the churches of the Christians to be pulled 
down, but spared the lives of the people. 1 do not 
mean by this, that none were martyred in the 
whole extent of the country under his command. 
rmem. The fanatic zeal of some governors and magistrates 
crowned several Christians in Gaul and l^ain: and 
to this time belongs particularly the glorious com- 
bat and martyrdom of the great St Vincent. But 
Constantius had no other share in these violences, 
than barely tolerating what he did not dare to 
hinder, curbed as he was by the rigour of the edict, 
and by his respect and deference for Dioclesian. 

He therefore let some hot-headed enthusiasts, 
were far from his sight, execute their orders, 
13. 4 15. But in his court, he protected Christianity : and 
whilst the other princes inflicted their first acts of 
cruelty upon the Christians of their palaces, and 
endeavoured to make idolatry alone triumph about 

their 
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their- pers ons ; Constantius, actuated by very dif- 
ferent principles, judged those most worthy of his 
confidence who were most faithfully attached to 
the Christian religion ; and in order to know them) 
he put them to the following trial. 

He ordered the Christians in his palace, who 
Were very numerous, to be told, that he would 
have none of their persuasion any longer near him, 
and that they must consequently chuse which they 
would prefer, their religion or their fortune, and 
either resolve to sacrifice, if they would keep their 
placeS) or give them up if they refused. Even in 
those days all Christians were not saints, and 
there were among these several, who unwilling to 
quit the good things of this world for the future 
blessings of heaven, obeyed the order that was 
notified to them, for fear of losing their employ- 
hients ; whilst others, animated with a true faith, 
preferred their religion to all temporal hopes. 

When they had thus taken their several resolu- 
tions, Constantius shewed what he thought of 
thena, by declaring that hfe could by no means put 
any trust in men who had forsaken their religion : 
for how, said he, can it be expected that they 
should be faithful to their prince, who have been 
faithless to their God? He therefore broke all 
these, and dismissed them with ignominy. Es- 
teeming, on the contrary, those who had persever- 
ed in their engagements towards God, and look- 
ing upon them as men whose fidelity could be re- 
lied on, he not only kept them in the palace, but 
distinguished them above all others, and promoted 
them, as the surest friends he could have. 

This remarkable instance of Constantius’s affec- 
tionate regard for the Christians leaves no room 
to doubt but that the violences exercised against 
them in the provinces of his department, were the 
effect of the blind rage, of some particular gover- 
nors, and of the prince’s cautious wariness. 

The 
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'The case was very different in the other parts of 
the empire, where the princes themselves inflam- 
ed and rewarded the cruelty of their ofBcers. 
There, the blood of Christians ran in streams. 
But as the detail of this persecution, the longest 
and most violent that the church ever suffered, 
belongs pro()crly to ecclesiastical history, I shall 
confine myself to some general circumstances, 
which may not be quite foreign to my subject. 
Rut. iiitu Eusebius tells us that fear made many apos- 
Ecd. but, with a discretion ill suiting the rules 

of history, he thinks it incumbent on him, says he, 
TiOem. to draw a veil over those events so afflicting to 
Christianity. Perhaps his own interest might 
dictate this prudent silence : for it is certain that 
he was imprisoned for confessing the faith : it is 
also certain that he came out of prison without 
bearing ’any corporal marks of the violence of the 
persecutors ; and that some illustrious confessors 
afterwards reproached him, in full council, with 
having basely purchased his safety and liberty by 
offering incense to idols. 

Lapses were very common in the east : nor were 
they less so in Africa, where many, without pre- 
tending to renoiuice the faith, gave up the holy 
Scriptures, in conformity to the edict of persecu- 
tion, and by that meanness escaped racks and 
death. These were called traditors, and gave rise 
to the schism of the Donatists, which proved ex- 
tremely detrimental to the church, and of which 
the history makes part of that of Constantine. 

But if the Christian church had cause to lament 
the weakness of some of her children, and even 
of her ministers, the glory of a great many mar- 
tyrs and generous confessors edified and comfort- 
ed her. M. de Tillemont has related their noble 
triumphs, so precious to piety. 

Ehi. de lit. A very great number of Christians, to avoid the 
tw. ij. persecution, fled to foreign lands, and found among 
the barbarians an assylum which the cruelty of their 
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countrymen the Romans denied then). We have 
already observed upon some other occasions, that 
these dispersions, owing to the fury of the perse- 
cutors, became subservient to the great designs 
of God, to make the name of Christ known to na- 
tions who had never before heard of the Saviour. 

To open violence, racks, and torments, was ad-^j«'«"'- 
ded another kind of persecution, levelled, not 
against the body, but the mind. IVo philoso- 
phers, or men of letters, instead of pitying the 
great distresses of the Christians, tried to aggra- 
vate their sufferings by writing against their reli- 
gion, and endeavouring to rob them of the com- 
fort of suffering for the truth. Lactantius alone 
describes one of these authors to us, but without 
naming him. He was a speculative, and not a 
practical philosopher ; voluptuous, fond of osten- 
tation and expence, and consequently greedy of 
money. His work, which according to the same 
Lactantius, was deemed purile, wretched, and ri- 
diculous, is fallen into total oblivion. 

The other writer was a magistrate intrusted in 
justifying the persecution to which he had contri- c. le. 
buted greatly by his bloody counsels. Hierocles, 
governor of Bithynia, at the same time that he 
employed the sword to extirpate Christianity, 
made use of his pen also to render it, had he been 
able, contemptible and odious. In one part of his 
work, which he intitled the Friend of Truth, he 
made, as I have elsewhere observed, a comparison 
of Apollonius, of Tyana with Jesus (Christ. Euse- 
bius has refuted him in that point. The rest ofy®"^'- 
his writing turned upon pretended contradictions 
in our holy Scriptures, and was little more than SiiMciar,i. 
repetition of the objections before made by Cel-^”*'''" 
sus and destroyed by Origin. Lactantius answer- 
ed it, not by a direct refutation, but by establish- 
ing in his Divine Instikdions tlie solid foundations 
of the Christian religion, and demonstrating the 
absurdity of idolatry. Neither the philosopher’s 

writing. 
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writing, nor that of Hierocles, would have been 
any ways formidable, had they not been armed 
with the imperial power. 

The persecution ordered by Dioclesian, was 
carried on by himself during two years and two 
monthsi After his abdication, it ceased to be 
general. But some of his successors, particularly 
Galerius and Maximian i)aza. Continued it with 
great violence for eight years : so that it lasted in i 

all, ten years and almost four months, that is to ' 

say, from the twenty-third of February in the year 
of Clirist 303, to the thirteenth of June in the year 
315; when the edict of f'onstantine and Licinius 
to restore peace to the church, was published at 
Nicomcdia. M'e shall have occasion to mention 
it again, with the addition of some farther circum* 
stances, because the interests of Christianity be- 
came more and more an affair of state^ especially 
after Constantine had publicly embraced it. 

Some expressions of Eusebius seem to imply ( 
that Dioclcsian’s rage against the Christians was 
increased by two unexpected seditious commo- 
tions, for which he probably wanted to make them 
answerable^ though their perpetual and constant 
submission to the legal authority ought to have 
screened them even from any suspicion of that 
kind. These commotions were neither consider- 
able in themselves, nor by their consequences. 

Of the first, we know nothing more than what Eu- 
sebius says in very few words. A rebel, whom he 
does not name, caused himself to be proclaimed 
emperor in Mclitane, a country of Armenia : but 
his enterprise was defeated as soon as formed. 
That same writer is equally laconic in regard to 
the second fact : but we find in Libanius where- 
with to supply his deficiency. 

The bason of the harbour of Seleucia in Syria 
not being deep enough, five hundred soldiers Were 
ordered thither, to dig in it. This work, of itself 
very laborious, was superintended with extreme 
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rigour. They were not allowed time even to pre- 
pare their necessary food, so that after working 
incessantly all day with vast fatigue, they were 
obliged to spend part of the night in baking their 
bread. Unable to endufe this cruel treatmentj 
they resolved to shake ofi’ their hard servitude, 
and giving way to a frantic rage, of which we find 
several examples in that age, they forced their 
commanding officer, whose name was Eugene, to 
put on the imperial purple. He resisted : upon 
which they drew their swords and threatened him 
with death, which he, finding it inevitable, chose 
however to defer. Antioch was not far off: and 
the seditious, knowing, that great city was then 
unprovided with troops, made their new emperor 
lead them thither. Worn out as they were with 
labour and want, they plundered and ravaged 
every thing upon the road, and eat and drank to 
such excess, that when they arrived at Antioch to- 
wards the evening, almost all of them were drunk^ 
and much fitter to sleep than fight. However, as 
they were not expected, and had none to deal with 
but citizens taken at unawares, they entered the 
city without resistance, and ran directly to the pa- 
lace. But after the first moment of surprize and 
terror, the Antiochians,recoveringthemselves, and 
considering the small number and helpless condi- 
tion of their invaders, assembled, and armed as 
well as they could ; the very women of the place 
joining them. The whole city, thus united, fell at 
once upon the five hundred soldiers half dead with 
drunkenness and fatigue, and killed every one of 
them. Their chief himself lost with his life, a phan- 
tom of grandeur which had lasted but one day. 

Dioclesian was certainly obliged to the inhabi- 
tants of Antioch, and ought to have rewarded their 
fidelity and courage : nor had he any reason to be 
angry with those of Seleucia, in whose city the re- 
volt began, but without their contributing to it in 
any shape. He was probably deceived by false re- 
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ports, which made him vent his fury upon the 
principal members ot'the council of each of those 
two cities, among whom was the grandfather of 
Libanius. Thebloody execution of these innocent 
men, rendered his name so odious throughout tlie 
whole country, that ninety years after no creature 
there could hear it mentioned without horror. 
niocie*ian seventeenth of September in the year of 

^>o« to , 1 . I 1 * /» I 1* 

It inie to Christ S0.3, whicli was that or the edict or perse- 
^lubrate gution, this princc entered into the twentieth year 
for the ot liis reign : an uncommon happiness, as 1 before 
ol’*'crved, for which he owed the Roman people 
reiKii, and fcasts and shews. He had likewise to celebrate the 
triumph decreed to him and his colleague sixteen 
uiumpU. years before, and which he had ever since conti- 
nued to merit by new' victories gained, either per- 
Tiikm. soqally, or by the ministry of their Caesars. It is 
probable that Dioclesian, sparing as he was of his 
money, and very little po[)ular, joined these two 
Eut. conrt. festivals into one, to save expence, and avoid the 
**• necessity of figuring in person, a tiling he never 
-was fond of, and still less so since the fright occa- 
sioned by the thunder that fell upon his palace at 
Nicomedia, and the fire which ensued, had affec- 
ted his brain, and caused what we should call va- 
pours. Tt was even with reluctance that he com- 
I plied with the obligation his triumph laid him un- 

der of going to Rome, which he had never seen 
but once in all his reign, when he went thither to 
be acknowledged after the war against Carinus 
and the death of that emperor. 

Tilled He staid at Rome as short a time as possible. 
The solemnity of his twentieth year fell, as I have 
just said, on the seventeenth of September. He 
put it off for two months longer, and celebrated 
it jointly with his triumph on the seventeentli of 
November. 

EHirop. The triumph of Dioclesian and Maximian was 
rendered splendid by representations of their bat- 
tles and victories over very many different nations 
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in almost every part of the world. But its chief 
ornament was the captive • family of Narses king 
of the Persians. His wives, his sisters, and his 
children were led in chains before the chariot of 
the triumphers. 

It does not appear that the two Caesars had any 
share in the glory of this triumph; to y^hich they 
had nevertheless contributed greatly by their ex* 
ploits. The two Augusti, without doubt, looked 
Upon Constantius and Galerius as their lieute- 
nants ; and by the oldest lav\s of Rome the tri- 
umph was due only to those to whom the chief 
command belonged. 

The double solemnity of the vicermalia and theHis^mes 
triumph, had drawn to Rome an immense con-^^'j^. 
course of all nations, big with expectations of cent, 
seeing prodigiously magnificent games. Diode- 
sian gave games in fact, but not attended with 
any extravagance or luxury. “ t Feasts, said he, 

“ at which the censor is present, ought to be con- 
“ ducted with decency and decorum.” The Ro- 
man emperors, as is known, took the title, or at 
least exercised the power of that office. 

This severity was by no means relished by 
Roman peoplej all whose rights and all whose tUGei with 
cares were then, and indeed had long been redu-^**®”- 
ced to their being fed by the prince’s liberalities, 
and amused with shews. * 

The people, dissatisfied with Dioclesian, could 
not be silent, but loaded him with bitter sarcasms. Uom« ab- 
This prince, who had never liked Rome, took 
still greater aversion to his capital on account of«^rPfr* 
this usage to which he w'as not accustomed. “• 

2 may 

• 

• I take Eutropius’s expression literally. M. de Tillemont 
has chosen to modify it, by supposing that Narses’s family ap- 
peared only in effigy in Dioclesian’s triumph. I see no reason 
for giving this forced interpretation to the express words of 
the ancient author. 

+ Castiorcs esse oportere ludos spectante censore.' 
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may with great probability be conjectured, that 
liis first design was to stay there at least until the 
first of January, in order then to take possession 
of his ninth consulship in the capitol w'ith Maxi- 
, niian, w ho was at the same time to enter upon his 
eighth. Piqued at a liberty which he thought de- 
generated into licentiousness, Dioclesian sudden- 
ly resolved to leave Rome. Notwithstanding the 
rigour of the season, he set out from thence on 
the twentieth of December, and performed the 
. ceremony of taking possession of the consulship 
at Ravenna. 

Hefaiisin- His precipitation cost him dear. He was in a 
toaiiiiffer- hurry to ictum to his favourite city, Niconiedia. 
which The inconveniencies ofthe journey in a bad season, 

fecu hu joined to a weak state of health, threw him into a 
lingering illness of which he never recovered per- 
fectly. After keeping his apartment a long while ; 
finding himself somewhat better he made an effort 
to appear in public on account of some solemn 
ceremony, and towards the end of the year S04, 
he celebrated the dedication ofthe circus he had 



built at Nicomedia. But either the fatigue he 
underwent that day, or the violence of his disor- 
der, which had only been suspended, brought on 
a relapse, and endangered his life. The alarm 
was great : public prayers were put up for his 
preservation, and at length on the thirteenth of 
December he fainted away, and was thought to 
be expiring. However, he recovered life, but not 
his health : and when he appeared again in pub- 
lic two months and a half after, on 'the first of 
March in the year S05, he was so altered, broken 
and extenuated, that he could scarcely be known 
AVci r/i/. again. What was still worse for him, was that 
J;’;,5J^g'fhis mind remained affected, not indeed to a total 
and abs«lute degree of insanity, but in such man- 
ner that he was frequently bereft of his senses for 
u time, and those fits, when over, left behind them 
a lethargic numbness and heaviness. 
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' This melancholy situation of Dioclcsian favour- 
ed the ambitious views which Galeri.us had for sc- var^^of 
veral years cherished in his heart. Thirsting af- 
ter the first rank, he flattered himself that Dio- ation, for. 
clesian, worn out by illness, would neither have'“*>i">.?"<J 
strength enough to keep the sovereignty, nor^tiUUc^ 
sufficient resolution to resist his importunities and*^*>®“"pire. 
solicitations to him to abdicate it. As to Maxi- 
mian, M’hose only merit was courage in war, but 
w ho had no steadiness of conduct, no head, little 
sense and understanding, Galerius had no fear of 
him, nor doubted of being able to awe him into 
his measures. Besides the splendour and dis- 
tinction which his victory over the Persians gave 
him, he had lately acquired the friendship and as- 
sistance of a nation of barbarians, who, driven 
from their native country by the Goths, had ta- 
ken refuge in the Roman territories, and wereiflrfan/.3s. 
received by Galerius, to whom they became a con- 
siderable reinforcement. His troops were by this is- 
means augmented, and he seems to have likewise 
added to them new levies raised in the provinces 
of his department, so that he found himself in a 
condition to give the law : and though the last of 
the four princes on whom the government of the 
empire then depended, he formed alone the plan 
of his intended alterations, taking upon him to 
exclude some, and put in others, just as is suited 
his interest or caprice. 

The form ofgovernment established by Diocle- 
sian, that is to say, of having two A2igiisti and two 
Caesars, was to be continued. In consequence of 
the abdication of Dioclesian and Maximian, which 
he laid down as his first point, he and Constantins 
were to be the Augusti. The two Caesars were next 
to be chosen : or rather they seemed to be already 
appointed by nature and the circumstances of 
things. Maxentius the son of Maximian, and Con- 
stantine the son of Constantins, were the only 
persons that could bethought of ; and the right 

which 
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which their birth gave them seemed by so much 
the more indisputable, as Dioclesian had no sonj 
and Galerius’s §on Candidianus was illegitirnate, 
jQ. and then but nine years old. But neither of these 
two princes pleased Galeriiis : the one by his 
vices, the other by his merit, became equally sus- 
1 *. picious in his eyes. Maxentius was his son-in-law, 
but a young monster, who already shewed the 
very worst of inclinations, to which he afterwards 
gave an unbounded loose, when he had possess- 
ed himself of the sovereign power. I do not, 
however, believe that this would have appeared ' 
• to Galerius a sufficient motive of exclusion, if 
Maxentius had not affronted and vexed him by 
his haughtiness and arrogance, which he carried 
to such an height as to refuse to submit to the 
then established ceremonial with respect to the 
emperors, of paying homage, or, as it was called, 
adoration^ to his father and father-in-law.' Such a 
character could not but be both feared and hated. 
Constantine an amiable prince, and, as I have al- 
ready described him, full of noble qualities, gave 
another kind of uneasiness and umbrage to Gale- 
rius, who was afraid to decorate his talents with 
a title of honour and power, lest he should there- 
16 . by arm a rival against himself. He despised his 
’ father, whose moderation he looked upon as an 
effect of pusillanimity ; and Galerius’s projects 
tended to nothing less than stripping Constantins 
of the empire, if death did not soon deliver him 
from a colleague who was a burden to him. He 
therefore was far from thinking of strengthening 
!8. him by making his son Ca;sar. He wanted Ccc- 
sars who should owe their elevation to him, who 
should be his creatures, and whom he shonld be 
able to keep in a state of dependance. For these 
reasons he cast his eyes upon one Severus, who is 
not known in history urttil this moment, and upon 
.his nephew Daia or Daza. 

' ' . Severus, 
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Severus, who took the names of Flavius 
rius, born in Illyricum of obscure parentage, had 5,” 
a way of thinking as low as his birth. Fond of 
wine, of dancing, and of every other excess of that 
kind, he turned day into night, and night into day. 
Galerius, when he presented him to Dioclesian, 
ascribed to him the merit of fidelity in the distri- 
bution of the sums he had intrusted him with for 
the troops : but I am apt to think that what chief- 
ly recommended Severus to the person who pro- 
moted him, was the meanness of his mind, which 
promised Galerius a slave under the purple. 

Daza was the son of Galerius’s sister, and had, 
like his ancestors, and like his uncle himself, kept 
cattle in his infancy. Galerius had lately sent for 
him to court, ajid changed his ignoble name into 
that of Maximian or Maximin. This last is the 
name that has prevailed in history, for which rea- 
son we shall always call him by it. Medals and in- 
scriptions name him C. Galerius Valerius Maximi- 
nus. He was then very young, void of education, 
destitute of culture, retaining all the clownishness 
of his country and birth, addicted to drunken- 
ness, superstitious to excess. The sequel will shew 
what other vices his great change of fortune and 
the licentiousness of the sovereign power produ- 
ced, or at least manifested in him. Galerius made 
no doubt of the blind submission of a nephew, 
whom he had raised from nothing to the throne. 

H6 was mistaken, as the event wdl shew. • 

When he had arranged his system in the man- 
ner that seemed to him best suited to his views, 
he set about executing it. 

He began with attacking Maximian, as the easi- Lnctant.it. 
est to overthrow, and at once succeeded by threa- 
tening to stir up a civil war, if he did not grant 
him the title of Augustus, which he had so well 
deserved, and which he was weary of w^aiting for. 
Maximian, though fond of power and grandeur, 

yielded ; 
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yielded ; fear getting the better of his ambition. 
He also accepted the Caesar which Galerius pro- 
posed to him ; and this last had the insolence to 
send Severus to him to be invested with the pur- 
ple, even before he had conferred with Diocle- 
sian upon that subject. 

After this first victory, Galerius ventured upon 
the second attack, to which end he went to Nico- 
media, to try to reduce a prince he had always 
feared, and whom he certainly would not have got 
the better of, if illness had not weakened him. 
He began at first pretty gently, representing to him 
that he was old, (though Dioclesian was then on- 
ly fifty-nine) that his health was greatly impaired 
by the violent illness under which it was thought 
he would have sunk, and that the weight of the: 
government was too much for him to bear. He 
proposed to him the example of Nerva, who, ac- 
cording to a tradition then received, but of which 
we have proved elsewhere the falsity, abdicated 
the empire, and committed it to the care of Tra- 
jan.- Dioclesian rejected this idea, which he 
judged indecent, and by no means becoming him 
to entertain. But as he was informed by a let- 
ter from Maximian of what had passed between 
him and Galerius, in hopes of satisfying the au- 
daciousness of an ambitious man by yielding part- 
ly to his desires, he said, that he saw indeed no 
reason why the title of Augustus might not be 
rendeted common to the four princes whogoverned. 
This was not at all the plan of Galerius, who want- 
ed to be master, whicn he knew he should never 
be so long as Dioclesian remained in place. He 
accordingly answered, that he would abide by the 
system established by Dioclesian himself. That it 
was difficult to preserve concord even between tw’o 
equal colleagues, but that it would be absolutely 
impossible to maintain it among four. “ If there- 
“ fore, added he, you persist in not resigning your 
' power, I shall know what I have to do : for my 
' • ' (( intention 
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“ intention is not to languish always in an inferior 
“ station, and never to occupy any but the lowest 
“ rank.” Dioclesian’s head was no longer able to 
resist such violence as this, and Maximian’s exam- 
ple weakened him still more. Tears stole down 
his cheeks, and, conquered by an impression which 
stifled neither his inclination nor his understand- 
ing, he gave most unwillingly a consent he had 
not the courage to refuse. His only arguments 
then turned upon the choice of the Caesars, which, 
said he, ought to be settled by joint deliberation 
of the four princes. “ What need is there, replied 
“ Galerius, of a joint deliberation ? Whatever we 
“ determine must please the other two.” Dio- 
clesian answered, that their approbation was in 
effect sure enough, because none but their sons, 
Maxentius and Constantine, could be made Cae- 
sars. “ No ! replied Galerius ; 1 will not have 
“ Maxentius. He is proud, and braved me be- 
“ fore he had any title. What then will he not 
“ do when associated to the sovereign power ?” 
“ You have nothing of that kind to reproach Con- 
“ stantiwe with, said Dioclesian. He is of an 
“ amiable disposition, and promises a still milder 
“ and more moderate government than that of his 
“ father.” Galerius, growing bolder as he gained 
ground, here declared his sentiments flatly. 
“ What ! said he, am I then not to be master of 
“ any tiling ? I must have Caesars who will be sub- 
“ missive to me, who will be afraid to displease 
“ me, and who will take my orders in every thing.” 
He then proposed Severus and Maximin. Dio- 
elesian represented in vain that he knew too much 
of the one, and too little of the other, to ap- 
prove of such a choice. Galerius insisted, and 
said he would be answerable for them. “ Do then. 
“ as you please, said the emperor conquered and 
“ over-powered. It is your business, since you 
“ are going to be at the head of the empire. 

“ Whilst 
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” Whilst the authority M'as in nw 'hands, I took 
“ care that the republic should nourish. If any 
“ disgrace befals it now, I shall not be answerable.” 

Every thing being thus settled and concluded, 
Dioclesian and Maximian concerted matters .so as 
to make their cession of the empire on the same 
day, that is to say, the first of May, one at Nico- 
media, the other at Milan. We know not any 
fartherparticulars concerningMaximian,than that 
he quitted the purple, invested with it Severus, 
who had been sent to him by Galerius, and retir- 
ed to a delightful place in Lucania, where he re- 
mained until his restless temper and other con- 
curring accidents made him leave it, to run again 
after gramleurs w'hich he had renounced with re- 
gret, and embark in new adventures, which, as 
we shall see, ended at last in a tragical death. 
The ceremony of Dioclesian’s abdication is relat- 
ed at proper length by Lactantius. 

This prince ordered the troops to assemble up- 
on a rising ground, three miles from Nicomedia, 
on the very spot where he had given the purple 
to Galerius thirteen years and two months before, 
and where to preserve the memory of that event, 
a column had been erected, crowned with a statue 
of Jupiter. To this assembly Dioclesian went in 
state, attended by his guards; and there shedding 
tears, the overflowings of his WT'akness, he made 
a short speech, setting forth, that his age and in- 
firmities no longer permitted him to bear the 
weight of the empire ; that he wanted rest after 
so many years of labour and fatigue ; that he ced- 
ed thesovercign power to those who, being strong- 
er than him, would be better able to discharge 
the duties of that high station, and that he was 
going to name two Caesars in the room of Con- 
stantins and Galerius, who, by his abdication and 
that of Maximian, became Augusti. 

Constantine, then thirty-one year$ of age, stood 
Gosc by him, and had the wishes of the whole as- 
sembly. 
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seinbly. No doubt was made but that he would 
be promoted to a dignity to which his birth and 
merit intitled him beyond dispute. Every one 
therefore was astonislied to hear Dioclesian pro- 
nounce the names of Severus and Maximin. The 
surprize was so great, that numbers asked one ano- 
ther since when Constantine had changed his 
name. But Galerius did not leave them long in 
this suspense ; for, stretching out his hand, he 
took by the arm Maximin, who was behind the 
throne, and made him advance that the soldiers 
might see him. Dioclesian then pulled off’ his 
purple mantle, and with his own hands laid it over 
the shoulders of the new Caesar : after which, be- 
ing no longer any thing more than a private man, 
he returned to the city, which he drove through 
in a coach, and from thence continued his route 
to his native place, Salona. 

This account, taken from Lactantius, shews thatniociesm 
Dioclesian did not renounce the empire without ' 

violence and reluctance. But what proves an un- ^“retire- 
common greatness and solidity of mind in thisment. 
prince, is that, as I observed in the beginning of 
his rei^n, after he had once taken his resolution, 
though he did that with a bad grace, he persisted . 
in it with a steadiness which never varied during 
the nine remaining years of his life, without being 
tempted either by the opportunities that oifered, 
or by the solicitations and example of his col- 
league Maximian, who re-assumed the purple 
twice. Every one knows his fine answer to Maxi- vu-i. ej»l 
mian and others of his old friends who exhorted 
him to quit his obscure life, and reclaim the em- 
pire. “ Were you, * said he to them, but to see 
“ the pot-herbs which 1 cultivate with my own 
“ hands at Salona, you certainly would never ad- 
“ vise me to re-ascend the throne.”. 

He 

• Utinam Salon* possetis vifere olera nostris manibus insti- 
tuta. Profecto nunquam istud tentandum judicaretis. 
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K«mart- He WES then sensible of all the difficulty of the 
ofto^*”*^art of reigning, and saw, without doubt, at least 
of the faults he had committed' in the admi- 
dim^lty 'nistration of the sovereign power. Those to whom 
opened himself upon that head heard him own 
”^.'^,„/.what was equivalent to such an acknowledgment, 
when he said : “ Nothing • is more difficult than 
“ to govern well. Four or five interested cour- 
“ tiers enter into a league, and lay their snares in 
“ concert to deceive the prince. They represent 
“ things to him under such appearances as suit 
“ their views. The prince, shut up in his palace, 
“ cannot know the truth, nor any thing Inore than 
what they tell him. He promotes men who 
** ought to be discarded, and dismisses others 
** whom he ought to keep. In short, by the com- 
** bination of a few wicked wretches, a good and 
even cautious prince, with the very best inten- 
“ tions, is betrayed and sold.” 

Kcirains Dioclesian embellished his retreat in a manner 
ef Diode, answcrablc to his former fortuhe. He built him- 
kKcsim self a superb palace, four miles from Salona, the 
walls of which still subsist almost entire at Spala> 
tro, a city upon the coast of Dalmatia, which per- 
b Marii. haps took its name from this palace. Some other 
parts of that building also remain, sufficiently per- 
fect to shew that they once were curiously finish- 
ed and very magnificent. 

Some particulars, which yet remain unnoticed, 
concerning Dioclesian after his retreat, shall be 

mentioned 

• Ego, sayf Vopiscut, a patre meo audivi, Diocletianum Prin- 
^ eipem, jam privatum, dixisse uihil esse difikilius quam bene 
imperare. Colligunt se quatuor vel quinque, atque imum con- 
silium ad decipiendUm Imperatorem capiunt : dicunt quid pro- 
bandum sit. Imperator, qui domi clausus est, vera non novit : 
cogitur hoc tantum scire quod illi loquuntur. Facit judices 
I quos fieri non opportet : amovet a Republica quos debebat ob- 
tinere. Quid multa ! ut Diocletianus ipse dicebat, bonus, cau- 
tus, optimus venditur Iropcratur. 
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mentioned in their order of time in the sequel of 
this history. I must now finish the picture of 
his reign and character, by adding to it a few 
touches which could not well be given sooner. 

He lessened the number of the praetorians, and He weal-. . 
thereby prepared the way for Constantine, whOp^^^j® 
broke them. Dioclesian’s design was to weaken ana. 
that body, which had made and unmade so many 
emperors. This precaution was by so much the 
more necessary to him, as being determined not 
to reside in Rome, he might justly fear troubles 
and rebellions in that capital, especially whilst he 
should live at a great distance from it. The same 
reason induced him likewise to reform and dimi-. 
nish the city-cohorts. 

He abolished a set of spies established by thesuppa^- 
emperors under the name of Fnanentaru, or 
spectors of the corn. These were soldiers, whose m, or pub. 
function at first was to distribute to their com-*“ 
rades the measure of corn allotted to each man : 
and as this ministry gave them an opportunity of 
knowing all the soldiers of a cohort, or a legion, 
they were directed to examine into their charac- 
ters, and give an account of such as they should 
know to be seditious and capable of raising dis- 
turbance. Their commission was afterwards en- 



larged, and they were authorised to observe, not 
only in the legions, but in the cities and provin- 
ces, every commotion, every suspicion of revolt, 
and to give notice of it to the court. Thence 
arose perpetual informations, and frequent ca- 
lumnies against innocent people, many of whom 
perished upon false accusations of treason, always 
too readily listened to by princes. Dioclesian was 
universally applauded for abolishing '£lll these In- 
spectors of the corn. But either he or his successors, 
substituted in their room Agents of Affairs^ who 



soon became equally formidable and pernicious, 

A great number of Dioclesian’s laws inserted in uiode- 
the code prove the esteem in which his successors 

lield cude. 



V 
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held his wisdom in that important part of govern- 
r<oim. ment, legislation. M. de Tillemont cites one of 
those lawswhich doeshonourto the priiice’scquity. 
A certain Thaumasius preferred an indictment a- 
gainst Symmachusi in wliose hoase he had Ijeen 
brought up from his infancy. Dioclcsian forbade 
receiving the accusation, saying that it was * ini- 
quitous and unworthy of the happiness of his rcigiu 
Judgment Upon the whole he was a great prince, an ele- 
foiueniingvafed aiul extensive genius, knowing how to make 
teJ.c himself be obeyed, and even respected by those 

from whom he could not require an entire obedi- 
Mihnert. ^f’ce. Steady in his designs, and judicious in his 
Gatcth. choice of the most proper measures for their exe- 
A^rrict c'*tion ; active and always in motion ; careful to 
distinguish merit, and to remove vicious men from 
about his person ; attentive to make plenty reign 
in his capital, in the armies, and in the whole em- 
pire. But with so many qualities worthy of e- 
steem, he knew little of the art of rendering him-'' 
self amiable; and though he gloried in imitating 
Capii. M. Marcus Aurelius, he was far from copying his 
Aur. 19 . goodness. Besides the cruel persecution which 
he ordered against the Christians, we have seen 
that his government was in general hard, tending 
to oppress the people. All history reproaches him 
with pride, ostentation, and arrogance. Even t 
his prudence degenerated into artifice and cun- 
ning, and inspired sentiments of suspicion and 
mistrust. It has been observed t that no connec- 
tion with him could be trusted to, and that those 
whom he called his friends, could not depend 
upon a true and sincere affection on his side. His 
cliaracterresembledgrcatly that of Augustus: both 
of them acted upon selfish principles, and were vir- 
tuous 

* Iniquum & longe a beatitudine nostri seculi esse credimus, 
at &c. Cod. lib. IX. tit \.ieg. 12. 

+ Diocletiani suspectam prudentiain. Eutrop. lib. X. 

4 Parum honesta in amicos fides. Aurel. Viet, 
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tuous only out of interest. But modesty aii^ mild- 
ness establisli a very arivantageous difference in 
favour of the f()imder of the monarchy of the Cae- 
sars, over the prince I now compare to him. 

In matters of war, the parallel still liolds good. 
Neither of them liked nor excelled in it, though 
they cannot be said to have been ignorant in ini-‘ 
litary affairs, nor to have wanted courage when 
personal v.alonr was necessary. Both, sensible of 
their defects, snppHed tlieir deficiency in this re- 
spect, by the choice of good and able generals or 
associates. 

Dioclesian’s mind was not at all cultivated, nor state of 
can I see any reason to believe that he fiivoured'^*™j"^i,p 
or protected learning, of which he was ignorant, sciences 
I find no trace of eloquence under his reign, 
cept in Gaul and at Rome, where Nazarius, Eu- 
menius, Mamertinus, still kept up a shadow of it. 

How history was treated in those days, we may 
judge from the writers of the Byzantine collec- 
tion, all of whom lived under Dioclesian, and 
whose enormous faults I have so frequently had 
occasion to point out. Philosophy sustained itself 
somewhat better, particularly by the means of the ruun. ■ 
celebrated Porphyry, whose knowledge was ex- 
tensive, and who, originally the disciple of Ploti- 
nus, continued the succession of the. Platonic 
school. But even if he had not composed a furi- 
ous work against Christianity, his philosophy in 
itself would deserve little esteem, being often be- 
wildered in extravagant chimseras, and bordering 
upon magic, which at the same time, it affects to 
condemn. 

i 
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C^ss. de in Ai gg. 



CoNSTANTius and Galerius become Augmti on 
the first of May, by the abdication of Dioclesian 
and Maximian. 

The Roman empire is actually shared between 
them, but unequally. Constantius retains his de- 
partment, that is to say, Gaul, Spain and Britain. 
Galerius governs Illyricum, Thrace, and Asia 
Minor himself, Italy and Africa by the ministry 
of Severus, and the east by that of Maximin. 

Constantius makes his subjects happy. Gale- 
rius governs like a tyrant. 

' . He keeps with him Constantine, whom he had 

, excluded from the dignity of Caesar, and who w;as 
an obstacle to his designs. He endeavours several 
times to have him destroyed. 

A.I.19ST. Constantius VI. , Iaugg. 

A.C3M. Galeeius Maximianus VI. r 



Constantine escapes from Nicomedia, and goes 
to Gaul, where he joins his father, who was then 
preparing to pass over into Britain. 



Advantages 
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Advantages gained by Constantins over the 
Piets, a people whose name appears now for the 
first time in history. 

Constantins dies at York bn the twenty-hfth of 
July, leaving several children, but appointing 
Constantine alone to be his successor. 

Constantine is proclaimed Augustus, on the 
same day, by the army. 



SECT. III. 

Constantins held the first rwfik among the four princes 
"who governed after Dioclesian. The empire actml- 
ly divided between him and Galerius. Happiness 
of the provinces under Constantins. Galerius, on 
the contrary, governed tyrannically. Projects 
'which he revolved in his mind. Constantine escapes 
from Nicomedia, and joins fUs father in Gaul. Con- 
stantins dies at York. He appoints Constantine 
his sole successor'. The army proclaims Constan- 
tine Augustus, The fate of Constantins compared 
with that of his co-temporary princes. 

A fter the resignation of Dioclesian andcomtan. 

Maximian, the Roman empire was govern- 
ed by two Augusti, and two Cmsars, Constantins, rant a- 
(Jalerius, Severns, and Maximin. I place Con-^^® 
stantius at the head, because he was the first ofees who 
tliese four princes. He had always ranked above 
Galerius as Caesar, and he preserved the samedeskn. 
pre-eminence ais Augustus. In the consulship 
which they bore together in the year of Christ 
.‘i06, Constantins is named before Galerius. 

Vor.. IX. A a But 



/ 
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Hut this was only a pre-eminence of honour: 
for Constantins was far from succeeding Diocle- 
sian in autliority, as he did in rank. The ambitious 
Galerius, who had not been able to bear the su- 
periority of a prince to whom he owed every thing, 
was by no means disposed to submit to one whose 
equal he might ptetend to be. He even despised 
Constantius^s mildness, as 1 have said elsewhere; 
and, because he was more daring, thought himself 
made rather to command over him, than to receive 
orders from him. Constantins on his side was upon 
his guard against such a colleague, and feared him» 
There being thus no union, no good understand- 
JiJlpj^l’Jji.ing between these two princes, the empire, as Eu- 
ly divided sebius observes, was really divided for the first 
time ; because the part of it which obeyed Con- 
Gaierius. stantius, though still considered as a member of 
the body, had in fact little rbore communication 
vni.e. 13. with that which acknowledged Galerius, than two 
neighbouring states at peace with each other. 

The division was extremely unequal. Galerius 
ConiU art, had taken care that the new Cmsars should be 
*■ chosen from among his dependants: in conse> 
quencc of which, though there was some room to 
think that it was intended Severus should be in 
respect of Constantius what Constantins himself 
had been with regard to Maximian, in reality this 
£wroj>. i. ( 2 ;jggar jQok his orders from Galerius. Constantius 
only kept his former department, Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain. Galerius -had all the rest, and go- 
verned Illyricum, Thrace, and Asia, himself, Italy 
and Africa by the ministry of Severus, the east 
and Egypt by that of Maximin. 

The people under Constantius’s rule had reason 
provinrM to bless their fate. He had already made them 
^’®PPy‘ whilst he held only a ra.nk which subjected 
him to some dependence : but when he was no 
longer answerable for his actions to any but himself, 

he 
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lie increased the public felicity by displaying fully 
till the sweetness and goodness of his nature. The^*"- ^ 

i iersecutioh against tlie Christians ceased abso-^.. *' 
utely ih the countries which obeyed him ; and his 
just example was followed by Severus, who, pro- 
bably thinking he owed him that deference, or 
perhaps himself averse to the rigours exercised 
upon sb 'niany innocents, restored peace to the 
churches of Italy and Africa. 

In general, all the subjects of Constantius en-^"'rty- 
•joyed an easy and quiet situation under an affable 
and popular prince, who wished to see the cities 
and inhabitants of his government flourish, and 
Nvho declared in express terms, • that he had ra- 
ther the riches of the state should be dispersed in 
Several hands, than locked up in any one coffer. 

The reader may remember the instance I gave of 
his adherence to this maxima under Dioclesian. 

This good prirtcei sure of being loved and respect- 
ed for his virtue, kept himself at such a distance 
from pomp and ostentation, and was so fond of 
simplicity, that Whenever he was obliged to give 
any great entertainment, he borrowed plate from 
his friends for the service of his table. 

The happiness of these fortunate provinces^‘*Jj^"s, 
was increased by a comparison of their blessings 
with the evils which those under Galiienus suffer- O- 
td. Nothing is more shocking than the de- 
scription we find in Lactantius of the tyranny of®.“"^' 
that barbarous prince. To imitate the pride of'gi **’ 
the Persian monarchs; to be like them adored, 
and to command over none but slaves, was, in 
his opinion, little. To the most odious des- 
potism he joined a cruelty which surpassed 
that of Nero; The most horrid deaths were 

2 inflicted 



* Melius est publicas opes a privatis baberi, quam intra 
uniim claiistrum reservari. 
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inflicted by bins for slight offences, and that with- 
out distinction of sex, rank, or age. Bare be- 
heading was a favour granted only to those whose 
important services pleaded very strongly for them. 
Ladies of quality were sent to work-houses of 
slaves, and tl\ere subjected to the lowest drudgery, 
(ialerius took an inhuman pleasure in seeing men 
devoured alive by bears of an enormous size, which 
he had collected, and kept in his palace. He had 
accustomed himself to practise these horrors upon 
tlie Christians, and he now extended them indif- 
ferently to all that had the misfortune to displease 
him. 

All these condemnations were pronounced and 
executed without any form of justice. The judges 
that he appointed were savage and illiterate men, 
bred up in arms. Eloquence was stifled, the advo- 
cates of the state were silenced, and its civilians 
banished. Alt learning was deemed mischievous, 
and those who professed it might expect to be 
treated as enemies. An arbitrary licentiousness, 
- freed from all consideration, annihilated the laws, 
and rendered every accomplishment of the mind 
useless. i 

Galcrius was not less greedy of money, than 
cruel : but as death could be the portion of only 
acertain number of victims, he became the scourge 
of all his subjects by his enormous exactions. He 
ordered a general inventory to be taken of the 
possessions of all the inhabitants of his dominions: 
and this operation which cannot fail of being bur- 
densome to the people, was executed with a most 
tyrannical rigour. Every * acre of land was mea- 
sured, says Lactantius, 'the trees and vines were 
count ed, the cattle of every kind were reckoned, 
and the number of persons in each district was set 

down. 

■' Afji'i glebatim metiebantur, vites & arbores numcrabantiir, 
sotiiiialja omr.e« generis scribebantur, boininum capita nota- 
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down. Everjr head of a family was .obliged to ap- 
pear with his diildren and slaves, and neither 
whips nor racks were spared in order to obtain 
true declarations. Tortores were inflicted upon 
children, to make them speak against tlieirfathers; 
upon slaves, to oblige them to im|>eaeh tlieir mas- 
ters ; upon wives, to force them to depose agiiinst 
their husbands : and if these methods failed, the 
possessors themselves were tormented, to extort 
from them confessions contrary to their interests, 
and often contrary to truth. Overcome by pain 
and anguish, they declared not what tltey really 
had, bat what their tyrant wanted them to have. 
Age and infirmities were no excuse. The sick 
and the maimed were registered and assessed. 
The age of every one was rated by his looks : and 
that of children was increased, and the years of 
old people diminished, in order to bring them 
within the limits of the tax. Sorrow, mourning, 
and bitter complaints reigned every where. After 
a first enrolment, another officer came to examine 
whether any thing had escaped the former ; and 
the list was then frequently swelled without reason 
or foundation, merely that this new 061*800 might 
not be thought useless. Even death did not set 
aside the grievous burden ; the next of kin be- 
ing often obliged to pay for deceased relations, 
whom the collectors of the tax thought proper to 

set 

buitur nnas qitisque cam liberis, cum servis ademnt i 

tormenta ac verbera penonabant : fiiii ad versus parentes sus- 
pendebemtur, Adelissimi quique servi contra dominos vexaban- 
tur, uxores adversus maritoe. Si omnia defecerant, ipsi contra 
se torquebantur, & quura dolor vicerat^ adscribebantur que 
non habebantur. Nulla a;tatis, (nulla) valetudinis excusatio. 
JEgn & debiles deferebantur : sstimabantur aetates singulo- 
rum ; parvulis adjiciebantur ahni, senibus detrahebantur. LnC'i 
tu & mcestitia plena omnia. Lact. S3. 
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which he 
revolved 
in his 
mind. 
JLaciant. 
* 0 . 



set down as living. Beggars * indeed could not 
be rated, because they had nothing to pay with ; 
but to get rid of the weight of their indigence, 
this inhuman prince ordered whole troops of them 
to be shipped off', and thrown into the sea. 

Some circumstances of what I have here copied 
from Lactantius may, 1 believe, be exaggerated : 
but the principal part of it is true. Galerius was 
greedy of money, and wanted ho small sums for 
the projects then revolving in his mind. He 
aimed at no less than making himself master of 
the whole empire, by adding to the three-fourths 
already under his command, that which Constan- 
tins had reserved for his share. The accomplish- 
ing of this was, according to his plan, not to be 
the work of any length 'of time : for his col- 
league’s health was such as rendered it improba- 
ble that he should live long. If death did not 
take him off soon enough, Galerius had still the 
resource of war and arms ; and by joining Seve- 
rus’s and Maximin’s forces to his own, he made 
bo doubt of easily mastering a rival much weaker 
than himself. His design went yet farther : for 
most men are fond of indulging their own chime- 
ras. After destroying Constantins, he 'was to 
confer the title of Augustus upon his old friend 
and counsellor Licinius; then to complete s reign 
of tw'enty years ; to celebrate that period with 
vast magnincence ; and finally to resign the so- 
vereignty upon making his natural son Candidia- 
nus, Caesar. Upon making this arrangement, the 
empire was to be’ governed by four princes, en- 
tirely devoted to him : the two Atigusli, Licinius 
and Severus, owed all their grandeur to him ; the 

’ two 

• Mcndici cupererant soli a quibus nihil esigi posset, quos 
ab Omni genere injurise tiitos miseria''& ih&licitas fecerat. At-' 
qui homo impius misertus est illis, ut non 'egerent. Congre- 
gari jussit, & exportatos naviculis in mare mergi. Id. ibid. 
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two Caesars, Maximian and Candidiantis, were one 
of them his nephew, the other his son : and under 
their protection he promised himself a sweet and 
happy old age. Such were the schemes with 
which he delighted himself. But, says Lactan- 
tius, God, whom he had incensed, overthrew all 
this vain systenri- 

Galerius himself saw an obstacle in his way 
the person of Constantine, who was neither of a capes from 
disposition nor an age to suffer hiniself easily to^j*'"^^ 
be deprived of his due. It is true he had that joins his 
young prince in his power. Constantine, kept by 
Dioclesian as an hostage, remained at Nicomediaj^"ra„;. 
in the hands of Galerius, but not without filling 2*- 
him with perplexity and uneasiness. He had no 
right to require such an hostage, from Constan- 
tins, who was his colleague, and even his superior 
in point of precedence. To send him back to his 
father, who demanded him, w'ould be counter-act- 
ing his own projects. The only remedy then was, 
to get rid of him : but that he did not dare to do 
openly, because Constantine was greatly beloved * 

by the troops. He laid snares for his valour ; en-*«/. 
gaging him to fight a furious lion, and exposing 
him to the greatest dangers in the war he was then 
engaged in against the Sarmatians. "All was inef- 
fectual j his wicked designs only covering him with 
sliame. The hand of God protected Constantine, 
and reserved him for glorious deeds. At length 
Galerius, no longer able to resist so just a demand 
as that of Constaatius, who, being extremely ill, 
and finding his end draw near, desired to see his 
son before he died, pretended to acquiesce, and 
gave Constantine leave to go, with the necessary 
orders for his being furnished ■vv'ith horses at the 
imperial post-houses. But a proof of his bad de- 
sign even in this, is that w'hen he gave him this 
order, which was towards evening, he command- 
ed him to stay until the next moining to receive 

his 
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his final instructions. Constantine suspected him : 
and fearing that his design was either still to de- 
tain him at Nicomedia under some pretence or 
other, or to have time to send to Severus, through 
whose territories he was probably directed to pass, 
orders to stop him upon the road ; he set out that 
Zot. I II. very night, and took the prudent precaution of 
Viet. £j>ii. hamstringing or killing the horses at every post, 
after he had done with them, to prevent his be^ 
Liictant. ing pursued. 

The event justified his fears. Galerius, pur- 
posely, lay in bed until noon ; when, rising, he 
was greatly surprised at not seeing Constantine, 
and still more so when he learned that he was 
gone: upon which he immediately ordered mes- 
sengers to go after him. They, as readily, pre- 
pared to obey him : but the post-horses being in- 
capable of service, all hopes of overtaking the fugi- 
tive prince vanished, and Galerius cduld only 
vent his wTath in vain complaints and menaces. 
Constan- Coustantine arrived Safe • at his journCy^s end, 
rejoined his' father, who did not live long af- 
' /‘j-ter* Constantins was then preparing to pass Over 
from Gaul into Britain, to make war upon the 
Piets, a northern people, w’hose name appears 
jimm. Am- here for the first time in history, but who may be 
the same that the emperor Severus warred against 
an hundred years before, and who, Ilerodian says, 
used to trace upon their bodies figures of animals 
with the point of a knife, and then paint them : 
from whence, perhaps, arose the name of PicUor 
Entrop. painted.^ which the Romans gave them. Constan- 
Tiiim. tine embarked at Boulogne' with his father, and 
followed him to the war against the Piets ; on his 
return from which Constantins, having conquered 
the enem)', died in his son’s arms at York on the 
2-5th of July in the same year, which was the 
306th of Christ. 

^ This prince on his death-bed, settled his inheri- 
poLtTcor.- tance in a manner worthy of the wisdom he had 

shewn 
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shewn during the whole course of his life 

jllllCCCKSOT 

reign. His family was numerous. Constantine TO/rm, 
was his son by his first wife, Helena. By Tlieo- 
dora, whom he married, as 1 said before, when he"^ 
was made Caesar, he had three sons and three 
daughters. The sons were called Dalmatius, Jii- 
liusConstantius,and Annibalianus; the daughters, 
Constantia, Anastasia, and Eutropia. If Constan- 
tius had divided his dominions among so great a 
number of children, he would have exposed them 
all to certain ruin, as they would then have be- 
come an easy prey to the greedy Galerius. He 
therefore appointed for his sole heir in the sove-^'«Ai«^- 
reign power, Constantine, who being then thirty- 
two years of age, and having given proofs of hisf-''rtptf. 
valour and of every excellent quality, was able to*Jjj^u^_ 
govern and defend, if it should be necessary, his/.p. 
paternal inheritance, and thereby to succour and^j^^^^ 
support his brothers and sisfers. He declared 
him his successbr,recoramended him to the troops, 
and ordered his otJier children to rest satisfied with 
a private station. 

The will of the dying emperor was a law to his.j,j^^^ 
family and army. As soon as he was dead, theprockimv 
soldiers prepared to execute his last orders, byj'®^*^' 
raising Con.stantinc (o the empire. This Jast^-iirfi,* 
made difficulties, and either desired, or pretended 
to desire them to stay for Galerius’s consent. 
even tried to fly from them, if we believe the 
timony of a panegyrist. But certdinly he was glad isT* vu. 
to be stopped; and the troops having proclaimed 
him Augustus, he celebrated in that quality his/.„’rtmt 
father’s funeral. 



The usual honours were paid to the deceased 
prince with pomp and magnificence, and he was 
ranked among the gods. The fate of 

All the writers, Christian and Pagan, who speak 
ot (.onstantins, have.compared his fate with that of pared with 
the othcrprinccs, hisco-temporarics, and observed 

the rarv j)nn- 
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the astonishing difference between them. Con- 
stantins, after reigning with glory died peaceably 
in the midst of a flourishing family, and left bis 
empire to bis son : whereas all the others either 
met with untimely ends, or expired in great pain, 
without transmitting their grandeur to their heirs. 
The cause of this difference of fortune is found 
in their difference of conduct : a subject which, 
in my opinion, no one has treated better than 
T-ibanius, whose words I therefore beg leave to 
transcribe. 

* The other princes who reigned with Constan- 
tius, says that rhetorician, looking upon the opu- 
lence of their subjects with an envious eye, stu- 
died to draw the whole wealth of their dominions 
into their own treasuries, and never thought them- 
selves so happy as when their coffers were too 
shallow to contain the immense suras they strove 
to pile np in them.^ By this means the people 
languished in indigence and tears,' and the heaps 
of gold remained useless and buried in the hands 
of their sovereigns. But the excellent prince of 
whom I speak, thought the hearts of his subjects 
his surest treasures ; and if, at any time, he want- " 
ed money, he had only to let them know it : riches 
immediately poured in upon him like a copious. 
Stream, eyery one endeavouring to be foremost 

to 

* Ol fcu wtiiTtf t! KUr txEi»ai> Svtxffi!»f!if »urSt wu4- 

fifttt T« T«s iixym, fUT?y«r xaj ixtittit iva-ofi** 

rci ^cco-iXhic' rif Sii- 

rxvfy(. rvAoxirt ri; ftir x^xiftBitlxf tr vttix rti; 

XxZSerif xniftiTdf xliirBxi rtf s'Afrtfv. c if vxrrx .... 

rxftiux fit” XT^xhi Ts; tSj xixlnfcitxf tliuxs iicxini. tiSxfiS yxf xr it 
xxXXi'ou raiBijtxr xx}aXxft"utii<ni( StSxX’xtnxxTxt xtxyxtf, xnfv^xt 

Tt/t XV*"' *** V’ fiH'X, ixiiTmi iiioilxr T«»f vi/ixf' 

tcTX Tu flit ixeva-ix to !fi>.iyiutt n-ficirtt, u ii xtx[Kti mi^ivxTxt twto 
ix is-xxUHt Tsij)-jxi- ya^TOi ^xvTti rSj ytuictf * 

T«»To» toTj o(AAo<$ sti ixxCto, tin hruwr, Lihun. Or, III. V. X04\ 

. . * • • 
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to supply the public and private necessities. For 
when things are free and voluntary, emulation 
reigns ; but if they are forced, there is no longer 
any ardour to obey. Constai^tius, who acted upon 
pririciples so different from those of the other 
princes, had also a different fate. _He never tri- 
umphed over the miseries of his subjects in order 
to indulge himself for a few years ; nor did he 
perish by the snares of those in whom he trust- 
ed. Whilst he lived, the affection of his people 
was his sure safeguard ; and when he died, hq 
left his power and grandeur to his son. 



END TIIK KTNTH 
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